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PREFACE 


This  collection  of  very  short  stories  is  the  result  of  a  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  a  difficulty,  a  theory,  and  the  experimental 
application  of  that  theory  in  practice. 

The  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the  incongruity  of  setting 
before  students  of  narrative  composition  stories  ranging  in 
length,  almost  without  exception,  from  the  minimum  of 
three  or  four  thousand  words  to  the  maximum,  the  com¬ 
plete  novel;  and  of  expecting  these  students  to  adapt  the 
narrative  principles  involved  in  stories  of  this  length  to 
their  own  work,  which  seldom  went  beyond  two  thousand 
words,  and  which  was  more  often  half  or  a  quarter  of  that 
length.  The  difficulty,  resulting  from  this  exclusive  use  of 
the  long  story,  was  that  consciously  or  unconsciously  the 
student  selected  plots  which  demanded  a  more  extended  de¬ 
velopment  than  his  limits  would  allow  or  his  capacity  for 
sustained  narrative  would  permit — a  handicap  which 
often  defeated  him  from  the  start.  The  theory  grew  out  of 
many  attempts  to  adjust  this  difficulty;  it  is,  briefly,  that  the 
student  should  have  ready  access  to  stories  which  in  length 
parallel  his  own  endeavors.  And  the  experimental  practice, 
in  the  editor’s  own  case,  at  least,  has  tended  to  give  the 
theory  that  goal  to  which  all  well-behaved  theories  aspire — 
the  respectable  position  of  something  that  works. 

The  fifty-five  stories  which  follow — English,  American, 
and  European,  old  and  new — are  assembled  for  this  reason. 
It  is  evident  that  their  brevity  makes  possible  a  range  wider 
than  can  usually  be  had  in  one  collection;  the  average  book 
of  short  stories  contains  only  from  one  dozen  to  three  dozen 
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selections.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  interesting  and 
stimulating  from  a  human  point  of  view  and  worthy  and 
instructive  from  a  literary  one. 

The  notes  attempt — perhaps  rashly — to  open  a  way  to¬ 
ward  the  solution  of  another  difficulty.  Every  instructor 
recognizes  and  trembles  at  the  task  of  convincing  his  less 
imaginative  students  that  they  have  anything  remotely 
worth  writing  about.  “If,”  sighs  such  a  one,  “I  were  only 
a  Russian  like  Tchekoff,  or  had  lived  in  the  South  Seas, 
like  Becke,  or  been  through  the  Civil  War,  like  Ambrose 
Bierce,  or  knew  Wessex  or  India,  like  Hardy  or  Kipling!” 
But  he  comes  from  Stoughton,  Wisconsin,  or  Erie,  Kansas, 
or  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  he  therefore  tries  to 
write  about  people  he  never  knew,  doing,  in  places  where 
he  has  never  been,  things  which  he  has  never  seen  done  and 
into  which  even  his  vicarious  imaginative  experience  can¬ 
not  project  him.  And  the  result  sounds  like  something 
which  no  one  could,  would,  or  should  ever  have  done  any¬ 
where  at  any  time.  The  notes  attempt — how  inadequately, 
no  one  realizes  better  than  their  author — to  suggest  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  transaction  on  which  the  stories  revolve 
and  something  within  the  experience,  or,  at  least,  the  im¬ 
aginative  grasp,  of  the  student.  They  have,  as  any  competent 
instructor  can  point  out  to  his  class,  no  connection  with  the 
vexed  question  of  plagiarism.  They  are  not  designed,  in  the 
main,  to  be  adopted  wholesale.  Any  value  they  may  have 
comes  from  pointing  a  direction  toward  which  the  writer 
experimenting  in  narrative  problems  may  turn  and,  advanc¬ 
ing  along  it,  find  a  story  of  his  own.  And  finally,  they  are 
so  placed,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that  the  teacher  who  de¬ 
tests  notes  in  general  as  much  as  I  do  may  overlook  them 
altogether  I 
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SHORT  NARRATIVES 


MRS.  LIARDET:  A  SOUTH  SEA  TRADING 
EPISODE  * 

By  Louis  Becke 

^  APTAIN  DAVE  LIARDET,  of  the  trading 
schooner  Motutakea,  of  Sydney,  was  sitting  propped 
up  in  his  bunk  smoking  his  last  pipe.  His  very  last.  He 
knew  that,  for  the  Belgian  doctor-naturalist,  his  passenger, 
had  just  said  so;  and  besides,  one  look  at  the  gaping  hole 
in  his  right  side,  that  he  had  got  two  days  before  at  La 
Vandola,  in  the  Admiralties,  from  the  broad-bladed  ob¬ 
sidian  native  knife,  had  told  him  he  had  made  his  last 
voyage.  The  knife-blade  lay  on  the  cabin  table  before  him, 
and  his  eye  rested  on  it  for  a  moment  with  a  transient 
gleam  of  satisfaction  as  he  remembered  how  well  Tommy, 
the  Tonga  boy,  who  pulled  the  boat  oar,  had  sent  a  Snider 
bullet  through  the  body  of  the  yellow-skinned  buck  from 
whom  the  knife-thrust  had  come.  From  the  blade  of  ob¬ 
sidian  on  the  table  his  eye  turned  to  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
in  porcelain  that  hung  just  over  the  clock.  It  was  a  face 
fair  enough  to  look  at,  and  Liardet,  with  a  muttered  curse 
of  physical  agony,  leant  his  body  forward  to  get  a  closer 
view  of  it,  and  said,  “Poor  little  woman;  it’ll  be  darned 
rough  on  her.”  Then  Russell,  the  mate,  came  down. 


*  From  The  Ebbing  of  the  Tide.  Used  by  permission  of  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 
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“Joe,”  said  Liardet,  in  his  practical  way,  which  even 
the  words  of  the  doctor  and  the  face  of  the  clock  before 
him  could  not  change,  “cock  your  ears  and  listen,  for  I 
haven’t  got  much  time,  and  you  have  the  ship  to  look  to. 
I  want  you  to  tell  the  owners  that  this  affair  at  La  Vandola 
wasn’t  my  fault.  We  was  doing  fair  and  square  trading 
when  a  buck  drives  his  knife  into  me  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son  beyond  the  simple  damned  fun  of  the  thing.  Well,  he’s 
done  for  me,  and  Tommy  Tonga  for  him,  and  that’s  all 
you’ve  got  to  say  about  that.  Next  thing  is  to  ask  ’em  to 
sling  Tommy  a  fiver  over  and  above  his  wages — for  sav¬ 
ing  of  the  boat  and  trade,  mind,  Joe.  Don’t  say  for  potting 
the  nigger,  Joe;  boat  and  trade,  boat  and  trade,  that’s  the 
tack  to  go  on  with  owners,  Joe.  Well,  let’s  see  now.  .  .  . 
My  old  woman.  See  she  gets  fair  play,  wages  up  to  date  of 
death,  eh,  Joe?  By  God,  old  man,  she  won’t  get  much  of  a 
cheque — only  four  months  out  now  from  Sydney.  Look 
here,  Joe,  the  Belgian’s  all  right.  He  won’t  go  telling  tales. 
So  don’t  you  log  me  dead  for  another  month,  and  make  as 
bad  a  passage  as  you  can.  There’s  only  us  three  white  men 
aboard,  and  the  native  boys  will  take  their  Bible  oath  I 
didn’t  die  until  the  ship  was  off  Lord  Howe  Island  if  you 
give  ’em  a  box  of  tobacco.  You  see,  Joe.?  That’s  the  dodge. 
More  days,  more  dollars,  and  the  longer  you  keep  the  ship 
at  sea  the  more  money  comes  to  all  hands.  And  I  know  I 
can  trust  you,  Joe,  to  lend  a  hand  in  making  the  old 
woman’s  cheque  a  little  bigger.  Right.  .  .  .  We’ve  been 
two  years  together  now,  Joe,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  I’ve 
ever  asked  you  to  do  or  done  myself  that  wasn’t  square  and 
aboveboard.  But  look  here” — here,  for  some  half-minute. 
Captain  Liardet  launched  into  profanity — “I  tell  you  that 
the  owners  of  this  ship  wouldn’t  care  a  single  curse  if  you 
and  I  and  every  living  soul  aboard  had  had  our  livers  cut 
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out  at  La  Vandola  as  long  as  they  didn’t  lose  money  over 
it,  and  haven’t  to  pay  our  wages  to  our  wives  and  children.” 


Liardet  gasped  and  choked,  and  the  little  Belgian  nat¬ 
uralist  tripped  down  and  wiped  away  the  dark  stream  that 
began  to  trickle  down  the  grizzled  beard,  and  then  he  and 
Russell,  the  mate,  laid  him  down  again. 

“Don’t  go,”  whispered  the  Belgian  to  the  other,  “he 
sink  ver’  fast  now.”  The  closed  eyelids  opened  a  little  and 
looked  up  through  the  skylight  at  the  brown  face  of 
Tommy  the  Tongan,  and  then  Russell  gave  the  dying 
skipper  brandy  and  water.  Then,  with  fast-fading  eyes  on 
the  picture  in  porcelain,  he  asked  Russell  what  course  he 
was  keeping. 

“As  near  south  as  can  be,”  said  the  mate,  “but  with  this 
breeze  we  could  soon  make  the  Great  Barrier,  and  there’s 
always  hope,  cap’n.  Let  me  keep  her  away  to  the  westward 
a  bit,  and  who  knows  but  you  may - ” 

For  answer  the  grizzled  Liardet  held  out  his  hand,  shook 
his  head  faintly,  and  muttering,  “I  hope  to  God  it’ll  come 
on  a  Hell  of  a  Calm  for  a  Month  of  Sundays,”  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  port  and  went  over  his  Great  Barrier. 


Every  one  was  “jo  sorry  for  poor  little  Mrs.  Liardet.” 
She  was  so  young  to  be  a  widow,  “and  having  no  children, 
my  dear,  the  poor  creature  must  have  felt  the  shock  the 
more  keenly.”  Thus  the  local  gabble  of  the  acquaintances 
and  friends  of  the  pretty  widow.  And  she  laughed  softly 
to  herself  that  she  couldn’t  feel  overwhelmed  with  grief 
at  her  widowhood.  “He  hadn’t  a  thought  above  making 
money,”  she  said  to  herself — oh,  Nell  Liardet,  for  whom 
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did  he  desire  to  make  it! — “and  yet  never  could  make 
it.”  And  then  she  thought  of  Russell,  and  smiled  again. 
His  hand  had  trembled  when  it  held  hers.  Surely  he 
did  not  come  so  often  to  see  her  merely  to  talk  of  rough, 
old  Dave  Liardet.  A  man  whom  she  had  only  tolerated — 
never  loved.  And  then,  Russell  was  a  big,  handsome  man; 
and  she  liked  big,  handsome  men.  Also,  he  was  captain 
now.  And,  of  course,  when  he  had  told  her  of  that  rich 
patch  of  pearl-shell,  that  he  alone  knew  of  at  Caille  Har¬ 
bour,  in  which  was  a  small  fortune,  and  had  looked  so  in¬ 
tently  into  her  blue  eyes,  he  had  meant  that  it  was  for  her. 
“Yes,”  and  she  smiled  again,  “I’m  sure  he  loves  me.  But 
he’s  terribly  slow;  and  although  I  do  believe  that  blonde 
young  widows  look  ‘fetching’  in  black,  I’m  getting  sick  of 
it,  and  wish  he’d  marry  me  to-morrow.” 


Russell  had  stood  to  his  compact  with  the  dead  skipper. 
The  owners  had  given  her  £150,  and  Russell,  making  up 
a  plausible  story  to  his  dead  captain’s  wife  of  Liardet  hav¬ 
ing  in  bygone  days  lent  him  “fifty  pounds,”  had  added  that 
sum  to  the  other.  And  he  meant,  for  the  sake  of  old  Dave, 
never  to  let  his  pretty  little  widow  run  short  as  long  as  he 
had  a  shot  in  the  locker.  The  patch  of  shell  at  Caille  he 
meant  to  work,  and  if  Dave  had  lived  they  would  have 
“gone  whacks.”  But  as  he  was  dead,  he  wouldn’t  do  any 
mean  thing.  She  should  have  half  of  whatever  he  got — “go 
whacks”  just  the  same.  But  as  for  love,  it  never  entered 
his  honest  brain,  and  had  any  one  told  him  that  Nell  Liar¬ 
det  was  fond  of  him,  he  would  have  called  him  a  liar  and 
“plugged”  him  for  insulting  a  lady. 


“Going  away!  Mr.  Russell — Joe!  Surely  you  won’t  go 
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and  leave  me  without  a  friend  in  the  world?  I  thought  you 
cared  for  me  more  than  that?” 

The  big  man  reddened  up  to  his  temples. 

“Don’t  say  that,  Mrs.  Liardet.  If  you’ll  allow  me,  I’ll 
always  be  a  friend.  And,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  hard 
for  you  to  have  to  spend  the  little  that  Liardet  left  you, 
I  have  made  arrangements  for  you  to  draw  a  few  pounds 
whenever  you  need  it  from  the  agents.  And  as  long  as  ever 
I  have  a  pound  in  the  world,  Dave  Liardet’s  wife - ” 

“Wife!”  and  the  blue  eyes  flashed  angrily.  “He  is  dead 
and  I  am  free.  Why  do  you  always  talk  of  him?  I  hate  the 
name.  I  hated  him — a  coarse,  money-loving - ” 

“Stop!” 

Russell  stepped  forward.  “Good-bye,  Mrs.  Liardet.  I 
hold  to  what  I  have  said.  But  the  man  that  you  call  coarse 
and  money-loving  died  in  trying  to  make  it  for  you.  And 
he  was  a  good,  honest  man,  and  I  can’t  stay  here  and  hear 
his  memory  abused  by  the  woman  he  loved  better  than 
life.”  And  then  he  turned  to  go,  but  stopped,  and,  with  a 
scarlet  face,  said,  “Of  course  you’re  a  lady  and  wouldn’t 
do  anything  not  right  and  straight,  so  I  know  that  if  you 
intend  to  marry  again  you’ll  send  me  word;  but  if  you 
don’t,  why,  of  course.  I’ll  be  proud  and  glad  to  stand  by 
you  in  money  matters.  I’m  sure  poor  Dave  would  have 
done  the  same  for  my  wifa  if  I  had  got  that  knife  into  me 
instead  of  him.” 

Nell  Liardet,  sitting  with  clenched  hands  and  set  teeth, 
said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “Your  wife!  Are  you  married?” 

“Well — er — yes,  oh,  yes.  I  have  a — er — native  wife  at 
the  Anchorites.  Poor  old  Dave  stood  godfather  to  one  of 
my  little  girls.  God  knows  how  anxious  I  am  to  get  back 
to  her.” 

“Goo(:^-bye,  Mr.  Russell!” 


BUT  ONCE  A  YEAR* 


By  William  Rose  Benet 

The  calendar  seems  to  me  a  shocking  device.  My 
mechanical  days  had  been  flowing  along  in  a 
staccato  stream.  By  this  alone  I  had  heretofore  been 
aware  of  the  “holidays.”  Business  had  speeded  up.  Hours 
clicked  off  like  the  flick  of  a  kodak-shutter.  It  was  dark 
and  it  was  light  with  about  the  same  promptitude.  One 
moment  I  was  rushing  through  cold,  blue-lamped  streets 
to  a  steam-heated  supper  under  reflected  lighting,  the  next 
I  was  going  down  in  an  elevator,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a 
subway  and  a  business  day.  I  was  busy,  but  my  peculiar 
niche  in  business  did  not  necessitate  constant  consultation 
of  the  calendar.  Therefore  when  I  suddenly  looked  at  it 
one  morning  it  smote  me  with  the  horror  of  a  flashlight 
“taking”  a  yacht-club  banquet.  It  was  December  20. 

The  calendar  is  peculiarly  heartless.  December  20  was 
a  Thursday.  Further  than  that  the  blank  desk-pad  would 
vouchsafe  no  solace  to  my  suddenly  feverish  mental  ac¬ 
tivity.  You  know  why.  Yow  know  what  I  was  thinking. 
There  was  Aunt  Emma. 

Yes,  Aunt  Emma;  Uncle  Josiah;  Second  Cousin  Amiel; 
his  sister;  the  Lubbocks,  of  course;  Uncle  Ephraim  Pot¬ 
ter;  James  Nagle!  Lillian  Nagle!  Norman  Monument; 
Cousin  Clara;  Great-Aunt  Anna  Amusement;  the  Pea- 

*From  The  Century  Magazine,  December,  1917.  Used  by  per¬ 
mission. 
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cocks,  next  door;  and  the  Chauncey  Rogers,  and  the  In¬ 
fields,  and  the  McWhalens. 

“The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.”  Lowell  was  right. 
Clammy  fear  had  clasped  my  vitals.  And  yet  suddenly  the 
upper  cardiac  region  had  begun  to  experience  a  rosy  glow. 
I  was  very  busy.  Yes,  but  I  consigned  business  to  Gehenna. 
This  Christmas —  It  was  twelve  o’clock  noon  when  I 
started. 

They  all  had  to  be  appropriate,  of  course,  I  said  to  my¬ 
self  as  I  dived  into  the  subway.  The  subway  ejected  me 
like  Jonah  at  the  basement  of  a  large  department  store. 
“Jonah”  is  substantially  correct.  I  moved  into  that  heaving 
sea. 

“.  .  .  as  if  other  folks  were  made  o’  -putty said  a 
glare  in  my  direction.  But  I  beamed  with  the  happy  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit.  Then  there  was  a  counter  before  me,  and  it  was 
all  scattered  over  with  such  lovely  handkerchiefs.  They 
were  so  degagSy  rumpled  in  all  sorts  of  interesting  fashions, 
and  some  of  them  were  so  interestingly  decorated  with 
thumb-marks.  There  were  some  retiring  blue  and  pink 
ribbons  visible  among  them.  I  lifted  a  handkerchief  by 
one  corner  and  was  for  shaking  it  out.  I  was  wondering 
whether  Cousin  Clara  would  not  like  a  set  of  hand — 
But  someone  very  irritatingly  snickered.  They  were  not 
handkerchiefs.  I  knew  that  Cousin  Clara  would  not  ap¬ 
preciate  it — from  me.  The  tide  billowed  me  on. 

There  was  a  comparative  back-water  among  a  lot  of 
very  shiny  tin  buckets.  I  could  not  think  of  any  one  who 
would  like  a  tin  bucket.  Uncle  Ephraim,  with  his  name 
stenciled,  surrounded  by  forget-me-nots?  No.  Then  there 
were  cogged  machines  with  handles.  One  was  a  clothes- 
wringer  or  a  meat-chopper.  Suddenly  all  of  my  relatives 
seemed  to  be  vegetarians  and  to  exist  in  a  state  of  nature. 
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At  any  rate,  this  was  certainly  not  the  kind  of  thing  one 
either  gave  or  received.  It  was  too  useful.  I  was  borne  past 
a  field  of  waving,  yellow  brooms  and  Bustle  carpet- 
sweepers,  without  a  pang.  Out  from  a  covert  of  kitchen 
granite-ware  I  made  for  the  elevator. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  out  at  the  intended  floor.  I  beat 
upon  the  amazons  about  me,  but  was  only  crushed  the 
closer.  Stout  Cortez’s  feminine  counterpart  broke  up  the 
interference,  however,  at  the  seventh  level.  I  felt  again  the 
firm  floor  beneath  my  feet.  That  is,  until  I  began  to  trip 
over  extra  rugs.  Rugs  are  very  tenacious.  They  have  one 
of  the  properties  of  air,  inertia.  Especially  when  rolled. 
There  were  a  great  many  of  them.  There  were  men  un¬ 
rolling  them  and  showing  them.  There  were  ladies  sitting 
on  and  before  them  and  inspecting  them  through  lorgnons 
and  lorgnettes.  I,  too,  was  sitting  upon  a  pile  of  rugs. 
Even  if  I  could  have  thought  of  any  one  on  my  list  who 
needed  a  rug — rugs  are  so  expensive. 

You  can  get  curtain-poles  on  that  floor,  too.  Some  of 
them  open  like  accordions.  Where  there  are  no  rugs,  there 
are  slippery  floors;  one  skates.  And  then  if  the  clerk  is 
showing  an  extension  curtain-rod  to  a  dowager  as  one 
rounds  the  counter - 

My  right  eye  persisted  in  watering,  and  the  skin  on 
my  left  shin  was  really  considerably  abraded.  The  elevator 
would  not  disgorge  me  again  until  the  restaurant  floor, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  a  picture-gallery  there.  The  pic¬ 
tures  were  for  sale,  but  I  could  not  think  of  anybody  who 
cared  anything  for  such  pictures.  Some  of  them  were  very 
moving,  of  course:  the  picture  of  the  young  man,  in  the 
degenerate  topper,  pink  tail-coat,  and  jockey-boots,  kissing 
the  girl  with  curls  and  a  blue-satin  directoire,  in  the  rose- 
arbor,  with  the  fox-terrier  in  the  background.  Or  there  was 
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one  of  “Baby’s  First  Lesson.”  All  the  frames  were  pret¬ 
tily  gilded.  I  was  quite  attracted  by  them  myself. 

I  decided  to  descend  the  staircase.  Then  I  came  to  what 
they  called  a  “bridge,”  and  crossed  to  another  part  of  the 
store.  There  were  some  very  stunning  dresses  hanging  up 
in  endless  rows.  There  were  plenty  of  mirrors.  There  were 
some  ladies.  I  remembered  the  handkerchief  episode  and  I 
stepped  into  an  elevator  where  the  globe  blushed  an  angry 
red. 

You  can’t  give  your  neighbor’s  wife  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Why  did  my  own  go  to  Bermuda  with  the  children?  I 
know  the  Lubbocks  detest  photography,  and  the  last  thing 
I  should  think  of  giving  Aunt  Anna  Amusement  would  be 
a  wrist-watch.  One  of  the  very  handsome  Oriental  vases 
I  picked  out  finally  for  Bob  Griffin  proved  to  be  a  store 
ornament.  There  are  always  pairs  of  gloves,  pairs  of 
stockings,  if  you  know  the  sizes.  I  didn’t!  Of  course,  if 
you’re  going  to  be  extravagant!  I  didn’t  see  anything  ex¬ 
cept  a  pig-skin  trunk  for  John  Nagle,  and  that  was  fifty 
dollars. 

Your  head  gets  to  whirring  like  a  clock  always  just 
about  to  strike,  and  your  eyes  begin  to  film  slowly.  You  buy 
something  useful,  like  a  package  of  carpet-tacks  or  a  nail- 
file,  and  continue  to  rotate  in  the  whirlpool.  Faint  shrieks 
of  insane  laughter  fitfully  rise  and  fall  about  you.  It’s  a 
good  deal  like  the  ending  of  a  Russian  novel. 

It  was  5 :  30,  quite  dark  and  auto-headlight-lit,  when  I 
slid  into  the  street.  The  surface  cars  looked  as  if  gigantic 
bees  were  swarming  on  them.  I  thought  of  the  papers  on 
my  desk  at  the  office.  I  had  thought  that  in  an  extra  half- 
hour —  But  I  did  get  something  awfully  nice  for  Second 
Cousin  Amiel.  You  know  those  plain  silver-plated  photo¬ 
graph  frames? 
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THREE  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  MAN 

By  Ambrose  Bierce 

George  THURSTON  was  a  first  lieutenant  and 
aide-de-camp  on  the  stafiF  of  Colonel  Brough,  com¬ 
manding  a  Federal  brigade.  Colonel  Brough  was  only  tem¬ 
porarily  in  command,  as  senior  colonel,  the  brigadier- 
general  having  been  severely  wounded  and  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  to  recover.  Lieutenant  Thurston  was,  I 
believe,  of  Colonel  Brough’s  regiment,  to  which,  with  his 
chief,  he  would  naturally  have  been  relegated  had  he  lived 
till  our  brigade  commander’s  recovery'.  The  aide  whose 
place  Thurston  took  had  been  killed  in  battle;  Thurston’s 
advent  among  us  was  the  only  change  in  the  fersonnel  of 
our  staff  consequent  upon  the  change  in  commanders.  We 
did  not  like  him;  he  was  unsocial.  This,  however,  was  more 
observed  by  others  than  by  me.  Whether  in  camp  or  on 
the  march,  in  barracks,  in  tents,  or  en  bivouac,  my  duties 
as  topographical  engineer  kept  me  working  like  a  beaver 
— all  day  in  the  saddle  and  half  the  night  at  my  drawing- 
table,  platting  my  surveys.  It  was  hazardous  work;  the 
nearer  to  the  enemy’s  lines  I  could  penetrate,  the  more 
valuable  were  my  field  notes  and  the  resulting  maps.  It 

*  From  In  the  Midst  of  Life.  Copyright,  1909,  by  Albert  Sf 
Charles  Boni,  Inc.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with, 
the  publishers. 
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was  a  business  in  which  the  lives  of  men  counted  as  noth¬ 
ing  against  the  chance  of  defining  a  road  or  sketching  a 
bridge.  Whole  squadrons  of  cavalry  escort  had  sometimes 
to  be  sent  thundering  against  a  powerful  infantry  outpost 
in  order  that  the  brief  time  between  the  charge  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  retreat  might  be  utilized  in  sounding  a  ford  or 
determining  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  roads. 

In  some  of  the  dark  corners  of  England  and  Wales  they 
have  an  immemorial  custom  of  “beating  the  bounds”  of 
the  parish.  On  a  certain  day  of  the  year  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  turns  out  and  travels  in  procession  from  one  landmark 
to  another  on  the  boundar}^  line.  At  the  most  important 
points  lads  are  soundly  beaten  with  rods  to  make  them  re¬ 
member  the  place  in  after  life.  They  become  authorities. 
Our  frequent  engagements  with  the  Confederate  out¬ 
posts,  patrols,  and  scouting  parties  had,  incidentally,  the 
same  educating  value;  they  fixed  in  my  memory  a  vivid 
and  apparently  imperishable  picture  of  the  locality — a 
picture  serving  instead  of  accurate  field  notes,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  take,  with  carbines 
cracking,  sabers  clashing,  and  horses  plunging  all  about. 
These  spirited  encounters  were  observations  entered  in  red. 

One  morning  as  I  set  out  at  the  head  of  my  escort  on 
an  expedition  of  more  than  the  usual  hazard  Lieutenant 
Thurston  rode  up  alongside  and  asked  if  I  had  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  accompanying  me,  the  colonel  commanding  hav¬ 
ing  given  him  permission. 

“None  whatever,”  I  replied  rather  gruffly;  “but  in  what 
capacity  will  you  go?  You  are  not  a  topographical  engi¬ 
neer,  and  Captain  Burling  commands  my  escort.” 

“I  will  go  as  a  spectator,”  he  said.  Removing  his  sword- 
belt  and  taking  the  pistols  from  his  holsters  he  handed 
them  to  his  servant,  who  took  them  back  to  headquarters.  I 
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realized  the  brutality  of  my  remark,  but  not  clearly  seeing 
my  way  to  an  apology,  said  nothing. 

That  afternoon  we  encountered  a  whole  regiment  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  in  line  and  a  field-piece  that  domi¬ 
nated  a  straight  mile  of  the  turnpike  by  which  we  had 
approached.  My  escort  fought  deployed  in  the  woods  on 
both  sides,  but  Thurston  remained  in  the  center  of  the 
road,  which  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds  was  swept  by 
gusts  of  grape  and  canister  that  tore  the  air  wide  open  as 
they  passed.  He  had  dropped  the  rein  on  the  neck  of  his 
horse  and  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  saddle,  with  folded  arms. 
Soon  he  was  down,  his  horse  torn  to  pieces.  From  the  side 
of  the  road,  my  pencil  and  field  book  idle,  my  duty  for¬ 
gotten,  I  watched  him  slowly  disengaging  himself  from  the 
wreck  and  rising.  At  that  instant,  the  cannon  having  ceased 
firing,  a  burly  Confederate  trooper  on  a  spirited  horse 
dashed  like  a  thunderbolt  down  the  road  with  drawn  saber. 
Thurston  saw  him  coming,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  again  folded  his  arms.  He  was  too  brave  to 
retreat  before  the  word,  and  my  uncivil  words  had  dis¬ 
armed  him.  He  was  a  spectator.  Another  moment  and  he 
would  have  been  split  like  a  mackerel,  but  a  blessed  bullet 
tumbled  his  assailant  into  the  dusty  road  so  near  that  the 
impetus  sent  the  body  rolling  to  Thurston’s  feet.  That 
evening,  while  platting  my  hasty  survey,  I  found  time  to 
frame  an  apology,  which  I  think  took  the  rude,  primitive 
form  of  a  confession  that  I  had  spoken  like  a  malicious 
idiot. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  part  of  our  army  made  an  assault 
upon  the  enemy’s  left.  The  attack,  which  was  made  upon 
an  unknown  position  and  across  unfamiliar  ground,  was 
led  by  our  brigade.  The  ground  was  so  broken  and  the 
underbrush  so  thick  that  all  mounted  officers  and  men 
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were  compelled  to  fight  on  foot — the  brigade  commander 
and  his  stafiF  included.  In  the  melee  Thurston  was  parted 
from  the  rest  of  us,  and  we  found  him,  horribly  wounded, 
only  when  we  had  taken  the  enemy’s  last  defense.  He  was 
some  months  in  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  but  finally 
rejoined  us.  He  said  little  about  his  misadventure,  except 
that  he  had  been  bewildered  and  had  strayed  into  the  en¬ 
emy’s  lines  and  been  shot  down;  but  from  one  of  his 
captors,  whom  we  in  turn  had  captured,  we  learned  the 
particulars.  “He  came  walking  right  upon  us  as  we  lay 
in  line,”  said  this  man.  “A  whole  company  of  us  instantly 
sprang  up  and  leveled  our  rifles  at  his  breast,  some  of  them 
almost  touching  him.  ‘Throw  down  that  sword  and  sur¬ 
render,  you  damned  Yank!’  shouted  some  one  in  authority. 
The  fellow  ran  his  eyes  along  the  line  of  rifle  barrels, 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast,  his  right  hand  still  clutch¬ 
ing  his  sword,  and  deliberately  replied,  ‘I  will  not.’  If  we 
had  all  fired  he  would  have  been  torn  to  shreds.  Some  of 
us  didn’t.  I  didn’t,  for  one;  nothing  could  have  induced 
me.” 

When  one  is  tranquilly  looking  death  in  the  eye  and 
refusing  him  any  concession  one  naturally  has  a  good 
opinion  of  one’s  self.  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  this  feeling 
that  in  Thurston  found  expression  in  a  stiffish  attitude  and 
folded  arms;  at  the  mess  table  one  day,  in  his  absence, 
another  explanation  was  suggested  by  our  quartermaster, 
an  irreclaimable  stammerer  when  the  wine  was  in;  “It’s 
h — is  w — ay  of  m-m-mastering  a  c-c-consti-t-tu-tional 
t-tendency  to  r — un  aw — ay.” 

“What!”  I  flamed  out,  indignantly  rising;  “you  in¬ 
timate  that  Thurston  is  a  coward — and  in  his  absence?” 

“If  he  w — ere  a  cow — wow-ard  h — e  w — wouldn’t 
t-try  to  m-m-master  it;  and  if  he  w — ere  p-present  I 
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w — wouldn’t  d-d-dare  to  d-d-discuss  it,”  was  the  mollify¬ 
ing  reply. 

This  intrepid  man,  George  Thurston,  died  an  ignoble 
death.  The  brigade  was  in  camp,  with  headquarters  in  a 
grove  of  immense  trees.  To  an  upper  branch  of  one  of 
these  a  venturesome  climber  had  attached  the  two  ends  of 
a  long  rope  and  made  a  swing  with  a  length  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  feet.  Plunging  downward  from  a  height 
of  fifty  feet,  along  the  arc  of  a  circle  with  such  a  radius, 
soaring  to  an  equal  altitude,  pausing  for  one  breathless 
instant,  then  sweeping  dizzily  backward — no  one  who  has 
not  tried  it  can  conceive  the  terrors  of  such  sport  to  the 
novice.  Thurston  came  out  of  his  tent  one  day  and  asked 
for  instruction  in  the  mystery  of  propelling  the  swing — 
the  art  of  rising  and  sitting,  which  every  boy  has  mas¬ 
tered.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  acquired  the  trick  and  was 
swinging  higher  than  the  most  experienced  of  us  had 
dared.  We  shuddered  to  look  at  his  fearful  flight. 

“St-t-top  him,”  said  the  quartermaster,  snailing  lazily 
along  from  the  mess-tent,  where  he  had  been  lunching; 
“h — e  d-doesn’t  know  that  if  h — e  g-g-goes  c-clear  over 
h — e’ll  w — ind  up  the  sw — ing.” 

With  such  energy  was  that  strong  man  cannonading 
himself  through  the  air  that  at  each  extremity  of  his  in¬ 
creasing  arc  his  body,  standing  in  the  swing,  was  almost 
horizontal.  Should  he  once  pass  above  the  level  of  the  rope’s 
attachment  he  would  be  lost;  the  rope  would  slacken  and 
he  would  fall  vertically  to  a  point  as  far  below  as  he  had 
gone  above,  and  then  the  sudden  tension  of  the  rope  would 
wrest  it  from  his  hands.  All  saw  the  peril — all  cried  out 
to  him  to  desist,  and  gesticulated  at  him  as,  indistinct  and 
with  a  noise  like  the  rush  of  a  cannon  shot  in  flight,  he 
swept  past  us  through  the  lower  reaches  of  his  hideous 
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oscillation.  A  woman  standing  at  a  little  distance  away 
fainted  and  fell  unobserved.  Men  from  the  camp  of  a 
regiment  near  by  ran  in  crowds  to  see,  all  shouting.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  Thurston  was  on  his  upward  curve,  the  shouts  all 
ceased. 

Thurston  and  the  swing  had  parted — that  is  all  that  can 
be  known;  both  hands  at  once  had  released  the  rope.  The 
impetus  of  the  light  swing  exhausted,  it  was  falling  back; 
the  man’s  momentum  was  carrj’ing  him,  almost  erect,  up¬ 
ward  and  forward,  no  longer  in  his  arc,  but  with  an  out¬ 
ward  curve.  It  could  have  been  but  an  instant,  yet  it  seemed 
an  age.  I  cried  out,  or  thought  I  cried  out:  “My  God!  will 
he  never  stop  going  up?”  He  passed  close  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree.  I  remember  a  feeling  of  delight  as  I  thought  he 
would  clutch  it  and  save  himself.  I  speculated  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  it  sustaining  his  weight.  He  passed  above  it,  and 
from  my  point  of  view  was  sharply  outlined  against  the 
blue.  At  this  distance  of  many  years  I  can  distinctly  recall 
that  image  of  a  man  in  the  sky,  its  head  erect,  its  feet  close 
together,  its  hands — I  do  not  see  its  hands.  All  at  once, 
with  astonishing  suddenness  and  rapidity,  it  turns  clear  over 
and  pitches  downward.  There  is  another  cry  from  the 
crowd,  which  has  rushed  instinctively  forward.  The  man 
has  become  merely  a  whirling  object,  mostly  legs.  Then 
there  is  an  indescribable  sound — the  sound  of  an  impact 
that  shakes  the  earth,  and  these  men,  familiar  with  death 
in  its  most  awful  aspects,  turn  sick.  Many  walk  unsteadily 
away  from  the  spot;  others  support  themselves  against  the 
trunks  of  trees  or  sit  at  the  roots.  Death  has  taken  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage;  he  has  struck  with  an  unfamiliar  weapon; 
he  has  executed  a  new  and  disquieting  stratagem.  We  did 
not  know  that  he  had  so  ghastly  resources,  possibilities  of 
terror  so  dismal. 
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Thurston’s  body  lay  on  its  back.  One  leg,  bent  beneath, 
was  broken  above  the  knee  and  the  bone  driven  into  the 
earth.  The  abdomen  had  burst;  the  bowels  protruded.  The 
neck  was  broken. 

The  arms  were  folded  tightly  across  the  breast. 


A  GOOD  OLD  SORT* 


By  Rene  Bizet 

T  T  was  a  soaking  rain.  It  soaked  the  sky,  the  roof,  the 
walls;  it  soaked  even  the  ceiling  of  a  certain  cafe, 
sole  refuge  of  the  tourist  stranded  at  Beltesse-sur-Isle  for 
his  sins,  and  the  bugbear  of  commercial  travelers. 

Despite  his  sixty-five  years,  M.  Alfred  Lardin  made  its 
melancholy  acquaintance.  Sent  to  the  town  by  Ducoin, 
Dubois  and  Cie.  (a  house  well  known  in  the  business  world 
of  Paris,-  but  without  interest  for  the  Beltessians)  to  get 
orders  for  boot-laces,  he  had  in  vain  bombarded  all  the 
shops  with  samples.  He  had  been  given  the  order  of  the 
boot  in  another  sense,  as  if  they  were  afraid  that  he  con¬ 
cealed,  under  the  innocent  guise  of  his  useful  wares, 
some  dangerous  and  deadly  explosive. 

Crestfallen,  he  had  drifted  into  the  cafe,  that  harbor 
where  the  commercial  traveler,  like  an  old  ship,  puts  in  to 
refit  his  tackling.  He  watched  through  the  windows  the 
rain  falling  in  floods,  and  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  wandered 
to  the  landlady  who  sat  in  a  state  of  hard-breathing  som¬ 
nolence.  The  spirit  of  dullness  coiled  about  all  the  up¬ 
holstery,  like  a  famished  and  too  affectionate  cat. 

To  rouse  himself,  M.  Alfred  gave  a  call.  The  landlady 

*  From  Twenty-Nine  Tales  from  the  French.  Selected  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  Alys  Eyre  Macklin.  Copyright,  1922,  by  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  -with,  the  publishers. 
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woke  with  a  start;  the  dusty  and  witch-like  head  of  a 
servant  girl  was  thrust  through  a  doorway. 

“A  pack  of  cards!”  he  ordered. 

This  was  brought  him,  and  the  gas  was  turned  up.  And 
under  the  sickly  lights  of  the  fluttering  jets,  M.  Alfred 
made  combinations  which  would  not  combine,  as  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  and  as  only  too  frequently  happened 
in  his. 

All  of  a  sudden,  carriage-wheels  were  heard  outside: 
then  they  stopped.  The  door  opened.  Six  persons  entered, 
three  men  and  three  women,  the  former  with  faces  clean¬ 
shaven,  blue  with  cold,  lined  with  minute  wrinkles,  and 
not  too  prepossessing;  the  latter  with  golden  hair  strag¬ 
gling  over  highly-rouged  features,  which,  without  that 
embellishment,  would  have  claimed  the  respect  due  to  ad¬ 
vanced  years.  Their  entry  caused  a  sort  of  panic.  The 
servant  came  on  the  scene  with  excited  exclamations,  and 
spinning  about  all  ways  at  once.  “Here,  stop  all  this  rush¬ 
ing  round,”  called  out  one  of  the  arrivals  in  a  deep  voice, 
“and  bring  us  some  steaming  hot  grog!” 

M.  Alfred  threw  down  his  cards,  took  stock  of  himself 
in  a  glass  where  the  flies  had  left  abundant  traces  of  their 
social  gatherings,  and  by  way  of  making  his  presence 
known,  coughed  politely.  Thereupon,  as  if  by  common  im¬ 
pulse,  the  six  persons  turned,  gave  him  nods  of  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  and  sat  down  by  his  side.  The  servant  continued 
her  frantic  revolutions.  The  landlady  had  vanished  into 
some  unknown  underground  region. 

“What  a  comforter  it  is!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  golden¬ 
haired  ladies,  apparently  referring  to  the  grog. 

“What  weather  it  is!”  sighed  another. 

“Fat  lot  of  receipts  we  are  likely  to  take!”  whimpered  a 
tearful-looking  gentleman. 
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Though  he  had  not  a  discerning  eye,  M.  Alfred  thought 
he  might  be  justified  in  the  opinion  that  he  had  the  honor 
of  hobnobbing  with  comedians,  and  derived  therefrom  so 
much  pride  that  he  ventured  to  introduce  himself, 

“M.  Alfred  Lardin,  commercial  traveler,  at  your 
service.” 

“Delighted,  Monsieur!”  said  he  who  seemed  to  be  the 
manager  of  the  company.  “Miles.  Eliane,  Lebon,  Josette; 
MM.  Tambois,  Galon,  and  your  humble  servant,  Charles 
Pantu,  artistes  of  the  principal  theaters  of  Foligny,  and 
here  to  play  this  evening  in  our  masterpiece,  ‘So  Much  the 
Worse  If  Your  Sister  Is  Ill.’  ” 

“Very  much  honored,  I’m  sure,”  declared  M.  Al¬ 
fred. 

And  then  they  lit  cigarettes.  They  discoursed  of  plays, 
of  artistes;  M.  Tambois  gave  an  imitation  of  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt;  M.  Galon  recalled  his  successes;  the  atmosphere  of 
the  cafe  became  animated  and  blue  with  acrid  smoke.  It 
was  good  to  be  there,  snug  and  warm,  while  outdoors  the 
sluices  of  a  sky  gone  mad  seemed  to  be  opening. 

Suddenly,  in  one  of  those  pauses  which  are  said  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  passage  of  angels,  a  tragic  note  was  struck.  “I 
have  lost  my  part!”  screamed  Mile.  Eliane.  Five  agitated 
voices  were  raised  in  response  to  this  heartfelt  cry.  M.  Al¬ 
fred  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  join  in  the  distress¬ 
ful  chorus. 

“Where  have  you  lost  it?”  asked  M.  Tambois. 

“How  do  I  know?  At  the  station  or  on  the  way  to  the 
hotel  when  I  opened  my  bag.” 

Instinctively  everyone  turned  towards  the  street.  They 
could  hardly  distinguish  anything  now,  but  they  heard  the 
beating  of  the  indefatigable  rain  on  the  panes,  as  on  a 
drum,  as  if  it  were  keeping  time  to  a  funeral  march. 
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“Well,  rain  or  no  rain,  I  must  go  out  and  look  for  it,” 
said  Mile.  Eliane. 

Her  companions  gazed  at  one  another,  hesitating  be¬ 
tween  duty  and  personal  comfort.  But  M.  Alfred  left  them 
no  time  to  display  their  gallantry.  He  raised  his  hand, 
deprecatingly :  “I  won’t  permit  it.  Mademoiselle  ...  I, 
myself  .  .  .”  One  of  the  gentlemen  interposed.  Mile. 
Eliane  made  up  her  lips  into  the  form  of  a  grateful  smile. 
The  obliging  old  man  took  his  umbrella,  overcoat  and  hat, 
and  went  out  under  the  pelting  rain,  as  in  the  old  days  of 
siege-warfare  they  went  out  under  a  rain  of  grapeshot. 

“Good  old  sort,  that!”  said  M.  Galon. 


M.  Alfred  commenced  his  search.  From  the  cafe  he 
went  up  to  the  station,  and  from  the  station  down  again 
to  the  cafe — a  good  three  miles  altogether.  He  had  almost 
to  swim  for  it.  He  rummaged  about  in  gutters  swollen 
into  torrents,  splashed  through  puddles,  floundered  in 
young  quagmires,  plunged  into  treacherous  holes  full  of 
mud,  absorbed  and  dripped  water  like  a  super-saturated 
sponge,  crouched  down  over  miry  accumulations,  and  for 
two  hours,  like  some  heroic  diver  in  submarine  depths,  pur¬ 
sued  his  exhaustive  inquisition.  All  in  vain;  he  could  not 
And  the  manuscript.  He  fished  out  and  carried  back  three 
dirty  scraps  of  paper  which  might  perhaps  .  .  . 

At  last  he  opened  the  cafe  door.  He  presented  himself, 
a  horrible  object,  daubed  with  slime  and  mud,  and  looking 
like  a  cold-meat  pie,  ashamed  of  his  failure,  yet  proud  of 
the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  the  extent  of  which  was  written 
large  on  his  overcoat  in  great  patches  of  clinging  mud. 

“Ah !  ”  shuddered  the  company. 

“Sorry,”  exclaimed  Eliane  briskly.  “I  have  found  my 
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part.  ...  It  was  in  the  pocket  of  my  waterproof.” 

M.  Alfred  sustained  the  blow  without  wincing.  “Have 
you?”  he  murmured.  “Well,  well  ...  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,”  and  came  forward  to  take  the  seat  he  had  occupied. 

M.  Tambois,  his  nearest  neighbor,  shrank  from  him 
visibly.  M.  Alfred  did  not  notice  it.  He  took  it  a  little  to 
heart,  however,  that  they  made  no  further  allusion  to  his 
wanderings.  Mile.  Eliane  might  at  least  have  given  him  a 
smile.  But  the  conversation  of  the  company  slipped  away 
from  the  subject  altogether,  and  soared  into  the  regions  of 
high  art,  and  hotels  with  fixed  tariffs. 

M.  Tambois  suddenly  sniffed  with  unnecessary  emphasis. 
“I  say  .  .  .”  he  exclaimed  .  .  .  “there’s  a  smell  as  if 
some  old  poodle  was  in  the  room !  ” 

Every  one  sniffed  with  emphasis.  It  was  true;  a  smell  of 
moist  dog  had  slipped  insidiously  through  the  apartment, 
and  was  contending  successfully  with  the  cheap  scents  with 
which  the  feminine  charms  of  the  company  were  inter¬ 
mingled. 

The  ineffable  M.  Alfred  intervened  promptly:  “Don’t 
disturb  yourselves;  I’ll  look  under  the  seats  .  .  .  perhaps 
it  is  the  house-dog.”  And  before  any  one  could  move,  he 
was  on  his  knees  under  the  table  looking  for  the  offending 
animal. 

Such  a  display  of  innocence  exasperated  M.  Pantu. 

“Why,  it’s  you  .  .  .  you  yourself  that  smell  like  that 
.  .  .  like  a  tank  of  stale  salt  beef  .  .  .  ugh!  the  idea  of 
coming  in  here  in  that  filthy  state  at  the  risk  of  upsetting 
these  ladies  who,  perhaps,  thanks  to  you,  won’t  be  able  to 
get  through  their  parts  tonight.  .  .  .” 

From  beneath  the  table  M.  Alfred  raised  a  face  digni¬ 
fied  by  resignation.  “Me?  You  really  think  it’s  me?” 

“I  haven’t  a  doubt  of  it,”  said  Mile.  Eliane. 
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The  old  man  got  on  his  feet  with  a  heartbroken  look 
and  trembling  lips,  a  ridiculous  but  touching  figure  with 
the  air  of  a  very  poor  man  who  is  ashamed  of  his  poverty. 
And  quietly,  without  demonstration,  strewing  low-voiced 
apologies  like  bunches  of  withered  violets,  he  went  out. 
The  rain  was  still  falling  persistently,  falling  as  if  it 
would  never  stop. 

“Good  old  sort,  that,”  said  M.  Galon  once  more. 

“I  thought  he  wasn’t  going  to  take  the  hint,”  remarked 
M.  Tambois. 

“You  see,  my  dears,  that’s  just  how  it  is,”  explained  M. 
Pantu  to  the  ladies,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “It’s  this  sort 
of  thing  that  disgusts  me  with  being  on  tour.  .  .  .  One 
has  to  mix  with  all  kinds  of  inferior  people.” 


THE  DEATH  OF  CARVER  DOONE  * 

By  R.  D.  Blackmore 

However  humble  i  might  be,  no  one,  knowing  any¬ 
thing  of  our  part  of  the  country,  would  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  doubt  that  now  here  was  a  great  to-do,  and  talk  of 
John  Ridd,  and  his  wedding.  The  fierce  fight  with  the 
Doones  so  lately,  and  my  leading  of  tlie  combat  (though  I 
fought  not  more  than  need  be),  and  the  vanishing  of  Sir 
Counsellor,  and  the  galloping  madness  of  Carver,  and  the 
religious  fear  of  the  women  that  this  last  was  gone  to  hell 
— for  he  himself  had  declared  that  his  aim,  while  he  cut 
through  our  yeomanry;  also  their  remorse,  that  he  should 
have  been  made  to  go  thither,  with  all  his  children  left 
behind — these  things,  I  say  (if  ever  I  can  again  contrive 
to  say  anything),  had  led  to  the  broadest  excitement  about 
my  wedding  to  Lorna.  We  heard  that  people  meant  to 
come  from  more  than  thirty  miles  around,  upon  excuse  of 
seeing  my  stature  and  Lorna’s  beauty;  but  in  good  truth 
out  of  sheer  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  meddling. 

Our  clerk  had  given  notice,  that  not  a  man  should  come 
inside  the  door  of  his  church  without  shilling-fee;  and 
women  (as  sure  to  see  twice  as  much)  must  every  one  pay 
two  shillings.  I  thought  this  wrong;  and,  as  churchwarden, 
begged  that  the  money  might  be  paid  into  mine  own  hands, 
when  taken.  But  the  clerk  said  that  was  against  all  law; 
and  he  had  orders  from  the  parson  to  pay  it  to  him  without 
*  From  Lorna  Doom. 
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delay.  So  as  I  always  obey  the  parson,  when  I  care  not 
much  about  a  thing,  I  let  them  have  it  their  own  way ; 
though  feeling  inclined  to  believe,  sometimes,  that  I  ought 
to  have  some  of  the  money. 

Dear  mother  arranged  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  to  be  done ;  and  Annie,  and  Lizzie,  and  all 
the  Snowes,  and  even  Ruth  Huckaback  (who  was  there, 
after  great  persuasion),  made  such  a  sweeping  of  dresses, 
that  I  scarcely  knew  where  to  place  my  feet,  and  longed 
for  a  staff,  to  put  by  their  gowns.  Then  Lorna  came  out 
of  a  pew  half-way,  in  a  manner  which  quite  astonished 
me,  and  took  my  left  hand  in  her  right,  and  I  prayed  God 
that  it  were  done  with. 

My  darling  looked  so  glorious,  that  I  was  afraid  of 
glancing  at  her,  yet  took  in  all  her  beauty.  She  was  in  a 
fright,  no  doubt;  but  nobody  should  see  it;  whereas  I  said 
(to  myself  at  least),  “I  will  go  through  it  like  a  grave¬ 
digger.” 

Lorna’s  dress  was  of  pure  white,  clouded  with  faint 
lavender  (for  the  sake  of  the  old  Earl  Brandir),  and  as 
simple  as  need  be,  except  for  perfect  loveliness.  I  was 
afraid  to  look  at  her,  as  I  said  before,  except  when  each  of 
us  said,  “I  will”;  and  then  each  dwelled  upon  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  for  any,  who  have  not  loved  as  I  have, 
to  conceive  my  joy  and  pride,  when  after  ring  and  all  was 
done,  and  the  parson  had  blessed  us,  Lorna  turned  to  look 
at  me,  with  a  subdued  glance. 

Her  eyes,  which  none  on  earth  may  ever  equal,  or  com¬ 
pare  with,  told  me  such  a  depth  of  comfort,  yet  awaiting 
further  commune,  that  I  was  almost  amazed,  thoroughly 
as  I  knew  them.  Darling  eyes,  the  sweetest  eyes,  the  love¬ 
liest,  the  most  loving  eyes — the  sound  of  a  shot  rang 
through  the  church,  and  those  eyes  were  filled  with  death. 
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Lorna  fell  across  my  knees,  when  I  was  going  to  kiss  her, 
as  the  bridegroom  is  allowed  to  do,  and  encouraged,  if  he 
needs  it;  a  flood  of  blood  came  out  upon  the  yellow  wood 
of  the  altar  steps;  and  at  my  feet  lay  Lorna,  trying  to  tell 
me  some  last  message  out  of  her  faithful  eyes.  I  lifted  her 
up,  and  petted  her,  and  coaxed  her,  but  it  was  no  good;  the 
only  sign  of  life  remaining  was  a  spirt  of  bright  red 
blood. 

Some  men  know  what  things  befall  them  in  the  supreme 
time  of  their  life — far  above  the  time  of  death — but  to 
me  comes  back  as  a  hazy  dream,  without  any  knowledge  in 
it,  what  I  did,  or  felt,  or  thought,  with  my  wife’s  arms 
flagging,  flagging,  around  my  neck,  as  I  raised  her  up,  and 
softly  put  them  there.  She  sighed  a  long  sigh  on  my  breast, 
for  her  last  farewell  to  life,  and  then  she  grew  so  cold, 
and  cold,  that  I  asked  the  time  of  year. 

It  was  now  Whit-Tuesday,  and  the  lilacs  all  in  blossom; 
and  why  I  thought  of  the  time  of  year,  with  the  young 
death  in  my  arms,  God,  or  His  angels,  may  decide,  having 
so  strangely  given  us.  Enough  that  so  I  did  and  looked; 
and  our  white  lilacs  were  beautiful.  Then  I  laid  my  wife 
in  my  mother’s  arms,  and  begging  that  no  one  would  make 
a  noise,  went  forth  for  my  revenge. 

Of  course,  I  knew  who  had  done  it.  There  was  but  one 
man  in  the  world  or  at  any  rate  in  our  part  of  it,  who  could 
have  done  such  a  thing — such  a  thing.  I  used  no  harsher 
word  about  it,  while  I  leaped  upon  our  best  horse,  with 
bridle  but  no  saddle,  and  set  the  head  of  Kickums  towards 
the  course  now  pointed  out  to  me.  Who  showed  me  the 
course,  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  knew  that  I  took  it.  And  the 
men  fell  back  before  me. 

Weapon  of  no  sort  had  I.  Unarmed,  and  wondering  at 
my  strange  attire  (with  a  bridal  vest,  wrought  by  our 
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Annie,  and  red  with  the  blood  of  the  bride),  I  went  forth 
just  to  find  out  this;  whether  in  this  world  there  be,  or 
be  no,  God  of  justice. 

With  my  vicious  horse  at  a  furious  speed,  I  came  upon 
Black  Barrow  Down,  directed  by  some  shout  of  men, 
which  seemed  to  me  but  a  whisper.  And  there,  about  a  fur¬ 
long  before  me,  rode  a  man  on  a  great  black  horse;  and  I 
knew  that  the  man  was  Carver  Doone. 

“Your  life,  or  mine,”  I  said  to  myself;  “as  the  will  of 
God  may  be.  But  we  two  live  not  upon  this  earth,  one  more 
hour,  together.” 

I  knew  the  strength  of  the  great  man;  and  I  knew  that 
he  was  armed  with  a  gun — if  he  had  time  to  load  again, 
after  shooting  my  Lorna — or  at  any  rate  with  pistols,  and 
a  horseman’s  sword  as  well.  Nevertheless  I  had  no  more 
doubt  of  killing  the  man  before  me,  than  a  cook  has  of 
spitting  a  headless  fowl. 

Sometimes  seeing  no  ground  beneath  me,  and  sometimes 
heeding  every  leaf,  and  the  crossing  of  the  grass  blades,  I 
followed  over  the  long  moor,  reckless  whether  seen  or  not. 
But  only  once,  the  other  man  turned  round,  and  looked 
back  again;  and  then  I  was  beside  a  rock  with  a  reedy 
swamp  behind  me. 

Although  he  was  so  far  before  me,  and  riding  as  hard 
as  ride  he  might,  I  saw  that  he  had  something  on  the  horse 
in  front  of  him;  something  which  needed  care,  and  stopped 
him  from  looking  backward.  In  the  whirl  of  my  wits,  I 
fancied  first  that  this  was  Lorna;  until  the  scene  I  had 
been  through  fell  across  hot  brain,  and  heart,  like  the  drop 
at  the  close  of  a  tragedy.  Rushing  there,  through  crag  and 
quag,  at  utmost  speed  of  a  maddened  horse,  I  saw,  as  of 
another’s  fate,  calmly  (as  on  canvas  laid),  the  brutal  deed, 
the  piteous  anguish,  and  the  cold  despair. 
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The  man  turned  up  the  gulley  leading  from  the  moor 
to  Cloven  Rocks,  through  which  John  Fry  had  tracked 
Uncle  Ben,  as  of  old  related.  But  as  Carver  entered  it,  he 
turned  round,  and  beheld  me  not  a  hundred  yards  behind; 
and  I  saw  that  he  was  bearing  his  child,  little  Ensie,  be¬ 
fore  him.  Ensie  also  descried  me,  and  stretched  his  hands, 
and  cried  to  me;  for  the  face  of  his  father  frightened 
him. 

Carver  Doone,  with  a  vile  oath,  thrust  spurs  into  his 
flagging  horse,  and  laid  one  hand  on  a  pistol-stock,  when  I 
knew  that  his  slung  carbine  had  received  no  bullet,  since 
the  one  that  had  pierced  Lorna.  And  a  cry  of  triumph  rose 
from  the  black  depths  of  my  heart.  What  cared  I  for 
pistols?  I  had  no  spurs,  neither  was  my  horse  one  to  need 
the  rowel ;  I  rather  held  him  in  than  urged  him,  for  he 
was  fresh  as  ever;  and  I  knew  that  the  black  steed  in 
front,  if  he  breasted  the  steep  ascent,  where  the  track  di¬ 
vided,  must  be  in  our  reach  at  once. 

His  rider  knew  this;  and,  having  no  room  in  the  rocky 
channel  to  turn  and  Are,  drew  rein  at  the  crossways  sharply, 
and  plunged  into  the  black  ravine  leading  to  the  Wizard’s 
Slough.  “Is  it  so?”  I  said  to  myself,  with  brain  and  head 
cold  as  iron:  “though  the  foul  fiend  come  from  the  slough, 
to  save  thee;  thou  shalt  carve  it.  Carver.” 

I  followed  my  enemy  carefully,  steadily,  even  leisurely; 
for  I  had  him,  as  in  a  pitfall,  whence  no  escape  might  be. 
He  thought  that  I  feared  to  approach  him,  for  he  knew 
not  where  he  was:  and  his  low  disdainful  laugh  came 
back.  “Laugh  he  who  wins,”  thought  I. 

A  gnarled  and  half-starved  oak,  as  stubborn  as  my  own 
resolve,  and  smitten  by  some  storm  of  old,  hung  from  the 
crag  above  me.  Rising  from  my  horse’s  back,  although  I 
had  no  stirrups,  I  caught  a  limb,  and  tore  it  (like  a  wheat- 
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awn)  from  the  socket.  Men  show  the  rent  even  now,  with 
wonder;  none  with  more  wonder  than  myself. 

Carver  Doone  turned  the  corner  suddenly,  on  the  black 
and  bottomless  bog;  with  a  start  of  fear  he  reined  back  his 
horse,  and  I  thought  he  would  have  turned  upon  me.  But 
instead  of  that,  he  again  rode  on;  hoping  to  find  a  way 
round  the  side. 

Now  there  is  a  way  between  cliff  and  slough,  for  those 
who  know  the  ground  thoroughly,  or  have  time  enough  to 
search  it;  but  for  him  there  was  no  road,  and  he  lost  some 
time  in  seeking  it.  Upon  this  he  made  up  his  mind;  and 
wheeling,  fired,  and  then  rode  at  me. 

His  bullet  struck  me  somewhere,  but  I  took  no  heed  of 
that.  Fearing  only  his  escape,  I  laid  my  horse  across  the 
way,  and  with  the  limb  of  the  oak  struck  full  on  the 
forehead  his  charging  steed.  Ere  the  slash  of  the  sword 
came  nigh  me,  the  man  and  horse  rolled  over,  and  well- 
nigh  bore  my  own  horse  down,  with  the  power  of  their 
onset. 

Carver  Doone  was  somewhat  stunned,  and  could  not 
arise  for  a  moment.  Meanwhile  I  leaped  on  the  ground, 
and  waited,  smoothing  my  hair  back,  and  baring  my  arms, 
as  though  in  the  ring  for  wrestling.  Then  the  little  boy 
ran  to  me,  clasped  my  leg,  and  looked  up  at  me:  and  the 
terror  in  his  eyes  made  me  almost  fear  myself. 

“Ensie,  dear,”  I  said  quite  gently,  grieving  that  he 
should  see  his  wicked  father  killed,  “run  up  yonder  round 
the  corner,  and  try  to  find  a  pretty  bunch  of  bluebells  for 
the  lady.”  The  child  obeyed  me,  hanging  back,  and  look¬ 
ing  back,  and  then  laughing,  while  I  prepared  for  busi¬ 
ness.  There  and  then,  I  might  have  killed  mine  enemy, 
with  a  single  blow,  while  he  lay  unconscious;  but  it  would 
have  been  foul  play. 
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With  a  sullen  and  black  scowl,  the  Carver  gathered  his 
mighty  limbs,  and  arose  and  looked  round  for  his  weapons; 
but  I  had  put  them  well  away.  Then  he  came  to  me,  and 
gazed,  being  wont  to  frighten  thus  young  men. 

“I  would  not  harm  you,  lad,”  he  said,  with  a  lofty  style 
of  sneering:  “I  have  punished  you  enough,  for  most  of 
your  impertinence.  For  the  rest  I  forgive  you;  because  you 
have  been  good,  and  gracious,  to  my  little  son.  Go,  and  be 
contented.” 

For  answer,  I  smote  him  on  the  cheek,  lightly,  and  not 
to  hurt  him:  but  to  make  his  blood  leap  up.  I  would  not 
sully  my  tongue,  by  speaking  to  a  man  like  this. 

There  was  a  level  space  of  sward,  between  us  and  the 
slough.  With  the  courtesy  derived  from  London,  and  the 
processions  I  had  seen,  to  this  place  I  led  him.  And  that  he 
might  breathe  himself,  and  have  every  fibre  cool,  and  every 
muscle  ready,  my  hold  upon  his  coat  I  loosed,  and  left  him 
to  begin  with  me,  whenever  he  thought  proper. 

I  think  he  felt  that  his  time  was  come.  I  think  he  knew 
from  my  knitted  muscles,  and  the  firm  arch  of  my  breast, 
and  the  way  in  which  I  stood,  but  most  of  all  from  my 
stern  blue  eyes,  that  he  had  found  his  master.  At  any  rate 
a  paleness  came,  an  ashy  paleness  on  his  cheeks,  and  the 
vast  calves  of  his  legs  bowed  in,  as  if  he  were  out  of 
training. 

Seeing  this,  villain  as  he  was,  I  offered  him  first  chance. 
I  stretched  forth  my  left  hand,  as  I  do  to  a  weaker  antag¬ 
onist,  and  I  let  him  have  the  hug  of  me.  But  in  this  I  was 
too  generous;  having  forgotten  my  pistol-wound,  and  the 
cracking  of  one  of  my  short  lower  ribs.  Carver  Doone 
caught  me  round  the  waist,  with  such  a  grip  as  never  yet 
had  been  laid  upon  me. 

I  heard  my  rib  go,  I  grasped  his  arm,  and  tore  the  muscle 
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out  of  it  (as  the  string  comes  out  of  an  orange);  then  I 
took  him  by  the  throat,  which  is  not  allowed  in  wrestling; 
but  he  had  snatched  at  mine;  and  now  was  no  time  of 
dalliance.  In  vain  he  tugged,  and  strained,  and  writhed, 
dashed  his  bleeding  fist  into  my  face,  and  flung  himself  on 
me,  with  gnashing  jaws.  Beneath  the  iron  of  my  strength 
— for  God  that  day  was  with  me — I  had  him  helpless  in 
two  minutes,  and  his  fiery  eyes  lolled  out. 

“I  will  not  harm  thee  any  more,”  I  cried,  so  far  as  I 
could  for  panting,  the  work  being  very  furious:  “Carver 
Doone,  thou  art  beaten:  own  it,  and  thank  God  for  it;  and 
go  thy  way,  and  repent  thyself.” 

It  was  all  too  late.  Even  if  he  had  yielded  in  his  raven¬ 
ing  frenzy,  for  his  beard  was  like  a  mad  dog’s  jowl;  even 
if  he  would  have  owned  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  had  found  his  master;  it  was  all  too  late. 

The  black  bog  had  him  by  the  feet;  the  sucking  of  the 
ground  drew  on  him,  like  the  thirsty  lips  of  death.  In  our 
fury,  we  had  heeded  neither  wet  nor  dry,  nor  thought  of 
earth  beneath  us.  I  myself  might  scarcely  leap,  with  the 
last  spring  of  o’er-laboured  legs,  from  the  engulfing  grave 
of  slime.  He  fell  back,  with  his  swarthy  breast  (from 
which  my  grip  had  rent  all  clothing),  like  a  hummock  of 
bog-oak,  standing  out  the  quagmire;  and  then  he  tossed  his 
arms  to  heaven,  and  they  were  black  to  the  elbow,  and  the 
glare  of  his  eyes  was  ghastly.  I  could  only  gaze  and  pant: 
for  my  strength  was  no  more  than  an  infant’s,  from  the 
fury  and  the  horror.  Scarcely  could  I  turn  away,  while, 
joint  by  joint,  he  sank  from  sight. 


THE  GREENLAND  SHARK* 

By  Johan  Bojer 

For  sheer  havoc,  there  is  no  gale  like  a  good  north¬ 
wester,  when  it  roars  in,  through  the  long  winter 
evenings,  driving  the  spindrift  before  it  between  the  rocky 
walls  of  the  fjord.  It  churns  the  water  to  a  froth  of  rush¬ 
ing  wave  crests,  while  the  boats  along  the  beach  are  flung 
in  somersaults  up  to  the  doors  of  the  grey  flsher  huts,  and 
solid  old  barn  gangways  are  lifted  and  sent  flying  like 
unwieldy  birds  over  the  fields.  “Mercy  on  us!”  cry  the 
maids,  for  it  is  milking-time,  and  they  have  to  fight  their 
way  on  hands  and  knees  across  the  yard  to  the  cowshed, 
dragging  a  lantern  that  will  go  out  and  a  milk-pail  that 
won^t  be  held.  And  “Lord  preserve  us!”  mutter  the  old 
wives  seated  round  the  stove  within  doors — and  their 
thoughts  are  far  away  in  the  north  with  the  Lofoten  fish¬ 
ermen,  out  at  sea,  maybe,  this  very  night. 

But  on  a  calm  spring  day,  the  fjord  just  steals  in  smooth 
and  shining  by  ness  and  bay.  And  at  low  water  there  is  a 
whole  wonderland  of  strange  little  islands,  sand-banks, 
and  weed-fringed  rocks  left  high  and  dry,  with  clear  pools 
between,  where  bare-legged  urchins  splash  about,  and  tiny 
flat-fish  as  big  as  a  halfpenny  dart  away  to  every  side. 
The  air  is  filled  with  a  smell  of  salt  sea-water  and  warm, 
wet  beach-waste,  and  the  sea-pie,  see-sawing  about  on  a 
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big  stone  in  the  water,  lifts  his  red  beak  cheerily  sunwaras 
and  pipes:  “Kluip,  kluip!  the  spring  has  come!” 

On  just  such  a  day,  two  boys  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts 
came  hurrying  out  from  one  of  the  fishermen’s  huts  down 
towards  the  beach.  Boys  are  never  so  busy  as  when  they 
are  up  to  some  piece  of  mischief,  and  evidently  the  pair 
had  business  of  this  sort  in  hand.  Peer  Tnien,  fair-haired 
and  sallow-faced,  was  pushing  a  wheelbarrow;  his  com¬ 
panion,  Martin  Bruvold,  a  dark  youth  with  freckles,  car¬ 
ried  a  tub.  And  both  talked  mysteriously  in  whispers,  cast¬ 
ing  anxious  glances  out  over  the  water. 

Peer  Trden  was,  of  course,  the  ringleader.  That  he 
always  was:  the  forest  fire  of  last  year  was  laid  at  his  door. 
And  now  he  had  made  it  clear  to  some  of  his  friends  that 
boys  had  just  as  much  right  to  lay  out  deep-sea  lines  as 
men.  All  through  the  winter  they  had  been  kept  at  grown-up 
work,  cutting  peat  and  carrying  wood;  why  should  they 
be  left  now  to  fool  about  with  the  inshore  fishing,  and 
bring  home  nothing  better  than  flounders  and  coal-fish 
and  silly  codlings?  The  big  deep-sea  line  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  touch — that  was  so — but  the  Lofoten  fishery 
was  at  its  height,  and  none  of  the  men  would  be  back 
till  it  was  over.  So  the  boys  had  baited  up  the  line  on  the 
sly  down  at  the  boathouse  the  day  before,  and  laid  it  out 
across  the  deepest  part  of  the  fjord. 

Now  the  thing  about  a  deep-sea  line  is  that  it  may  bring 
to  the  surface  fish  so  big  and  so  fearsome  that  the  like 
has  never  been  seen  before.  Yesterday,  however,  there  had 
been  trouble  of  a  different  sort.  To  their  dismay,  the  boys 
had  found  that  they  had  not  sinkers  enough  to  weight  the 
shore  end  of  the  line;  and  it  looked  as  if  they  might  have 
to  give  up  the  whole  thing.  But  Peer,  ever  ready,  had  hit 
on  the  novel  idea  of  making  one  end  fast  to  the  trunk  of 
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a  small  fir  growing  at  the  outermost  point  of  the  ness, 
and  carrying  the  line  from  there  out  over  the  open  fjord. 
Then  a  stone  at  the  farther  end,  and  with  the  magic  words, 
“Fie,  fish!”  it  was  paid  out  overboard,  vanishing  into  the 
green  depths.  The  deed  was  done.  True,  there  were  a 
couple  of  hooks  dangling  in  mid-air  at  the  shore  end,  be¬ 
tween  the  tree  and  the  water,  and,  while  they  might  serve 
to  catch  an  eider  duck,  or  a  guillemot,  if  any  one  should 
chance  to  come  rowing  past  in  the  dark  and  get  hung  up — 
why,  the  boys  might  find  they  had  made  a  human  catch. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  they  whispered  eagerly  and  hurried 
down  to  the  boat. 

“Here  comes  Peter  Rbnningen,”  cried  Martin  suddenly. 

This  was  the  third  member  of  the  crew,  a  lanky  youth 
with  whitish  eyebrows  and  a  foolish  face.  He  stammered, 
and  made  a  queer  noise  when  he  laughed:  “Chee-hee-hee.” 
Twice  he  had  been  turned  down  in  the  confirmation 
classes;  after  all,  what  was  the  use  of  learning  lessons  out 
of  a  book  when  nobody  ever  had  patience  to  wait  while  he 
said  them? 

Together  they  ran  the  boat  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
got  it  afloat,  and  scrambled  in,  with  much  waving  of 
patched  trouser  legs.  “Hi!”  cried  a  voice  up  on  the  beach, 
“let  me  come  too!” 

“There’s  Klaus,”  said  Martin.  “Shall  we  take  him 
along?” 

“No,”  said  Peter  Rbnningen. 

“Oh  yes,  let’s,”  said  Peer. 

Klaus  Brock,  the  son  of  the  district  doctor,  was  a  blue¬ 
eyed  youngster  in  knickerbockers  and  a  sailor  blouse.  He 
was  playing  truant,  no  doubt — Klaus  had  his  lessons  at 
home  with  a  private  tutor — and  would  certainly  get  a 
thrashing  from  his  father  when  he  got  home. 
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“Hurry  up,”  called  Peer,  getting  out  an  oar,  Klaus 
clambered  in,  and  the  white-straked  four-oar  surged  across 
the  bay,  rocking  a  little  as  the  boys  pulled  out  of  stroke. 
Martin  was  rowing  at  the  bow,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Peer,  who 
sat  in  the  stern  in  command  with  his  eyes  dancing,  full  of 
great  things  to  be  done.  Martin,  poor  fellow,  was  half 
afraid  already;  he  never  could  understand  why  Peer,  who 
was  to  be  a  parson  when  he  grew  up,  was  always  hitting 
upon  things  to  do  that  were  evidently  sinful  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord. 

Peer  was  a  town  boy,  who  had  been  put  out  to  board 
with  a  fisherman  in  the  village.  His  mother  had  been  no 
better  than  she  should  be,  so  people  said,  but  she  was 
dead  now,  and  the  father  at  any  rate  must  be  a  rich  gentle¬ 
man,  for  he  sent  the  boy  a  present  of  ten  whole  crowns 
every  Christmas,  so  that  Peer  always  had  money  in  his 
pocket.  Naturally,  then,  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the  other 
boys,  and  took  the  lead  in  all  things  as  a  chieftain  by 
right. 

The  boat  moved  on  past  the  grey  rocks,  the  beach  and 
the  huts  above  it  growing  blue  and  faint  in  the  distance. 
Up  among  the  distant  hills  a  red  wooden  farm-house'  on  its 
white  foundation  wall  stood  out  clear. 

Here  was  the  ness  at  last,  and  there  stood  the  fir.  Peer 
climbed  up  and  loosed  the  end  of  the  line,  while  the  others 
leaned  over  the  side,  watching  the  cord  where  it  vanished 
in  the  depths.  What  would  it  bring  to  light  when  it  came 
up? 

“Row!”  ordered  Peer,  and  began  hauling  in. 

The  boat  was  headed  straight  out  across  the  fjord,  and 
the  long  line  with  its  trailing  hooks  hauled  in  and  coiled 
up  neatly  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  tub.  Peer’s  heart  was 
beating.  There  came  a  tug — the  first — and  the  faint  shim- 
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mer  of  a  fish  deep  down  in  the  water.  Pooh!  only  a  big 
cod.  Peer  heaved  it  in  with  a  careless  swinsr  over  the  eun- 
wale.  Next  came  a  ling — a  deep  water  fish  at  any  rate  this 
time.  Then  a  tusk,  and  another,  and  another;  these  would 
please  the  women,  being  good  eating,  and  perhaps  make 
them  hold  their  tongues  when  the  men  came  home.  Now 
the  line  jerks  heavily;  what  is  coming?  A  grey  shadow 
comes  in  sight.  “Here  with  the  gaff!”  cries  Peer,  and 
Peter  throws  it  across  to  him.  “What  is  it,  what  is  it?” 
shriek  the  other  three.  “Steady!  don’t  upset  the  boat;  a 
catfish.”  A  stroke  of  the  gaff  over  the  side,  and  a  clumsy 
grey  body  is  heaved  into  the  boat,  where  it  rolls  about, 
hissing  and  biting  at  the  bottom-boards  and  baler,  the 
splinters  crackling  under  its  teeth.  “Mind,  mind!”  cries 
Klaus — he  was  always  nervous  in  a  boat. 

But  Peer  was  hauling  in  again.  They  were  nearly  half¬ 
way  across  the  fjord  by  now,  and  the  line  came  up  from 
mysterious  depths,  which  no  fisherman  had  ever  sounded. 
The  strain  on  Peer  began  to  show  in  his  looks;  the  others 
sat  watching  his  face.  “Is  the  line  heavy?”  asked  Klaus. 
“Keep  still,  can’t  you?”  put  in  Martin,  glancing  along 
the  slanting  line  to  where  it  vanished  far  below.  Peer  was 
still  hauling.  A  sense  of  something  uncanny  seemed  to  be 
thrilling  up  into  his  hands  from  the  deep  sea.  The  feel  of 
the  line  was  strange.  There  was  no  great  weight,  not  even 
the  clean  tug-tug  of  an  ordinary  fish;  it  was  as  if  a  giant 
hand  were  pulling  gently,  very  gently,  to  draw  him  over¬ 
board  and  down  into  the  depths.  Then  suddenly  a  violent 
jerk  almost  dragged  him  over  the  side. 

“Look  out!  What  is  it?”  cried  the  three  together. 

“Sit  down  in  the  boat,”  shouted  Peer.  And  with  the 
true  fisherman’s  sense  of  discipline  they  obeyed. 

Peer  was  gripping  the  line  firmly  with  one  hand,  the 
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other  clutching  one  of  the  thwarts.  “Have  we  another 
gaff?”  he  jerked  out  breathlessly. 

“Here’s  one.”  Peter  Ronningen  pulled  out  a  second  iron- 
hooked  cudgel. 

“You  take  it,  Martin,  and  stand  by.” 

“But  what — what  is  it?” 

“Don’t  know  what  it  is.  But  it’s  something  big.” 

“Cut  the  line,  and  row  for  your  lives!”  wailed  the 
doctor’s  son.  Strange  he  should  be  such  a  coward  at  sea,  a 
fellow  who’d  tackle  a  man  twice  his  size  on  dry  land. 

Once  'more  Peer  was  jerked  almost  overboard.  He 
thought  of  the  forest  fire  the  year  before — it  would  never 
do  to  have  another  such  mishap  on  his  shoulders.  Suppose 
the  great  monster  did  come  up  and  capsize  them — they 
were  ever  so  far  from  land.  What  a  to-do  there  would 
be  if  they  were  all  drowned,  and  it  came  out  that  it 
was  his  fault.  Involuntarily  he  felt  for  his  knife  to  cut 
the  line — then  thrust  it  back  again,  and  went  on 
hauling. 

Here  it  comes — a  great  shadow  heaving  up  through  the 
water.  The  huge  beast  flings  itself  round,  sending  a  flurry 
of  bubbles  to  the  surface.  And  there! — a  gleam  of  white; 
a  row  of  great  white  teeth  on  the  underside.  Aha!  now  he 
knows  what  it  is!  The  Greenland  shark  is  the  fiercest 
monster  of  the  northern  seas,  quite  able  to  make  short 
work  of  a  few  boys  or  so. 

“Steady  now,  Martin — ready  with  the  gaff.” 

The  brute  was  wallowing  on  the  surface  now,  the  water 
boiling  around  him.  His  tail  lashed  the  sea  to  foam,  a  big, 
pointed  head  showed  up,  squirming  under  the  hook.  “Now!” 
cried  Peer,  and  two  gaffs  struck  at  the  same  moment,  the 
boat  heeled  over,  letting  in  a  rush  of  water,  and  Klaus, 
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dropping  his  oars,  sprang  into  the  bow,  with  a  cry  of 
“Jesus,  save  us!” 

Next  second  a  heavy  body,  big  as  a  grown  man,  was 
heaved  in  over  the  gunwale,  and  two  boys  were  all  but  shot 
out  the  other  way.  And  now  the  fun  began.  The  boys  loosed 
their  hold  of  the  gaffs,  and  sprang  apart  to  give  the  creature 
room.  There  it  lay  raging,  the  great  black  beast  of  prey, 
with  its  sharp  threatening  snout  and  wicked  red  eyes  ablaze. 
The  strong  tail  lashed  out,  hurling  oars  and  balers  over¬ 
board,  the  long  teeth  snapped  at  the  bottom-boards  and 
thwarts.  Now  and  again  it  would  leap  high  up  in  the  air, 
only  to  fall  back  again,  writhing  furiously,  hissing  and  spit¬ 
ting  and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  its  red  eyes  glaring  from 
one  to  another  of  the  terrified  captors,  as  if  saying:  “Come 
on — just  a  little  nearer!” 

Meanwhile,  Martin  Bruvold  was  in  terror  that  the 
shark  would  smash  the  boat  to  pieces.  He  drew  his  knife 
and  took  a  step  forward — a  flash  in  the  air,  and  the  steel 
went  in  deep  between  the  back  fins,  sending  up  a  spurt  of 
blood.  “Look  out!”  cried  the  others,  but  Martin  had  al¬ 
ready  sprung  back  out  of  reach  of  the  black  tail.  And 
now  the  dance  of  death  began  anew.  The  knife  was  fixed 
to  the  grip  in  the  creature’s  back;  one  gaff  had  buried 
its  hook  between  the  eyes,  and  another  hung  on  the  flank — 
the  wooden  shafts  were  flung  this  way  and  that  at  every 
bound,  and  the  boat’s  frame  shook  and  groaned  under  the 
blows. 

“She’ll  smash  the  boat  and  we’ll  go  to  the  bottom,” 
cried  Peer. 

And  now  his  knife  flashed  out  and  sent  a  stream  of 
blood  spouting  from  between  the  shoulders,  but  the  blow 
cost  him  his  foothold — and  in  a  moment  the  two  bodies 
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were  rolling  over  and  over  together  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat. 

“Oh,  Lord  Jesus!”  shrieked  Klaus,  clinging  to  the 
stempost.  “She’ll  kill  him!  She’ll  kill  him!” 

Peer  was  half  up  now,  on  his  knees,  but  as  he  reached 
out  a  hand  to  grasp  the  side,  the  brute’s  jaws  seized  on  his 
arm.  The  boy’s  face  was  contorted  with  pain — another 
moment  and  the  sharp  teeth  would  have  bitten  through, 
when,  swift  as  thought,  Peter  Rdnningen  dropped  his  oars 
and  sent  his  knife  straight  in  between  the  beast’s  eyes.  The 
blade  pierced  through  to  the  brain,  and  the  grip  of  the 
teeth  relaxed. 

“C-c-cursed  d-d-devil!”  stammered  Peter,  as  he  scram¬ 
bled  back  to  his  oars.  Another  moment,  and  Peer  had 
dragged  himself  clear  and  was  kneeling  by  the  forward 
thwart,  holding  the  ragged  sleeve  of  his  wounded  arm, 
while  the  blood  trickled  through  his  fingers. 

When  at  last  they  were  pulling  homeward,  the  little 
boat  overloaded  with  the  weight  of  the  great  carcase,  all 
at  once  they  stopped  rowing. 

“Where  is  Klaus?”  asked  Peer — for  the  doctor’s  son 
was  gone  from  where  he  had  sat,  clinging  to  the  stem. 

“Why — there  he  is — in  the  bottom!” 

There  lay  the  big  lout  of  fifteen,  who  already  boasted 
of  his  love-affairs,  learned  German,  and  was  to  be  a 
gentleman  like  his  father — there  he  lay  on  the  bottom- 
boards  in  the  bow  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  others  were  frightened  at  first,  but  Peer,  who  was 
sitting  washing  his  wounded  arm,  took  a  dipper  full  of 
water  and  flung  it  in  the  unconscious  one’s  face.  The  next 
instant  Klaus  had  started  up  sitting,  caught  wildly  at  the 
gunwale,  and  shrieked  out: 

“Cut  the  line,  and  row  for  your  lives!” 
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A  roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  the  rest;  they  dropped 
their  oars  and  sat  doubled  up  and  gasping.  But  on  the  beach, 
before  going  home,  they  agreed  to  say  nothing  about 
Klaus’s  fainting  fit.  And  for  weeks  afterwards  the  four 
scamps’  exploit  was  the  talk  of  the  village,  so  that  they  felt 
there  was  not  much  fear  of  their  getting  the  thrashing 
they  deserved  when  the  men  came  home. 


FORCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  * 


By  Frederic  Boutet 

/^NE  afternoon  when  the  boulevards  were  crowded, 
the  Portly  Gentleman  suddenly  felt  something 
strange  moving  in  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat  and  made 
a  quick  grab  at  it.  He  seized  a  small,  icy-cold  hand,  and 
gripped  it  with  all  his  strength,  which  was  considerable. 
At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a  moan  of  pain,  and  caught 
sight  of  the  thief ;  it  was  a  little  boy  in  rags,  so  thin  that 
the  bones  seemed  to  be  coming  through  his  skin,  and  green 
with  a  fear  that  prevented  him  from  moving  or  speaking. 

The  first  impulse  that  moved  the  Portly  Gentleman  was 
indignant  anger: 

“You  little  thief!  You  young  blackguard!  At  your  age! 
Putting  your  hand  into  other  people’s  pockets!  Just  wait 
till  I  get  a  policeman!” 

The  youngster  did  wait,  livid,  distraught  with  fear. 
Shaken  like  a  plum-tree  by  the  Portly  Gentleman,  he 
seemed  likely  to  fall  to  pieces,  but  he  remained  silent  and 
resigned.  A  crowd  gathered,  and  gave  vent  to  the  various 
platitudes  by  which  people  like  to  explain  what  everybody 
understands. 

The  Portly  Gentleman,  dragging  or  rather  carrying  the 

♦From  T^wenty-Nine  Tales  from  the  French.  Selected  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  Alys  Eyre  Macklin.  Copyright,  1922,  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
iSf  Co.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 
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child  with  him,  took  several  furious  steps.  But  he  was 
naturally  a  good-hearted  man,  and  he  had  a  vague  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  philanthropy.  He  suddenly  became  con¬ 
scious  of  the  extraordinary  contrast  they  presented;  he, 
enormous  in  his  rich  fur  coat;  the  thief,  so  tiny  in  his 
tatters.  He  felt  confusedly  the  strange  inferiority  of  being 
the  complainant  in  such  circumstances.  Besides,  the  crowd 
annoyed  him. 

“Wait  a  bit.  I’ll  take  you  there  in  a  cab,  to  the  police 
station,”  he  said. 

He  called  a  taxi,  and  pushing  the  still  unresisting  child 
into  it,  set  him  down  on  the  front  seat,  still  keeping  a  grip 
on  him. 

“Now  then,  tell  me  the  truth,”  he  ordered  in  a  terrible 
voice.  “What’s  your  name?  How  old  are  you?  What 
do  your  parents  do?  How  long  have  you  been  a  pick¬ 
pocket?” 

But  the  thief  broke  into  such  convulsive  sobs  that  the 
Portly  Gentleman  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  suffocated, 
and  alarmed,  he  tried  to  soothe  him: 

“Don’t  cry;  answer!” 

A  shrill  small  voice  filtered  through  the  sobs. 

“I’m  nine.”  (He  looked  six.)  “Me  father  died  two 
years  ago.  Me  mother’s  ill  and  can’t  work.  We’ve  got 
nothin’  to  eat,  and  no  fire,  and  the  kids  are  all  crying.  .  .  .” 

“The  kids?”  asked  the  Portly  Gentleman  in  surprise. 

“Yes,  me  little  sisters;  there’s  three  of  ’em;  there’s 
two  of  ’em  dead.  I’m  called  Victor.” 

The  Portly  Gentleman  loosed  his  hold  on  the  cold  little 
hands;  he  looked  into  the  wan  little  face  where  the  tears 
were  washing  furrows  in  the  dirt.  He  snuffled: 

“Where  does  she  live,  your  mother?”  he  asked. 

The  child  gave  an  address  in  a  distant  quarter  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Gentilly.  The  gentleman  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window  and  gave  an  order  to  the  driver.  The 
driver,  on  his  box,  gave  a  start  of  dismay. 

“You’ll  at  least  give  me  the  return  fare,  sir,”  he  com¬ 
plained,  disgusted. 

“Naturally,”  said  the  Portly  Gentleman. 

And  they  ran  past  the  police  station  without  stopping. 

The  child  was  a  little  calmer,  and  his  companion  con¬ 
tinued  his  questions: 

“Tell  me,  how  long  have  you  been  thieving,  and  who 
taught  you?” 

“This  is  the  first  time;  I  never  did  it  before.  Ugene 
showed  me  how.” 

“Who  is  Ugene?” 

“I  dun’no.  He  spoke  to  me  in  the  street.  He’s  about  as 
old  as  me.  But  he  knows  his  way  about;  he’s  clever.  He 
showed  me  for  a  joke  ...  on  a  drunk  man  .  .  .  but  I 
didn’t  take  anything  from  the  drunk  man.  .  .  .  And  to-day 
I  tried.  We’d  nothing  but  three  potatoes  all  day  yesterday. 
And  the  kids  was  all  crying.  .  .  .  And  they’re  turning  us 
out  of  our  room.  And  this  morning  I  was  going  to  sell 
some  vi’lets  that  a  woman  that  lives  beside  us  gave  me,  and 
a  p’liceman  took  me  to  the  station  because  I  hadn’t  a 
license,  and  they  took  the  vi’lets  away.  .  .  .  And  I’ve 
got  to  give  ninepence  to  the  woman,  and  I’ll  get  a  hiding 
if  I  don’t  pay.  .  .  .  And  then  I  begged,  and  no  one  gave 
me  nothing.  .  .  .  Then  I  tried  ...  I  tried  on  you.  .  .  . 
I’m  down  on  my  luck.  ...  You  won’t  have  me  put  in 
quod,  sir,  will  you?  I  won’t  do  it  again,  I  promise  I’ll  never 
try  it  again!  I  don’t  know  what  me  mother  would  say  if 
she  knew.  ...  You  won’t,  sir,  you  won’t  put  me  in 
quod?  .  .  .” 

“I’m  going  with  you  to  your  home  to  see  if  you’ve  been 
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telling  me  the  truth,”  said  the  Portly  Gentleman  pompously. 
“I  will  then  decide  what  I  am  going  to  do.” 

Silence  fell  between  them.  .  .  .  Though  he  was  still 
gulping  down  his  sobs,  the  child  began  to  take  a  timid  pleas¬ 
ure  in  being  in  an  automobile.  The  Portly  Gentleman 
tried  to  meditate  on  the  inequalities  of  the  human  lot.  The 
taxi  was  now  running  through  a  district  unknown  to  this 
fortunate  gentleman  who  lived  in  a  fashionable  part  of 
Paris,  and  considered  that  civilization  ended  at  the  Ob- 
servatoire.  They  passed  through  curious  streets,  some  of 
them  dangerous,  and  finally  they  stopped  before  a  tumble- 
down  and  leprous  building. 

“You’d  better  be  as  quick  as  you  can,  sir.  This  is  the 
sort  of  place  where  people  get  murdered,”  said  the  chauf¬ 
feur  between  his  teeth,  as  he  looked  at  the  ragged  aborigines 
who  crowded  to  the  doors  to  see  the  taxi. 

But  they  were  only  the  inquisitive  poor,  and  the  Portly 
Gentleman  had  resolved  to  carry  it  through.  Guided  by  his 
thief,  he  stumbled  up  three  flights  of  broken  and  evil¬ 
smelling  stairs,  and  went  into  a  room  the  like  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  seen,  for  it  consisted  of  the  ceiling,  the  walls, 
and  a  tiled  floor  on  M'hich  were  two  mattresses,  two  broken 
chairs,  a  broken  table,  and  a  broken  and  an  empty  stove. 
A  wretched  woman  sat  at  a  gaping  window  sewing  at 
some  rags,  among  which  the  Portly  Gentleman  saw  a 
waxen-faced  infant  that  looked  as  if  it  were  dead.  A  little 
girl  of  eight  was  sorting  some  dirty  feathers  in  a  corner 
and  another,  still  smaller,  lay  shivering  on  one  of  the 
mattresses.  It  was  terribly  cold  and  growing  dark. 

The  Portly  Gentleman  gazed  at  all  this  with  horror. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  a  poverty-stricken  home, 
and  it  greatly  impressed  him.  A  sort  of  sudden  shame  took 
possession  of  him;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  some 
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odious  oppressor,  and  more  ridiculous  than  he  felt  a  little 
while  ago  on  the  boulevard.  He  had  prepared  some  mag¬ 
nanimous  and  highly-moral  remarks,  but  he  could  not  re¬ 
member  a  word  of  them.  But  he  was  obliged  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  for  the  woman  was  looking  at  him  in  stupefied 
amazement.  Making  a  violent  effort,  he  managed  to  blurt 
out  in  a  bleating  sort  of  voice: 

“It’s  all  right  .  .  .  there’s  nothing  wrong  .  .  .  the 
child  will  explain  .  .  .  it’s  nothing  ...  a  mistake  .  .  . 
allow  me.  .  .  .” 

A  coin  glittered  on  the  table.  The  Portly  Gentleman  was 
already  floundering  down  the  staircase.  Thoroughly  upset, 
he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  found  himself  once  more 
in  the  taxi  that  took  him  back  to  his  own  world. 


Meanwhile,  in  the  garret,  the  bewildered  mother  was 
trying  to  get  some  explanation  out  of  Victor,  who  was  dis¬ 
inclined  to  give  any.  When  at  length  she  got  at  the  truth, 
she  burst  into  despairing  tears. 

“It  was  all  we  had;  my  God,  it  was  all  that  we  had 
left,  being  honest,”  she  sobbed.  “Your  poor  father  would 
sooner  have  died  of  hunger  than  have  touched  a  ha’penny 
that  wasn’t  his.  .  .  .  My  God,  my  God,  what  a  thing! 

.  .  .  Victor,  my  little  Victor,  a  thief!  .  .  .  You,  a  thief! 
What’s  happened  to  you?  Have  you  gone  mad?  My  God, 
it’s  not  possible!” 

But  Victor,  who  had  cried  so  bitterly  in  the  taxi,  had 
suddenly  become  impassive. 

“It  was  Ugene  that  showed  me,”  he  explained  coldly, 
“and  if  the  gentleman  didn’t  say  anything  .  .  .  he’s  given 
us  twenty  francs,  and  he  gave  me  a  ride  in  a  taxi.” 
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“But  if  he’d  called  a  policeman,  you  wicked  boy,  you’d 
ha’  been  in  prison.” 

“Oh,  no.  Ugene  knows  how  to  work  it.  The  gentlemen 
never  put  you  in  quod.  It’s  Ugene’s  father  who  told  him. 
When  you  see  a  big  one  who  looks  rich,  you  just  put  your 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  he  catches  you,  and  you  tell  him 
you’ve  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days  .  .  .  then  they 
come  to  your  house,  and  give  you  money.  You  needn’t  be 
afraid  of  them;  you  never  get  worse  than  a  smack  on  the 
head;  when  you’re  little,  they  don’t  send  you  to  quod. 
Ugene’s  been  doing  it  for  four  months,  and  he  sometimes 
gets  forty  francs  in  a  week.  His  father  stops  in  bed  all 
day,  like  as  if  he  was  ill  and  out  of  work.  And  when 
Ugene  comes  back  with  the  gentleman,  his  father  pretends 
he  wants  to  get  up  and  give  Ugene  a  hiding,  and  he  tells 
the  gentleman  he’s  honest,  and — and  like  that.  And  the 
gentleman  stops  him  hiding  Ugene,  and  gives  him  some¬ 
thing  .  .  .  sometimes  five  francs,  sometimes  more,  never 
less.  .  .  .  And  we  haven’t  got  anything,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  can  see  it’s  all  right  here.  ...  I  got  to  do  something 
’cos  I’m  too  little  to  work.” 

“But  not  that!  Never!  I  won’t  have  you  doing  that.  .  .  . 
Swear  that  you’ll  never  do  it  again,  never,  never.  .  .  .” 

Victor  made  no  reply.  With  the  twenty  francs  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  stove,  soup,  corned  beef,  and  they  were 
able  to  pay  something  on  account  to  the  landlord.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  week  the  last  half-penny  had  gone.  One  day 
there  were  not  even  three  potatoes,  between  them,  and 
Victor  went  out  to  gather  vegetable  peelings  from  the  dust¬ 
bins  to  make  soup. 

Next  day  he  looked  his  mother  resolutely  in  the  face 
and  said: 
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“I’m  going  out.” 

She  cried  out:  “Victor!”  and  tried  to  hold  him  back, 
but  he  escaped  and  vanished.  She  went  back  to  the  room. 

“Oh!  Look,  mother,”  cried  the  eldest  of  the  little  girls 
an  hour  later,  “The  woman  next  door’s  given  me  these 
bits  o’  coal  ,  .  .  shall  I  make  a  fire?  We  won’t  be  so 
cold.” 

The  poor  woman  seemed  to  hesitate. 

“No,”  she  said  at  last,  her  face  flushing.  “It’s  better 
not  to  have  a  fire.  .  .  .  Suppose  your  brother  meets  some¬ 
one  again  like  he  did  the  other  day.  .  .  .” 

And  with  resignation,  the  pallid  infant  on  her  knees, 
she  sat  down  and  began  to  stitch  at  some  rags,  preparing 
the  scene. 


THE  WRESTLER  FROM  ALEPPO* 


By  Donn  Byrne 


HROUGH  the  grilled  door,  in  the  opal  shade  of  the 


walls,  Shane  saw  the  wrestler  stroll  down  the  street; 
a  big  bulk  of  a  man  in  white  robe  and  turban,  olive¬ 
skinned,  heavy  on  his  feet,  seeming  more  like  a  prosperous 
young  merchant  than  a  wrestling  champion  of  a  vilayet. 
Yet  underneath  the  white  robes  Shane  could  sense  the  im¬ 
mense  arms  and  shoulders,  the  powerful  legs.  Very  heavily 
he  moved,  muscle-bound  a  good  deal,  Shane  thought;  a 
man  for  pushing  and  crushing  and  resisting,  but  not  for 
fast,  nervous  work,  sinew  and  brain  coordinating  like  the 
crack  of  a  whip.  A  Cornish  wrestler  would  turn  him 
inside  out  within  a  minute;  a  Japanese  would  pitch  him 
like  a  ball  before  he  had  even  taken  his  stance.  But  once 
he  had  a  grip  he  would  be  irresistible. 

“So  that’s  Ahmet  Ali.” 

“Yes,  Zan,”  Fenzile  clapped  her  hands  with  delight, 
like  a  child  seeing  a  circus  procession.  “Oh,  he  is  a  great 
wrestler.  He  beat  Yussuf  Hussein,  the  Cairene,  and  he 
beat  a  great  Russian  wrestler  who  came  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  And  he  beat  a  French  sailor.  And  he  beat  a 
Tartar.  Oh,  he  is  a  great  wrestler,  Ahmet  Ali.” 

The  wrestler  had  come  nearer.  Behind  him  came  four 
or  five  supporters,  in  cloth  white  as  his.  Behind  them  came 

*  From  The  Wind  Blo^weth.  Copyright,  1922,  by  The  Century 
Co.  Used  by  permission. 
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a  ruck  of  Syrian  youths,  effeminate,  vicious.  Came  a  crowd 
of  donkey-boys,  impish,  black.  The  wrestler  walked  more 
slowly  as  he  approached  to  pass  the  iron  doors.  And  Shane 
was  startled  into  a  sudden  smile  at  the  sight  of  his  face 
— a  girl’s  face,  with  a  girl’s  eyes.  And  in  his  hand  was  a 
rose.  A  wrestler  with  a  rose! 

“Why,  a  man  could  kill  him.” 

“Oh,  no!  Oh,  no,  Zan!”  Fenzile  said.  “He  is  verj' 
strong.  He  conquered  Yussuf  Hussein,  the  Cairene,  and 
Yussuf  Hussein  could  bend  horseshoes  with  his  bare  hands. 
He  is  very  strong,  very  powerful,  Ahmet  Ali.” 

The  wrestler  was  walking  slowly  past  the  house  throw- 
ing  glances  through  the  grill  with  his  full  girl’s  eyes. 
A  quick  suspicion  came  into  Campbell’s  mind.  He  turned 
to  his  wife. 

“Does  he  come  past  here  often?” 

“Yes,  yes,  Zan.  Every  day.” 

“Does  he  stop  and  look  into  the  court  like  that,  every 
time?  ” 

“Yes,  Zan.  Every  time,”  she  smiled. 

“Do  you  know  whom  he’s  looking  for?” 

“Yes,  Zan.  For  me.” 

Campbell’s  hand  shot  out  suddenly  and  caught  her  wrist. 

“Fenzile,”  his  voice  was  cold.  “You  aren’t  carrying  on 
with,  encouraging  this — Ahmet  Ali?” 

“Zan  Cam’el,”  her  child’s  eye  flashed  unexpectedly.  “I 
am  no  cheap  Cairene  woman.  I  am  a  Druse  girl.  The 
daughter  of  a  Druse  Bey.” 

“I  am  sorry,  Fenzile.” 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  with  her  great  green  eyes, 
green  of  the  sea,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  sweet  roundish 
face,  her  little  mouth  half  open  in  sincerity,  her  calm 
brow,  her  brown  arch  of  eyebrow,  she  seemed  to  him  no 
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more  than  a  beautiful  proud  child.  There  was  no  guile 
in  her. 

“You  mustn’t  be  foolish,  you  know,  Fenzile.” 

^^Severim  Sent.  I  love  only  you,  Zan.  But  it  is  so  funny 
to  see  him  go  by,  I  must  always  smile.  Don’t  you  think  it 
funny,  Zan?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  it  at  all  funny.” 

“Oh,  but  it  is  funny,  Zan.  A  big  strong  wrestler  like 
that  to  be  foolish  over  a  very  little  woman.  And  for  a  cheap 
showman  of  the  market-place  to  be  lifting  his  eyes  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Druse  emirs.  It  is  funny.” 

“It  isn’t  funny.  And  he  isn’t  much  of  a  wrestler  any¬ 
way.” 

“Oh,  but  he  is,  Zan.  He  is  a  very  great  wrestler.  They 
say  he  threw  and  killed  a  bear.” 

“O  kooltooluk.  Hell!  I  could  throw  him  myself.” 

She  said  nothing,  turning  her  head,  and  reaching  for 
her  embroidery. 

“Don’t  you  believe  me,  Fenzile?  I  tell  you  I  could 
make  mince-meat  of  him.” 

“Of  course,  Zan.  Of  course  you  could.”  And  she 
smiled.  But  this  time  it  wasn’t  the  delighted  smile  of  a 
child.  It  was  the  grave  patient  smile  of  a  wise  woman. 
And  Shane  knew  it.  Past  that  barrier  he  could  not  break. 
And  on  her  belief  he  could  make  no  impress.  There  was 
no  use  arguing,  talking.  She  would  just  smile  and  agree. 
And  her  ideal  of  strength  and  power  would  be  the  muscle- 
bound  hulk  of  the  Aleppo  man,  with  the  girl’s  face  and 
the  girl’s  eyes,  and  the  rose  in  his  hand.  And  Shane,  all 
his  life  inured  to  sport,  hard  as  iron,  supple  as  a  whip, 
with  his  science  picked  up  from  Swedish  quarter-masters 
and  Japanese  gendarmes,  from  mates  and  crimps  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  would  always  be  in  her  eyes  an  infant  com- 
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pared  to  the  monstrous  Syrian!  Not  that  it  mattered  a 
tinker’s  curse,  but — 

Oh,  damn  the  wrestler  from  Aleppo!  .  .  . 


And  suddenly  he  met  him,  with  his  attendants  and 
hangers-on.  The  wrestler  drew  aside  with  his  insolent 
smile.  Campbell’s  temper  broke  loose. 

“Listen,  O  certain  person,”  he  insulted  the  Aleppo  man, 
“there  is  a  street  in  Beirut  down  which  it  does  not  please 
me  to  see  you  go.” 

“Will  the  foreign  gentleman  tell  me,”  the  wrestler’s 
voice  drawled,  and  he  smelled  his  rose,  “who  will  stop 
a  Moslem  from  going  down  a  Moslem  street?” 

“By  God,  I  would!”  The  Syrians  of  Ahmet  Ali’s  escort 
gathered  around,  smiling. 

“The  foreign  gentleman  forgets  that  I  am  the  wrestler 
from  Aleppo.” 

“Just  so.  I  happen  to  be  a  bit  of  a  wrestler  myself.” 

“Some  day  perhaps  the  foreign  gentleman  will  con¬ 
descend  to  try  a  fall  with  me.” 

Syrians,  Egyptians,  Turks,  were  pouring  from  all  quar¬ 
ters.  Six  French  soldiers,  walking  gapingly  along  the 
bazaars,  stopped  wonderingly. 

^^DiteSy  les  soldau”  Shane  called,  ous  ne  voule-z  fas 
voir  quelque  chose  (Pinteressant?^^ 

*^Mais  sty  Monsieur P* 

hieUy  je  vais  lutter  contre  Phomme  avec  la  rose. 
C^est  un  lutteur  arahe.  V oulez-vous-y  assister?^* 

*‘Maisy  four  bien  sury  Monsieur 

“All  right,  then,  by  God!”  Shane  looked  square  at 
Ahmet  Ali.  “We’ll  wrestle  right  here  and  now.” 
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“But  the  stonesj  the  street,”  Ahmet  Ali  looked  sur¬ 
prised.  “You  might  get  hurt.” 

“We’ll  wrestle  here  and  now.” 

“Oh,  all  right.”  The  Arab  lifted  an  expressive  shoulder. 
Carefully  he  removed  the  great  white  robe  and  handed  it 
to  an  attendant.  To  another  he  gave  the  rose.  Shane  handed 
his  coat  and  hat  to  a  saturnine  French  corporal.  Ahmet  Ali 
took  his  shirt  off.  Kicked  away  his  sandals.  There  was  the 
dramatic  appearance  of  an  immense  bronze  torso.  The 
Syrians  smiled.  The  French  soldiers  looked  judicially  grave. 
Ahmet  Ali  stood  talking  for  an  instant  with  one  of  his 
men,  a  lean  bilious-seeming  Turk.  The  Turk  was  urging 
something  with  eagerness.  The  wrestler’s  soft  girl’s  face 
had  concentrated  into  a  mask  of  distaste.  He  was  shaking 
his  head.  He  didn’t  like  something. 

“H  ow  God-damned  long  are  you  going  to  keep  me 
here?” 

Ahmet  turned.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  face,  as  of 
amused,  embarrassed  toleration.  He  was  like  a  great  athlete 
about  to  box  with  a  small  boy.  And  the  boy  in  earnest. 

“Ready?”  he  asked. 

“Any  time,”  Shane  snapped. 

“All  right.” 

Very  easily  he  came  forward  over  the  cobbled  street. 
He  was  like  some  immense  bronze  come  suddenly  to  life 
and  shambling.  Like  the  brazen  servant  Thomas  Aquinas 
made  under  the  influence  of  particular  stars.  His  great 
brown  shoulders,  his  barreled  chest,  his  upper  arms  like  a 
man’s  leg,  his  packed  forearms,  his  neck  like  a  bull’s,  his 
shaven  head.  All  seemed  superhuman,  and  then  came  his 
shy  embarrassed  smile,  his  troubled  eyes.  One  felt  he 
hated  to  do  this  .  .  . 
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He  dropped  suddenly,  easily,  into  his  wrestler’s  crouch. 
His  shoulders  swayed  lightly.  He  pawed  like  a  bear. 

Campbell  stood  easily,  left  foot  forward,  like  a  boxer. 
His  left  arm  shot  out  suddenly.  The  heel  of  his  hand 
stopped,  jolted,  Ahmet  on  the  chin.  The  Syrian  shook  his 
head.  Pawed  again.  Campbell  slapped  him  on  the  forearms, 
jolted  him  again  on  the  chin,  broke  away  easily  to  the 
right.  Ahmet’s  brown  forehead  frowned.  “Don’t  be  child¬ 
ish,”  he  seemed  to  chide  Campbell.  The  crowd  pressed.  The 
French  soldiers  rapped  them  back  with  the  scabbard  of 
their  sidearms.  En  arrihre^  les  fuants^  en  arriere!  “Back, 
sons  of  polecats,  get  back.”  The  scabbards  clacked  like 
slapsticks. 

Ahmet  Ali  stood  up  straighten  He  wanted  to  get  away 
from  that  annoying  hand  on  his  chin.  His  forearms  moved 
faster  now,  like  brown  pistons.  There  was  a  slight  frown 
on  his  face.  He  was  becoming  impatient.  Shane  broke  again 
to  the  right.  Ahmet  followed,  his  immense  hands  poised. 
Campbell  feinted  for  the  chin  again  with  his  left  hand. 
The  wrestler’s  smile  flickered.  His  right  arm  went  out  in 
guard.  Campbell  shifted,  caught  the  brown  wrist  in  his 
right  hand,  his  left  hand  shot  forward  to  the  chin  again. 
He  brought  forward  all  his  forces  to  twisting  that  gigantic 
arm.  He  held  the  Syrian  locked.  The  right  arm  began  to 
give.  If  he  could  only  shift  his  feet,  get  some  sort  of 
leverage.  But  how  in  God’s  name,  how?  How  could  he  get 
behind.  With  an  immense  wrench  of  shoulders  Ahmet  got 
free.  He  stood  for  an  instant,  nursing  his  numbed  wrist. 
He  nodded  and  grinned.  “That  wasn’t  bad,”  he  seemed 
to  say.  The  lean  bilious  Turk  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
began  talking  viciously.  The  saturnine  French  corporal 
turned  and  smacked  him  terribly  across  the  nose  with  the 
edge  of  the  scabbard  of  his  bayonet.  ^^Et-ta  saeurE^  He 
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had  the  air  of  a  schoolmaster  reproving  a  refractory  pupil. 
But  his  language  was  obscene  and  his  blow  broke  the  man’s 
nose  .  .  .  He  vouchsafed  no  further  interest  in  the  Turk, 
but  turned  to  watch  the  wrestling,  twirling  an  oiled 
mustache  .  .  . 

The  Syrian  closed  his  mouth,  breathed  heavily  through 
his  nostrils.  His  brow  corrugated.  His  eyes  became  pinpoints. 
He  was  a  workman  out  to  do  a  job.  He  began  to  weave 
in,  his  brown  arms  describing  slow  arabesques.  The  crowd 
around  became  oppressively  silent.  They  breathed  hissingly. 

Shane  feinted,  dodged,  broke  away.  Doggedly  Ahmet 
Ali  followed.  Faster  than  time,  Shane’s  right  hand  shot 
out  and  gripped  the  wrestler’s  right  wrist.  His  right  foot 
hooked  around  the  Syrian’s  right  ankle.  He  pulled  down¬ 
ward  with  sudden,  vicious  effort.  Ali  crashed  forward  on 
his  face,  a  great  brown  hulk  like  an  overturned  bronze 
statue.  Shane  stooped  down  for  either  the  half-Nelson  and 
hammer-lock,  or  full  Nelson  .  .  .  An  instant  too  long  of 
hesitation.  Light  as  a  lightweight  acrobat  Ahmet  Ali  had 
rolled  aside,  put  palm  to  ground,  sprung  to  his  feet.  His 
face  was  bloody,  his  right  knee  shook.  With  the  back  of  his 
hand  he  wiped  the  blood  from  his  eyes.  There  was  a  twitter 
from  the  Syrians.  The  wrestler  lumbered  forward  again 
...  A  little  quake  of  fear  came  into  Campbell’s  being. 
There  was  an  impersonal  doggedness  about  the  wrestler 
from  Aleppo’s  eyes,  a  sense  of  inevitability  .  .  .  Shane’s 
eyes  shifted,  right  and  left  .  .  . 

Then  suddenly,  the  wrestler  had  him  .  .  . 

He  felt  a  twirl  to  his  shoulder,  and  then  he  was  pinioned 
by  two  immense  brown  arms.  They  caught  him  above  the 
elbows  around  the  chest.  First  they  were  like  boy’s  arms, 
light.  They  became  firm  as  calipers.  They  settled,  snugged. 
Then  they  tightened  slowly,  with  immense  certainty.  There 
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was  something  about  it  like  the  rise  of  the  tide.  A  gigantic 
cable  around  his  chest.  At  his  shoulder-blades  the  Syrian’s 
pectoral  muscles  pressed  like  shallow  knobs  of  steel.  His 
arms  began  to  hurt.  His  breathing  began  to  be  hard  with 
every  output  of  breath.  The  arms  tightened  .  .  .  All  his 
vitality  was  flying  through  his  opened  mouth  .  .  .  He 
hit  futilely  with  his  knuckles  at  the  rope-like  sinews  of  the 
brown  forearms.  .  .  .  His  head  throbbed  like  drums  .  .  . 
In  an  instant  he  would  be  like  a  bag  bound  midways  .  .  . 
his  ribs  giving  like  saplings  in  the  wind  .  .  .  Lights 
danced  .  .  . 

Stupidly  he  looked  down  at  the  clasped  hands,  and  a 
sudden  fury  of  fighting  came  on  him  .  .  .  Something 
terrible,  sinister,  cold.  His  free  hands  caught  the  Syrian’s 
little  finger,  tugged,  pulled,  bent,  tore  .  .  .  He  wanted  to 
shred  it  from  its  hand  .  .  .  Rip  it  like  silk  .  .  .  He  felt 
the  great  arms  about  him  quiver,  grow  uncertain  .  .  . 
Tear,  tear!  .  .  . 

With  a  little  whine  like  a  dog’s,  the  wrestler  let 
go  .  .  .  He  nursed  the  finger  for  an  instant  like  a  hurt 
child  .  .  .  Opening  and  shutting  the  hand  .  .  .  Looking 
worried  .  .  .  Great  waves  of  air  came  into  Shane’s 
chest  .  .  .  His  knees  were  weak  .  .  .  The  Syrian  walked 
around  an  instant,  thinking,  worrying  .  .  .  He  was  serious 
now  .  .  .  Suddenly  he  plunged  .  .  . 

But  swifter  than  Ahmet’s  plunge  was  thought  and 
memory  ...  Of  a  day  at  Nagasaki  .  .  .  of  a  little  brown 
smiling  Japanese  and  a  burly  square-head  sailorman  .  .  . 
Of  the  Japanese’s  courteous  explanation  in  smiling  Pidgin 
.  .  .  With  luck  and  timing  he  could  do  it  .  .  .  Fast,  but 
not  too  fast,  and  steady  .  .  .  Handsomely,  as  the  ship- 
word  was  .  .  .  There! 

The  hands  trained  to  whipping  lanyards  caught  Ahmet’s 
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wrists  as  he  plunged.  Shane’s  right  leg  went  outward,  foot 
sunk  home.  Backward  he  fell,  leg  taut,  hands  pulling. 
Above  him  Ahmet’s  great  bulk  soared,  hurtled  grotesquely. 
For  an  instant;  a  flash  .  .  .  The  squeals  of  startled 
Syrians,  the  panic  of  feet  .  .  .  Then  a  crash,  an  immense 
crash  .  .  . 

A  long  shuddering,  frightened  eh  from  the  crowd 
.  .  .  A  French  soldier  mumbling  .  .  .  ^Cre  nom  de 
nom  de  nom  de  nom  de  Jesus  Chri!'* 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  put  his  hand  to  his  face  .  .  . 
It  came  away  dripping  .  .  .  His  face  was  like  the  leeward 
deck  of  a  flying  yacht  .  .  .  swimming  ...  A  few  feet 
away  Syrians  and  French  soldiers  were  milling  over  .  .  . 
something  .  .  .  The  corporal  wrenched  Shane’s  arms  into 
his  coat.  Pushed  his  hat  into  his  hands. 

^^Coure-z.  done,  le  citoyen  .  .  .  Come  on,  get  away  .  .  . 
Get  .  .  .” 

“Is  he  dead?” 

“No,  not  dead  .  .  .  But  get  away  .  .  .  He’ll  never 
wrestle  again  .  .  .  Vite,  alors!*^ 

He  pushed  him  down  the  street. 


A  GREAT  LOVE ♦ 


By  Dorothy  Canfield 

WHEN  my  pretty  young  cousin  and  god-daughter, 
Flossie,  fell  in  love  with  Peter  Carr,  we  all  felt 
rather  apprehensive  about  her  future.  But  Flossie  faced 
the  facts  with  an  honest,  even  a  rather  grim  resolution 
which  surprised  us.  She  said  with  only  a  little  tremor  in 
her  voice  that  she  never  expected  to  occupy  the  place  in 
Peter’s  heart  which  Eleanor  Arling  had  taken  forever, 
but  that  she  loved  him  so  much  she  was  willing  to  take 
whatever  he  could  give  her.  It  wasn’t  his  fault,  she  said, 
with  the  quaintest  chivalric  defiance  of  us,  if  poor  Peter 
hadn’t  more  to  give.  She  thought  a  great  love  like  that 
“was  a  noble  thing  in  any  one’s  life,  even  if  it  did  make 
them  perfectly  miserable.”  If  Miss  Arling  felt  that  per¬ 
sonal  happiness  must  be  sacrificed  for  her  art,  why,  that 
was  an  exalted  attitude  to  take,  and  Peter’s  sorrow  was 
“sacred  in  her  eyes”;  and  so  on  and  so  forth — the  usual 
things  that  are  said  in  such  cases  by  people  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  they  were  married,  with  the  understanding  that  Peter 
could  still  go  on  worshiping  the  very  sound  of  Eleanor 
Arling’s  name  and  turning  white  when  he  came  across 
a  mention  of  her  or  of  her  pictures  in  the  cabled  news  of 

*  From  Raw  Material.  Copyright,  1923,  by  Harcourt,  Brace  ^ 
Co.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  publishers. 
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the  art  world  in  Paris.  Flossie  was,  so  we  all  agreed,  a  good 
sport  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  she  stuck  gamely  to  her 
bargain.  She  had  transferred  the  big  silver-framed  photo¬ 
graph  of  Miss  Arling  from  Peter’s  bachelor  quarters  to  the 
wall  of  their  new  living  room,  and  she  dusted  it  as  con¬ 
scientiously  as  she  did  the  Botticelli  Spring  which  I  gave 
her  for  a  wedding  present.  It  was  not  easy  for  her.  I  have 
seen  her  flush  deeply  and  set  her  lips  hard  as  Peter  looked 
up  at  the  dusky  brooding  eyes  shadowed  by  the  casque  of 
black  braids.  Flossie  is  one  of  the  small,  quick,  humming¬ 
bird  women,  with  nothing  to  set  against  Miss  Arling’s  mas¬ 
sive  classic  beauty,  and  by  her  expression  at  such  moments, 
I  know  she  felt  her  defenselessness  bitterly.  But  she  never 
let  Peter  see  how  she  felt.  She  had  taken  him,  the  darkness 
of  his  unrequited  passion  heavy  on  him,  and  if  she  ever  re¬ 
gretted  it,  she  gave  no  sign. 

She  flashed  about  the  house,  keeping  it  in  perfect  order, 
feeding  Peter  the  most  delicious  food,  and  after  the  twins 
came,  caring  for  them  with  no  strain  or  nervous  tension, 
with  only  a  bright  thankful  enjoyment  of  them  that  was 
warm  on  your  heart  like  sunshine.  Peter  enjoyed  his  pretty 
home  and  devoted  wife  and  lively  babies  and  excellent 
food.  He  began  to  lay  on  flesh,  and  to  lose  the  haggard, 
gray  leanness  which,  just  after  Miss  Arling  had  gone  away, 
had  made  people  turn  and  look  after  him  in  the  street. 
Architecture  is,  even  when  you  are  busy  and  successful  as 
peter  is,  a  rather  sedentary  occupation,  oflFering  no  resistance 
to  such  cooking  as  Flossie’s.  Peter’s  skin  began  to  grow  rosy 
and  sleek,  his  hair  from  being  rough  and  bristling,  began  to 
look  smooth  and  glossy.  It  was  quite  beautiful  hair  as 
long  as  it  lasted;  but  as  the  years  went  on  and  the  twins 
began  to  be  big  children,  it,  unlike  the  rest  of  Peter,  began 
to  look  thinner.  Peter  with  a  bald  spot  was  queer  enough. 
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but  before  he  was  thirty-five  it  was  not  a  mere  spot,  but  all 
the  top  of  his  head.  We  thought  it  very  becoming  to  him 
as  it  gave  him  a  beneficent,  thoughtful,  kindly  look,  like 
a  philosopher.  And  his  added  weight  was  also  distinctly 
an  improvement  to  his  looks.  We  often  said  to  each  other 
that  nobody  would  ever  have  thought  that  crazy-looking 
boy  would  make  such  a  nice-looking  man. 

Flossie  had  not  changed  an  atom.  Those  tiny,  slight 
women  occasionally  remain  stationary  in  looks  as  though 
they  were  in  cold  storage.  She  continued  to  worship  Peter, 
and  as  he  had  made  a  good  husband,  we  had  nothing  to 
say,  although  of  course  you  never  can  understand  what  an 
excessively  devoted  wife  sees  in  her  husband,  year  after 
year.  Flossie  never  mitigated  in  the  least  the  extremity  of 
her  attention  to  Peter’s  needs.  When  he  was  called  away 
on  a  business  trip  she  always  saw  that  his  satchel  was 
packed  with  just  what  he  would  need;  and  she  would  have 
Bisen  from  her  grave  to  put  exactly  the  right  amount  of 
cream  and  sugar  into  his  coffee. 

The  rest  of  us  had  forgotten  all  about  Miss  Arling’s 
connections  with  Peter,  and  had  grown  so  used  to  the  big 
photograph  of  the  big,  handsome  woman  that  we  did  not 
see  it  any  more,  when  one  morning  I  found  Flossie  waiting 
for  me  as  I  came  downstairs.  She  was  very  pale,  with  dark 
circles  under  her  eyes.  She  was  holding  a  newspaper  in 
her  clenched  hand — the  New  York  newspaper  they  had 
always  taken  on  account  of  its  full,  gossipy  “Happenings 
in  the  World  of  Art”  column.  Flossie  opened  it  to  that 
column  now,  and  read  in  a  dry  voice:  “American  art  lovers 
are  promised  a  treat  in  the  visit  of  the  famous  Eleanor 
Arling  who  arrives  on  the  Mauretania.  Miss  Arling  plans 
an  extensive  trip  in  her  native  country  from  which  she 
has  been  absent  for  many  years.  She  will  visit  New  York, 
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Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Denver  and  San  Francisco.  Her  keen 
artistic  memory  is  shown  by  her  intention  of  breaking  her 
trip  for  a  few  days  at  .  .  Flossie’s  voice  broke.  .  .  . 
“She’s  coming  herel^^  she  gasped.  Then  collecting  herself, 
she  continued  reading,  “Miss  Arling  told  our  interviewer 
that  she  once  passed  some  weeks  there  and  remembers  with 
pleasure  a  composition  of  cliff,  water,  and  pine  trees.  She 
wishes  to  see  it  again.” 

“Cliff,  water,  and  pine  trees,”  repeated  Flossie,  her  eyes 
blazing.  “Of  course  vje  know  it  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
landscafe  she  is  coming  to  see  here !  ”  I  saw  that  her  little 
fists  were  clenched.  “I  won’t  stand  it!”  she  cried,  “I  won’t 
stand  it! ” 

But  she  looked  horribly  frightened  all  the  same. 

“What  can  you  do?”  I  asked,  sympathizing  painfully 
with  the  poor  little  thing. 

“I  shall  go  to  her  the  minute  she  reaches  town.” 

This  threw  me  into  a  panic,  “What  good  would  that 
do?”  I  cried,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  scenes  and  go¬ 
ings-on. 

“I  don’t  know!  I  don’t  know!  If  I  see  her,  I  can  think 
of  some  way  to  make  her  go  away  and  not  .  .  .”  she  said 
wildly. 

I  hoped  devoutly  that  she  would  settle  down  from  this 
hysterical  state  of  unreason,  but  three  days  after  this  she 
darted  in,  her  face  pinched,  and  told  me  that  the  time  was 
now,  and  that  she  wanted  me  to  be  with  her.  ...  “I  must 
have  somehoAy  there,”  she  said  piteously. 

I  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  protested,  tried  desperately 
to  back  out,  but  found  myself  in  Flossie’s  car  driving  at 
a  dangerous  rate  of  speed  towards  Miss  Arling’s  hotel. 

We  were  shown  into  the  sitting  room  of  her  suite,  and 
sat  down,  both  breathing  hard.  I  am  fond  of  Flossie  and 
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I  was  very  sorry  for  her,  but  I  certainly  wished  her  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world  just  then.  If  I  had  not  feared  she 
would  have  rushed  to  lock  me  in,  I  would  have  tried  to 
escape  even  then,  but  before  I  could  collect  myself,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman  came  in. 
Her  straight  gray  hair  was  bobbed  and  hanging  in  strings 
around  a  very  red,  glistening  face.  It  was  terribly  hot 
weather  and  she  had,  I  suppose,  just  come  in  from  the 
long  motor  trip.  She  had  a  lighted  cigarette  in  one  hand. 
Her  cushiony  shapeless  feet  were  thrust  into  a  pair  of 
Japanese  sandals.  She  distinctly  waddled  as  she  walked. 
We  supposed  that  she  was  Miss  Arling’s  companion,  and  I 
said,  because  Flossie  was  too  agitated  to  speak,  “We  wished 
to  speak  to  Miss  Arling,  please.” 

“I  am  Miss  Arling,”  she  said  casually.  “Won’t  you  sit 
down?”  I  don’t  know  what  I  did,  but  I  heard  Flossie  give 
a  little  squeak  like  a  terrified  rabbit.  So  I  hurried  on,  saying 
desperately  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  mind. 
“We  heard  you  were  coming  ...  in  the  newspapers  .  .  . 
we  are  old  residents  here  ...  a  cliff,  water,  and  pine 
trees.  ...  I  know  the  view  ...  we  thought  perhaps 
we  might  show  you  where  .  .  .” 

She  was  surprised  a  little  at  my  incoherence  and  Flossie’s 
strange  face,  but  she  was  evidently  a  much-experienced 
woman-of-the-world,  whom  nothing  could  surprise  very 
much.  “Oh,  that’s  very  kind,”  she  said  civilly,  tossing  her 
cigarette  butt  away  and  folding  her  strong  hands  on  her 
ample  knees,  “But  I  went  that  way  on  the  road  coming 
into  town.  I  remember  it  perfectly,  I  find.  I  used  it  as 
the  background  in  a  portrait,  some  years  ago.” 

She  saw  no  reason  for  expanding  the  topic  and  now 
stopped  speaking.  I  could  think  of  nothing  more  to  say. 
There  was  a  profound  silence.  Our  hostess  evidently  took 
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us  for  tongue-tied,  small-town  people  who  do  not  know 
how  to  get  tliemselves  out  of  a  room,  and  went  on  making 
conversation  for  us  with  a  vague,  fluent,  absent-minded 
kindness.  “It’s  very  pleasant  to  be  here  again.  I  stayed 
here  once,  you  know,  a  few  weeks,  many  years  ago,  when 
I  was  young.  We  had  quite  a  jolly  time,  I  remember. 
There  was  a  boy  here  ...  a  slim,  dark,  tall  fellow, 
with  the  most  perfect  early-Renaissance  head  imaginable, 
quite  like  the  Jeune  Homme  Inconnu.  I’ve  been  trying  all 
day  to  remember  his  name?  Paul?  .  .  .  no.  Walter?  .  .  . 
it  had  two  syllables  it  seems  to  me.  Well,  at  any  rate,  he 
had  two  great  beauties,  the  pale,  flat  white  of  his  skin, 
and  his  great  shaggy  mass  of  dark  hair.  I’ve  often  used 
his  hair  in  drawings,  since.  But  I  don’t  suppose  he  looks 
like  that  now.” 

Flossie  spoke.  She  spoke  with  the  eflfect  of  a  revolver 
discharging  a  bullet,  “Oh,  yes,  he  does!  He  looks  exactly 
like  that  still,  only  more  mature,  more  interesting,”  she 
said  in  an  indignant  tone. 

“Ah,  indeed,”  said  the  painter  with  an  accent  of  polite 
acquiescence.  She  sighed  now  and  looked  firmly  at  the 
clock.  I  rose  and  said  since  we  could  not  be  of  use  to  her, 
we  would  leave  her  to  rest. 

She  accompanied  us  to  the  door  pleasantly  enough,  with 
the  professional,  impersonal  courtesy  of  a  celebrity. 

Outside  Flossie  sprang  into  her  car,  leaving  me  stranded 
on  the  sidewalk.  “I  must  get  Peter  away,”  she  said  between 
her  teeth. 

“But  not  now,  surely!”  I  cried. 

“Now  more  than  ever,”  she  flung  back  at  me,  as  she 
whirled  the  car  around. 

Then  as  I  stood  open-mouthed,  utterly  at  a  loss,  she 
drove  the  car  close  to  the  curb  and  leaning  to  my  ear. 
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whispered  fiercely,  “You  don’t  suppose  I’d  let  him  see 
how  she  looks  nowP 

Miss  Arling  was  gone  before  they  returned  from  the 
two-day  fishing-trip  on  which  they  started  that  night.  I 
doubt  if  Peter  ever  heard  that  she  had  been  in  town. 

The  morning  after  their  return,  as  soon  as  Peter  had 
gone  downtown,  Flossie  tore  down  the  big  photograph 
from  the  wall  and  flung  it  into  the  garbage  can. 

I  noticed  its  absence  some  days  later,  when  I  went  over 
to  see  them,  and  asked  with  a  little  apprehension,  “What 
did  Peter  say  when  he  found  it  gone?” 

The  strangest  expression  came  into  her  face.  She  said 
in  a  low  tone,  “He  has  never  even  missed  it.”  And  then  she 
began  to  cry.  As  I  looked  at  her,  I  saw  that  she  had  sud¬ 
denly  begun  to  show  her  age. 


THE  SNAKE  * 


By  Stephen  Crane 

7  HERE  the  path  wended  across  the  ridge,  the  bushes 
*  *  of  huckleberry  and  sweet  fern  swarmed  at  it  in  two 
curling  waves  until  it  was  a  mere  winding  line  traced 
through  a  tangle.  There  was  no  interference  by  clouds, 
and  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  full  upon  the  ridge,  they 
called  into  voice  innumerable  insects  which  chanted  the 
heat  of  the  summer  day  in  steady,  throbbing,  unending 
chorus. 

A  man  and  a  dog  came  from  the  laurel  thickets  of  the 
valley  where  the  white  brook  brawled  with  the  rocks. 
They  followed  the  deep  line  of  the  path  across  the  ridges. 
The  dog — a  large  lemon  and  white  setter — walked,  tran¬ 
quilly  meditative,  at  his  master’s  heels. 

Suddenly  from  some  unknown  and  yet  near  place  in 
advance  there  cam.e  a  dry,  shrill  whistling  rattle  that 
smote  motion  instantly  from  the  limbs  of  the  man  and  the 
dog.  Like  the  fingers  of  a  sudden  death,  this  sound  seemed 
to  touch  the  man  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  at  the  top  of  the 
spine,  and  change  him,  as  swift  as  thought,  to  a  statue  of 
listening  horror,  surprise,  rage.  The  dog,  too — the  same 
icy  hand  was  laid  upon  him,  and  he  stood  crouched  and 
quivering,  his  jaw  dropping,  the  froth  of  terror  upon  his 
lips,  the  light  of  hatred  in  his  eyes. 

*  From  Men,  Women  and  Boats.  Reprinted  by  permission  of,  and 
arrangement  with,  the  publishers.  The  Modern  Library,  Inc. 
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Slowly  the  man  moved  his  hands  toward  the  bushes,  but 
his  glance  did  not  turn  from  the  place  made  sinister  by  the 
warning  rattle.  His  fingers,  unguided,  sought  for  a  stick  of 
weight  and  strength.  Presently  they  closed  about  one  that 
seemed  adequate,  and  holding  this  weapon  poised  before 
him,  the  man  moved  slowly  forward,  glaring.  The  dog 
with  his  nervous  nostrils  fairly  fluttering  moved  warily, 
one  foot  at  a  time,  after  his  master. 

But  when  the  man  came  upon  the  snake,  his  body  un¬ 
derwent  a  shock  as  if  from  a  revelation,  as  if  after  all 
he  had  been  ambushed.  With  a  blanched  face,  he  sprang 
forward  and  his  breath  came  in  strained  gasps,  his  chest 
heaving  as  if  he  were  in  the  performance  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  muscular  trial.  His  arm  with  the  stick  made  a 
spasmodic,  defensive  gesture. 

The  snake  had  apparently  been  crossing  the  path  in  some 
mystic  travel  when  to  his  sense  there  came  the  knowledge 
of  the  coming  of  his  foes.  The  dull  vibration  perhaps  in¬ 
formed  him,  and  he  flung  his  body  to  face  the  danger.  He 
had  no  knowledge  of  paths;  he  had  no  wit  to  tell  him  to 
slink  noiselessly  into  the  bushes.  He  knew  that  his  im¬ 
placable  enemies  were  approaching;  no  doubt  they  were 
seeking  him,  hunting  him.  And  so  he  cried  his  cry,  an 
incredibly  swift  jangle  of  tiny  bells,  as  burdened  with 
pathos  as  the  hammering  upon  quaint  cymbals  by  the 
Chinese  at  war — for,  indeed,  it  was  usually  his  death-music. 

“Beware!  Beware!  Beware!” 

The  man  and  the  snake  confronted  each  other.  In  the 
man’s  eyes  v/ere  hatred  and  fear.  In  the  snake’s  eyes  were 
hatred  and  fear.  These  enemies  maneuvered,  each  prepar¬ 
ing  to  kill.  It  was  to  be  a  battle  without  mercy.  Neither 
knew  of  mercy  for  such  a  situation.  In  the  man  was  all 
the  wild  strength  of  the  terror  of  his  ancestors,  of  his 
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race,  of  his  kind.  A  deadly  repulsion  had  been  handed 
from  man  to  man  through  long  dim  centuries.  This  was 
another  detail  of  a  war  that  had  begun  evidently  when 
first  there  were  men  and  snakes.  Individuals  who  do  not 
participate  in  this  strife  incur  the  investigations  of  scientists. 
Once  there  was  a  man  and  a  snake  who  were  friends,  and 
at  the  end,  the  man  lay  dead  with  the  marks  of  the  snake’s 
caress  just  over  his  East  Indian  heart.  In  the  formation  of 
devices,  hideous  and  horrible.  Nature  reached  her  supreme 
point  in  the  making  of  the  snake,  so  that  priests  who  really 
paint  hell  well  fill  it  with  snakes  instead  of  fire.  The  curv¬ 
ing  forms,  the  scintillant  coloring  create  at  once,  upon 
sight,  more  relentless  animosities  than  do  shake  barbaric 
tribes.  To  be  born  a  snake  is  to  be  thrust  into  a  place 
a-swarm  with  formidable  foes.  To  gain  an  appreciation  of 
it,  view  hell  as  pictured  by  priests  who  are  really  skilful. 

As  for  this  snake  in  the  pathway,  there  was  a  double 
curve  some  inches  back  of  its  head,  which,  merely  by  the 
potency  of  its  lines,  made  the  man  feel  with  tenfold  elo¬ 
quence  the  touch  of  the  death-fingers  at  the  nape  of  his 
neck.  The  reptile’s  head  was  waving  slowly  from  side  to 
side  and  its  hot  eyes  flashed  like  little  murder-lights.  Al¬ 
ways  in  the  air  was  the  dry,  shrill  whistling  of  the  rattles. 

“Beware!  Beware!  Beware!” 

The  man  made  a  preliminary  feint  with  his  stick.  In¬ 
stantly  the  snake’s  heavy  head  and  neck  were  bended  back 
on  the  double  curve  and  instantly  the  snake’s  body  shot  for¬ 
ward  in  a  low,  strait,  hard  spring.  The  man  jumped  with 
a  convulsive  chatter  and  swung  his  stick.  The  blind,  sweep¬ 
ing  blow  fell  upon  the  snake’s  head  and  hurled  him  so  that 
steel-colored  plates  were  for  a  moment  uppermost.  But 
he  rallied  swiftly,  agilely,  and  again  the  head  and  neck 
bended  back  to  the  double  curve,  and  the  steaming,  wide- 
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open  mouth  made  its  desperate  effort  to  reach  its  enemy. 
This  attack,  it  could  be  seen,  was  despairing,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  impetuous,  gallant,  ferocious,  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  charge  of  the  lone  chief  when  the  walls  of 
white  faces  close  upon  him  in  the  mountains.  The  stick 
swung  unerringly  again,  and  the  snake,  mutilated,  torn, 
whirled  himself  into  the  last  coil. 

And  now  the  man  went  sheer  raving  mad  from  the 
emotions  of  his  forefathers  and  from  his  own.  He  came  to 
close  quarters.  He  gripped  the  stick  with  his  two  hands  and 
made  it  speed  like  a  flail.  The  snake,  tumbling  in  the 
anguish  of  final  despair,  fought,  bit,  flung  itself  upon  this 
stick  which  was  taking  his  life. 

At  the  end,  the  man  clutched  his  stick  and  stood  watch¬ 
ing  in  silence.  The  dog  came  slowly  and  with  infinite 
caution  stretched  his  nose  forward,  sniffing.  The  hair  upon 
his  neck  and  back  moved  and  ruffled  as  if  a  sharp  wind  was 
blowing.  The  last  muscular  quivers  of  the  snake  were 
causing  the  rattles  to  still  sound  their  treble  cry,  the  shrill, 
ringing  war  chant  and  hymn  of  the  grave  of  the  thing  that 
faces  foes  at  once  countless,  implacable,  and  superior. 

‘‘Well,  Rover,”  said  the  man,  turning  to  the  dog  with  a 
grin  of  victory,  “we’ll  carry  Mr.  Snake  home  to  show  the 
girls.” 

His  hands  still  trembled  from  the  strain  of  the  en¬ 
counter,  but  he  pried  with  his  stick  under  the  body  of  the 
snake  and  hoisted  the  limp  thing  upon  it.  He  resumed 
his  march  along  the  path,  and  the  dog  walked  tranquilly 
meditative,  at  his  master’s  heels. 


A  TENT  IN  AGONY* 


A  SULLIVAN  COUNTY  TALE 

By  Stephen  Crane 

T?  OUR  men  once  came  to  a  wet  place  in  the  roadless 
forest  to  fish.  They  pitched  their  tent  fair  upon  the 
brow  of  a  pine-clothed  ridge  of  riven  rocks  whence  a  bowl¬ 
der  could  be  made  to  crash  through  the  brush  and  whirl  past 
the  trees  to  the  lake  below.  On  fragrant  hemlock  boughs 
they  slept  the  sleep  of  unsuccessful  fishermen,  for  upon 
the  lake  alternately  the  sun  made  them  lazy  and  the  rain 
made  them  wet.  Finally  they  ate  the  last  bit  of  bacon  and 
smoked  and  burned  the  last  fearful  and  wonderful  hoe- 
cake. 

Immediately  a  little  man  volunteered  to  stay  and  hold 
the  camp  while  the  remaining  three  should  go  the  Sullivan 
county  miles  to  a  farmhouse  for  supplies.  They  gazed  at 
him  dismally.  “There’s  only  one  of  you — the  devil  make 
a  twin,”  they  said  in  parting  malediction,  and  disappeared 
down  the  hill  in  the  known  direction  of  a  distant  cabin. 
When  it  came  night  and  the  hemlocks  began  to  sob  they 
had  not  returned.  The  little  man  sat  close  to  his  companion, 
the  campfire,  and  encouraged  it  with  logs.  He  puffed 
fiercely  at  a  heavy  built  brier,  and  regarded  a  thousand 
shadows  which  were  about  to  assault  him.  Suddenly  he 

*  Prom  Men,  Women  and  Boats.  Reprinted  by  permission  of,  and 
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heard  the  approach  of  the  unknown,  crackling  the  twigs 
and  rustling  the  dead  leaves.  The  little  man  arose  slowly 
to  his  feet,  his  clothes  refused  to  fit  his  back,  his  pipe 
dropped  from  his  mouth,  his  knees  smote  each  other. 
“Hah!”  he  bellowed  hoarsely  in  menace.  A  growl  replied 
and  a  bear  paced  into  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  little  man 
supported  himself  upon  a  sapling  and  regarded  his  visitor. 

The  bear  Was  evidently  a  veteran  and  a  fighter,  for  the 
black  of  his  coat  had  become  tawny  with  age.  There  was 
confidence  in  his  gait  and  arrogance  in  his  small,  twinkling 
eye.  He  rolled  back  his  lips  and  disclosed  his  white  teeth. 
The  fire  magnified  the  red  of  his  mouth.  The  little  man 
had  never  before  confronted  the  terrible  and  he  could  not 
wrest  it  from  his  breast.  “Hah!”  he  roared.  The  bear  in¬ 
terpreted  this  as  the  challenge  of  a  gladiator.  He  approached 
warily.  As  he  came  near,  the  boots  of  fear  were  suddenly 
upon  the  little  man’s  feet.  He  cried  out  and  then  darted 
around  the  campfire.  “Ho!”  said  the  bear  to  himself,  “this 
thing  won’t  fight — it  runs.  Well,  suppose  I  catch  it.”  So 
upon  his  features  there  fixed  the  animal  look  of  going — 
somewhere.  He  started  intensely  around  the  campfire.  The 
little  man  shrieked  and  ran  furiously.  Twice  around  they 
went. 

The  hand  of  heaven  sometimes  falls  heavily  upon  the 
righteous.  The  bear  gained. 

In  desperation  the  little  man  flew  into  the  tent.  The 
bear  stopped  and  sniffed  at  the  entrance.  He  scented  the 
scent  of  many  men.  Finally  he  ventured  in. 

The  little  man  crouched  in  a  distant  corner.  The  bear 
advanced,  creeping,  his  blood  burning,  his  hair  erect,  his 
jowls  dripping.  The  little  man  yelled  and  rustled  clumsily 
under  the  flap  at  the  end  of  the  tent.  The  bear  snarled 
awfully  and  made  a  jump  and  a  grab  at  his  disappearing 
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game.  The  little  man,  now  without  the  tent,  felt  a  tre¬ 
mendous  paw  grab  his  coat  tails.  He  squirmed  and  wriggled 
out  of  his  coat  like  a  schoolboy  in  the  hands  of  an  avenger. 
The  bear  howled  triumphantly  and  jerked  the  coat  into 
the  tent  and  took  two  bites,  a  punch  and  a  hug  before  he 
discovered  his  man  was  not  in  it.  Then  he  grew  not  very 
angry,  for  a  bear  on  a  spree  is  not  a  black-haired  pirate. 
He  is  merely  a  hoodlum.  He  lay  down  on  his  back,  took 
the  coat  on  his  four  paws  and  began  to  play  uproariously 
with  it.  The  most  appalling,  blood-curdling  whoops  and 
yells  came  to  where  the  little  man  was  crying  in  a  treetop 
and  froze  his  blood.  He  moaned  a  little  speech  meant  for 
a  prayer  and  clung  convulsively  to  the  bending  branches. 
He  gazed  with  tearful  wistfulness  at  where  his  comrade, 
the  campfire,  was  giving  dying  flickers  and  crackles.  Finally, 
there  was  a  roar  from  the  tent  which  eclipsed  all  roars;  a 
snarl  which  it  seemed  would  shake  the  stolid  silence  of 
the  mountain  and  cause  it  to  shrug  its  granite  shoulders. 
The  little  man  quaked  and  shrivelled  to  a  grip  and  a  pair 
of  eyes.  In  the  glow  of  the  embers  he  saw  the  white  tent 
quiver  and  fall  with  a  crash.  The  bear’s  merry  play  had 
disturbed  the  center  pole  and  brought  a  chaos  of  canvas 
upon  his  head. 

Now  the  little  man  became  the  witness  of  a  mighty 
scene.  The  tent  began  to  flounder.  It  took  flopping  strides 
in  the  direction  of  the  lake.  Marvellous  sounds  came  from 
within — rips  and  tears,  and  great  groans  and  pants.  The 
little  man  went  into  giggling  hysterics. 

The  entangled  monster  failed  to  extricate  himself  before 
he  had  walloped  the  tent  frenziedly  to  the  edge  of  the 
mountain.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  three  men,  clambering 
up  the  hill  with  bundles  and  baskets,  saw  their  tent  ap¬ 
proaching. 
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It  seemed  to  them  like  a  white-robed  phantom  pursued 
by  hornets.  Its  moans  riffled  the  hemlock  twigs. 

The  three  men  dropped  their  bundles  and  scurried  to 
one  side,  their  eyes  gleaming  with  fear.  The  canvas  ava¬ 
lanche  swept  past  them.  They  leaned,  faint  and  dumb, 
against  trees  and  listened,  their  blood  stagnant.  Below  them 
it  struck  the  base  of  a  great  pine  tree,  where  it  writhed 
and  struggled.  The  three  watched  its  convolutions  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  started  terrifically  for  the  top  of  the  hill. 
As  they  disappeared,  the  bear  cut  loose  with  a  mighty  effort. 
He  cast  one  dishevelled  and  agonized  look  at  the  white 
thing,  and  then  started  wildly  for  the  inner  recesses  of 
the  forest. 

The  three  fear-stricken  individuals  ran  to  the  rebuilt  fire. 
The  little  man  reposed  by  it  calmly  smoking.  They  sprang 
at  him  and  overwhelmed  him  with  interrogations.  He 
contemplated  darkness  and  took  a  long,  pompous  puff. 
“There’s  only  one  of  me — and  the  devil  made  a  twin,” 
he  said. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DAUPHIN  * 


By  Alphonse  Daudet 

The  little  Dauphin  is  ill;  the  little  Dauphin  will  die. 

In  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment  is  exposed  day  and  night,  and  great  tapers  burn  for 
the  recovery  of  the  royal  child.  The  streets  of  the  old 
Residenz  are  sad  and  silent;  the  bells  no  longer  ring; 
carriages  are  driven  at  a  foot-pace.  Around  the  palace 
anxious  burghers  watch,  through  the  iron  railings,  the 
Swiss  porters  with  gilded  paunches  talking  in  the  courtyard 
with  airs  of  importance. 

The  whole  castle  is  a-quiver.  Chamberlains,  major- 
domos,  are  running  up  and  down  the  marble  staircases. 
The  galleries  are  filled  with  pages  and  courtiers  in  silken 
garments  going  from  one  group  to  another,  asking  for 
news  in  whispers.  On  the  wide  porticos  ladies  of  honour 
in  despair  are  dropping  deep  curtseys  to  one  another  and 
wiping  their  eyes  with  embroidered  handkerchiefs. 

In  the  Orangery  is  a  numerous  assemblage  of  physicians 
in  their  robes.  They  are  seen  through  the  sashes  to  shake 
their  long  black  sleeves  and  lean  their  clubbed  wigs  doctor- 
ally  to  one  another.  The  preceptor  and  the  equerry  of  the 
little  Dauphin  are  pacing  up  and  down  before  the  door 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Faculty.  Scullions  pass  them 
without  bowing.  The  equerry  swears  like  a  pagan;  the 

*  From  Letters  from  My  Mill.  Copyright  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  publishers. 
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preceptor  recites  Horace.  And  all  this  while,  from  the 
stables  over  there,  comes  a  plaintive  neigh.  ’Tis  the  chestnut 
pony  of  the  little  Dauphin,  forgotten  by  the  grooms,  which 
is  whinnying  sadly  before  its  empty  manger. 

And  the  king?  Where  is  Monseigneur  the  king?  The 
king  is  shut  up  all  alone  in  a  room  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  castle.  Majesties  do  not  like  to  be  seen  to  weep.  As 
for  the  queen,  that  is  another  thing.  Seated  by  the  pillow 
of  the  little  Dauphin,  her  beautiful  face  is  bathed  in 
tears,  and  she  sobs  aloud  as  any  shopkeeper’s  wife  might 
do. 

Among  the  laces  of  his  couch  the  little  Dauphin,  whiter 
than  the  pillows  on  which  he  lies,  is  resting,  his  eyes  closed. 
They  think  he  sleeps.  But  no,  the  little  Dauphin  is  not 
asleep.  He  turns  to  his  mother,  and  seeing  her  tears,  he 
says  to  her: — 

Madame  le  reiney  why  do  you  weep?  Do  you  really 
think  I  am  going  to  die?” 

The  queen  tries  to  answer.  Sobs  prevent  her  from 
speaking. 

“Do  not  weep,  Madame  la  retne-,  you  forget  that  I  am 
the  Dauphin,  and  that  Dauphins  cannot  die  in  this  way.” 

The  queen  sobs  more  than  ever,  and  the  little  Dauphin 
begins  to  be  frightened. 

“Hola,”  he  said.  “I  will  not  let  Death  take  me;  I  will 
find  a  way  to  keep  him  out.  Send,  at  once,  for  forty  of  my 
soldiers,  the  strongest  men;  let  them  mount  guard  around 
my  bed.  Let  a  hundred  cannon  be  ready,  day  and  night, 
with  lighted  matches,  beneath  my  windows,  and  sorrow  to 
Death  if  then  he  dare  approach  me!” 

To  please  the  royal  child  the  queen  made  signs.  Cannon 
were  heard  to  roll  into  the  courtyard,  and  the  forty  tallest 
soldiers,  halberds  in  hand,  stood  ranged  around  the  room. 
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They  were  all  old  veterans,  with  gray  moustaches.  The 
Dauphin  clapped  his  hands  on  seeing  them.  One  he  recog¬ 
nized,  and  called  to  him: — 

“Lorrain !  Lorrain !  ” 

The  soldier  advanced  toward  the  bed. 

“I  love  you,  my  old  Lorrain.  Show  me  your  big  sabre. 
If  Death  comes  here  to  take  me,  you  must  kill  him — won’t 
you?” 

Lorrain  replied: — 

“Yes,  monseigneur.” 

But  two  big  tears  rolled  down  his  weather-beaten  cheeks. 

At  this  moment  the  chaplain  approached  the  little  Dau¬ 
phin,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  showing  him  a 
crucifix.  The  little  Dauphin  listened  with  a  surprised  air; 
then,  suddenly  interrupting  the  priest,  he  said: — 

“I  understand  very  well  what  you  are  saying.  Monsieur 
I’abbe;  but,  after  all,  could  not  my  little  friend  Beppo  die 
in  my  place  if  I  gave  him  plenty  of  money?” 

The  chaplain  continued  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  and  the 
little  Dauphin  seemed  more  and  more  astonished. 

When  the  chaplain  had  finished,  the  little  Dauphin  said 
with  a  heavy  sigh: 

“All  that  you  tell  me  is  very  sad.  Monsieur  I’abbe,  but 
one  thing  comforts  me;  it  is  that  up  there,  in  the  paradise 
of  stars,  I  shall  still  be  the  Dauphin.  I  know  that  the  Good 
God  is  my  cousin,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  treat  me  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  rank.” 

Then  he  added,  turning  to  his  mother: — 

“Tell  them  to  bring  me  my  finest  clothes,  my  ermine 
mantle,  and  my  velvet  shoes.  I  wish  to  make  myself  gor¬ 
geous  for  the  angels  and  to  enter  paradise  as  the  Dauphin 
should.” 

Again,  for  the  third  time,  the  chaplain  leaned  down  to 
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the  little  Dauphin  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  Sud¬ 
denly,  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse  the  royal  child  in¬ 
terrupted  him  angrily: — 

“Then  to  be  Dauphin,”  he  cried,  “is  just  nothing  at  all!” 
And- — not  willing  to  hear  another  word — the  little 
Dauphin  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  bitterly. 


I 
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THE  TWO  INNS* 

By  Alphonse  Daudet 

TT  happened  when  returning  from  Nimes,  one  July 
afternoon.  The  heat  was  exhausting.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  the  white  road,  smoking,  powdered  along  be¬ 
tween  olive-gardens  and  scrub-oaks,  beneath  a  silvery  sun- 
glare  that  filled  the  whole  sky.  Not  a  patch  of  shade,  not  a 
breath  of  wind.  Nothing  but  the  vibration  of  that  hot 
air,  and  the  strident  noise  of  the  grasshoppers,  a  crazy, 
deafening  music  to  quick  time,  which  seemed  like  the 
actual  sonority  of  that  vast,  luminous  pulsation.  I  had 
walked,  as  it  were  in  the  desert,  for  two  whole  hours 
when  suddenly,  before  me,  a  group  of  white  houses  defined 
themselves  in  the  dust  from  the  road.  This  was  what  was 
called  the  “relay  of  Saint  Vincent”;  five  or  six  buildings, 
long  barns  with  red  roofs,  a  drinking  trough  without  water, 
in  a  clump  of  spindling  fig-trees;  and,  quite  at  the  farther 
end,  two  large  inns  facing  each  other  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  road. 

The  neighbouring  of  these  two  inns  had  something 
peculiar  about  it.  On  one  side  a  great  new  building,  full  of 
life  and  animation;  all  doors  open,  the  diligence  stopping 
before  it,  the  smoking  horses  there  unharnessed,  the  travel¬ 
lers  getting  out  to  drink  in  haste  on  the  road  in  the  scanty 
shadow  of  the  walls,  the  courtyard  crowded  with  mules 

■*From  Letters  from  My  Mill.  Copyright  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  publishers. 
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and  carts  and  the  carters  lying  under  the  sheds  for  coolness. 
Within,  shouts,  oaths,  fists  pounding  on  the  tables,  the 
rattling  of  glasses  and  billiard-balls,  lemonade  bottles  pop¬ 
ping;  and  above  this  din  a  joyous,  ringing  voice,  singing 
in  a  tone  that  shook  the  windows: — 

“My  pretty  Margoton 
Early  has  risen, 

Taken  her  silver  bowl, 

Gone  to  the  cistern.” 

The  inn  directly  opposite,  on  the  contrary,  was  silent 
and  as  if  abandoned.  Grass  was  under  the  gateway,  shutters 
were  broken;  above  the  door  a  rusty  twig  of  box  hung 
down  like  a  broken  feather,  the  step  of  the  door  was  lower 
than  the  stones  of  the  street.  It  was  all  so  poor,  so  pitiable, 
that  it  was  really  a  charity  to  stop  there  and  drink  a  drop. 

On  entering  I  found  a  long  hall,  silent  and  gloomy, 
which  the  dazzling  light  of  three  large  windows  seemed  to 
render  gloomier  and  more  silent  still.  A  few  lame  tables 
on  which  were  glasses  dim  with  dust,  a  ragged  billiard- 
table  holding  out  its  pockets  like  almsbags,  a  yellow  divan, 
an  old  counter,  were  slumbering  there  in  heavy,  unwhole¬ 
some  heat.  And  flies!  flies!  never  did  I  see  so  many;  on  the 
ceiling,  sticking  to  the  windows,  to  the  glasses,  in  clusters. 
When  I  opened  the  door  there  was  a  buzz,  and  a  humming 
of  wings  as  if  I  had  entered  a  bee-hive. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  in  the  embrasure  of  a 
window  stood  a  woman,  her  face  against  the  panes,  quite 
absorbed  in  looking  out  into  the  street.  I  called  her  twice ; — 

“Hey!  hostess!” 

She  turned  round  slowly,  and  showed  me  a  poor  peasant 
face,  wrinkled,  fissured,  the  colour  of  the  soil,  framed  in 
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long  lappets  of  rusty  lace,  such  as  the  old  women  wear  in 
these  parts.  And  yet  she  was  not  an  old  woman;  but  tears 
had  withered  her. 

‘‘What  do  you  want.^”  she  asked,  wiping  her  eyes. 

‘To  sit  down  a  minute,  and  drink  something.” 

She  looked  at  me  much  surprised,  without  moving  from 
her  place,  as  if  she  did  not  understand  me. 

“Is  not  this  an  inn?” 

The  woman  sighed. 

*'Yes — it  is  an  inn,  if  you  choose.  But  why  don’t  you 
go,  like  others,  over  the  way?  It  is  gayer  there.” 

“It  is  too  gay  for  me.  I  prefer  to  stay  here.” 

And  without  waiting  for  any  reply  I  seated  myself  at  a 
table. 

When  she  was  sure  that  I  meant  what  I  said,  the  land¬ 
lady  bustled  about  with  a  very  busy  air,  opening  drawers, 
moving  bottles,  dusting  glasses,  disturbing  the  flies.  One 
felt  that  the  arrival  of  a  traveller  to  serve  was  quite  an 
event.  Now  and  then  the  poor  creature  paused  and  put 
her  hand  to  her  head  as  if  she  despaired  of  accomplishing 
anything. 

Then  she  went  into  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
and  I  heard  her  jingling  keys,  trying  them  in  the  locks, 
opening  the  bread-box,  blowing,  dusting,  washing  plates. 
From  time  to  time,  a  heavy  sigh  or  a  stifled  sob. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  performance  I  had 
before  me  a  dish  of  fasserilles  (dried  grapes),  an  old  loaf 
of  Beaucaire  bread  as  hard  as  sandstone,  and  a  bottle  of 
sour  wine. 

“You  are  served,”  said  the  strange  creature;  and  she 
turned  away  hastily  to  resume  her  station  at  the  window. 


While  I  drank  I  tried  to  make  her  talk. 
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“You  don’t  have  many  people  here,  do  you,  my  poor 
woman?” 

“Oh,  no,  monsieur,  never  any  one.  When  we  were 
alone  in  the  business,  things  were  very  different.  Then  we 
had  the  relays,  and  the  hunters  to  dine  in  the  duck-season, 
and  carriages  all  the  year  round.  But  since  our  neighbors 
came  and  settled  here  we  have  lost  everything.  People 
prefer  to  go  opposite.  They  think  it  is  too  gloomy  here. 
The  fact  is,  this  house  is  not  very  agreeable.  I  am  not  hand¬ 
some,  I  have  fever  and  ague,  and  my  two  little  ones  are 
dead.  Over  there,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  laughing  all 
the  time.  It  is  an  Arlesian  woman  who  keeps  that  inn,  a 
handsome  woman  with  laces  and  three  rows  of  gold  chain 
round  her  neck.  The  conductor  is  her  lover,  and  he  takes 
the  diligence  there.  Besides  which,  there’s  a  lot  of  cajolers 
as  chamber-maids.  And  that  brings  her  such  custom!  She 
gets  all  the  young  men  of  Bezouces,  Redesan,  and  Jon- 
quieres.  The  bagmen  come  out  of  their  way  to  stop  there. 
As  for  me,  I  am  left  all  day  alone,  doing  nothing.” 

She  said  it  with  an  absent,  indifferent  air,  her  forehead 
still  leaning  against  the  panes.  Evidently,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  that  opposite  inn  which  absorbed  her  mind. 

All  of  a  sudden,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  a  great 
commotion  took  place.  The  diligence  was  preparing  to 
start.  I  heard  the  cracks  of  the  whip,  the  postillion’s  horn, 
and  the  maids  about  the  doorway  crying  out:  “Adiousas! 
Adiousas!”  and  louder  than  all,  that  strong  voice  I  had 
heard  before,  singing  more  vigorously  than  ever: — 

“Taken  her  silver  bowl. 

Gone  to  the  cistern, 

Sees  not  approaching  her 
Three  cavaliers.” 
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At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  the  landlady’s  whole  body 
quivered,  and,  turning  to  me,  she  said  in  a  low  voice: — 

“Do  you  hear  him?  That  is  my  husband.  Doesn’t  he 
sing  well?” 

I  looked  at  her,  amazed. 

“Your  husband!  Does  he  go  over  there,  too?” 

Then  she,  with  a  heart-broken  air,  but  very  gently: — 

“It  can’t  be  helped,  monsieur.  Men  are  like  that;  they 
hate  to  see  tears;  and  I  am  always  crying  since  I  lost  my 
little  ones.  Besides,  this  great  barrack  where  no  one  comes 
is  so  gloomy.  And  when  he  is  quite  tired  of  it  my  poor 
Jose  goes  over  there  to  drink,  and  as  he  has  a  fine  voice 
the  Arlesian  woman  makes  him  sing.  Hush!  there  he  is 
again.” 

And,  trembling,  her  hands  outstretched,  with  big  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks,  making  her  look  uglier  than 
ever,  she  stood  there  as  if  in  ecstasy  to  hear  her  Jose  singing 
for  the  Arlesian  woman: — 

“My  pretty  Margoton 
Early  has  risen.” 


THE  HUNGRY  MAN  WAS  FED  * 


Br  Richard  Harding  Davis 

OUNG  Van  Bibber  broke  one  of  his  rules  of  life  one 
-*■  day  and  came  down-town.  This  unusual  journey 
into  the  marts  of  trade  and  finance  was  in  response  to  a 
call  from  his  lawyer,  who  wanted  his  signature  to  some 
papers.  It  was  five  years  since  Van  Bibber  had  been  south 
of  the  north  side  of  Washington  Square,  except  as  a  tran¬ 
sient  traveller  to  the  ferries  on  the  elevated  road.  And  as 
he  walked  through  the  City  Hall  Square  he  looked  about 
him  at  the  new  buildings  in  the  air,  and  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  the  streets,  with  as  much  interest  as  a  lately 
arrived  immigrant. 

He  rather  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  and  after 
he  had  completed  the  business  at  the  lawyer’s  office  he  tried 
to  stroll  along  lower  Broadway  as  he  did  on  the  Avenue, 

But  people  bumped  against  him,  and  carts  and  drays 
tried  to  run  him  down  when  he  crossed  the  side  streets, 
and  those  young  men  whom  he  knew  seemed  to  be  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  expressed  such  amused  surprise  at  seeing 
him  that  he  felt  very  much  out  of  place  indeed.  And  so 
he  decided  to  get  back  to  his  club  window  and  its  quiet  as 
soon  as  possible. 

“Hello,  Van  Bibber,”  said  one  of  the  young  men  who 

*  From  Van  Bibber  and  Others.  Copyright,  1892,  by  Harper  & 
Bros.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 
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were  speeding  by,  “what  brings  you  here?  Have  you  lost 
your  way?” 

“I  think  I  have,”  said  Van  Bibber.  “If  you’ll  kindly  tell 
me  how  I  can  get  back  to  civilization  again,  be  obliged  to 
you.” 

“Take  the  elevated  from  Park  Place,”  said  his  friend 
from  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  nodded  and  dived  into  the 
crowd. 

The  visitor  from  up-town  had  not  a  very  distinct  idea 
as  to  where  Park  Place  was,  but  he  struck  off  Broadway 
and  followed  the  line  of  the  elevated  road  along  Church 
Street.  It  was  at  the  corner  of  Vesey  Street  that  a  miserable- 
looking,  dirty,  and  red-eyed  object  stood  still  in  his  tracks 
and  begged  Van  Bibber  for  a  few  cents  to  buy  food.  “I’ve 
come  all  the  way  from  Chicago,”  said  the  Object,  “and  I 
haven’t  tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours.” 

Van  Bibber  drew  away  as  though  the  Object  had  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  in  his  rags,  and  handed  him  a  quarter  with¬ 
out  waiting  to  receive  the  man’s  blessing. 

“Poor  devil!”  said  Van  Bibber.  “Fancy  going  without 
dinner  all  day!”  He  could  not  fancy  this,  though  he  tried, 
and  the  impossibility  of  it  impressed  him  so  much  that  he 
amiably  determined  to  go  back  and  hunt  up  the  Object 
and  give  him  more  money.  Van  Bibber’s  ideas  of  a  dinner 
were  rather  exalted.  He  did  not  know  of  places  where  a 
quarter  was  good  for  a  “square  meal,”  including  “One 
roast,  three  vegetables,  and  pie.”  He  hardly  considered  a 
quarter  a  sufficiently  large  tip  for  the  waiter  who  served 
the  dinner,  and  decidedly  not  enough  for  the  dinner  itself. 
He  did  not  see  his  man  at  first,  and  when  he  did  the  man 
did  not  see  him.  Van  Bibber  watched  him  stop  three  gen¬ 
tlemen,  two  of  whom  gave  him  some  money,  and  then 
the  Object  approached  Van  Bibber  and  repeated  his  sad 
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tale  in  a  monotone.  He  evidently  did  not  recognize  Van 
Bibber,  and  the  clubman  gave  him  a  half-dollar  and 
walked  away,  feeling  that  the  man  must  surely  have 
enough  by  this  time  with  which  to  get  something  to  eat,  if 
only  a  luncheon. 

This  retracing  of  his  footsteps  had  confused  Van  Bibber, 
and  he  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  block  before  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  lost  his  bearings.  He  was  standing 
just  where  he  had  started,  and  gazing  along  the  line  of 
the  elevated  road,  looking  for  a  station,  when  the  familiar 
accents  of  the  Object  again  saluted  him. 

When  Van  Bibber  faced  him  the  beggar  looked  un¬ 
easy.  He  was  not  sure  whether  or  not  he  had  approached 
this  particular  gentleman  before,  but  Van  Bibber  con¬ 
ceived  an  idea  of  much  subtlety,  and  deceived<the  Object 
by  again  putting  his  hand  in'his  pocket. 

“Nothing  to  eat  for  twenty-four  hours!  Dear  me!” 
drawled  the  clubman,  sympathetically.  “Haven’t  you  any 
money,  either?” 

“Not  a  cent,”  groaned  the  Object,  “an’  I’m  just  faint 
for  food,  sir.  S’help  me.  I  hate  to  beg,  sir.  It  isn’t  the 
money  I  want,  it’s  jest  food.  I’m  starvin’,  sir.” 

“Well,”  said  Van  Bibber,  suddenly,  “if  it  is  just  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  you  want,  come  in  here  with  me  and  I’ll  give 
you  your  breakfast.”  But  the  man  held  back  and  began  to 
whine  and  complain  that  they  wouldn’t  let  the  likes  of  him 
in  such  a  fine  place. 

“Oh,  yes,  they  will,”  said  Van  Bibber,  glancing  at  the 
bill  of  fare  in  front  of  the  place.  “It  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  cheap.  Beefsteak  fifteen  cents,  for  instance.  Go 
in,”  he  added,  and  there  was  something  in  his  tone  which 
made  the  Object  move  ungraciously  into  the  eating-house. 

It  was  a  very  queer  place.  Van  Bibber  thought,  and  the 
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people  stared  very  hard  at  him  and  his  gloves  and  the 
gardenia  in  his  coat  and  at  the  tramp  accompanying  him. 

“You  ain’t  going  to  eat  two  breakfasts,  are  yer?” 
asked  one  of  the  very  tough-looking  waiters  of  the  Object, 
The  Object  looked  uneasy  and  Van  Bibber,  who  stood  be¬ 
side  his  chair,  smiled  in  triumph, 

“You’re  mistaken,”  he  said  to  the  waiter.  “This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  starving;  he  has  not  tasted  food  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Give  him  whatever  he  asks  for!” 

The  Object  scowled  and  the  waiter  grinned  behind  his 
tin  tray,  and  had  the  impudence  to  wink  at  Van  Bibber, 
who  recovered  from  this  in  time  to  give  the  man  a  half- 
dollar  and  so  to  make  a  friend  of  him  for  life.  The  Object 
ordered  milk,  but  Van  Bibber  protested  and  ordered  two 
beefsteaks  and  fried  potatoes,  hot  rolls  and  two  omelets, 
coffee,  and  ham  with  bacon. 

“Holy  smoke!  whatcher  think  I  am?”  yelled  the  Ob¬ 
ject,  in  desperation. 

“Hungry,”  said  Van  Bibber,  very  gently.  “Or  else  an 
impostor.  And,  you  know,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  the 
latter,  I  should  have  to  hand  you  over  to  the  police.” 

Van  Bibber  leaned  easily  against  the  wall  and  read  the 
signs  about  him,  and  kept  one  eye  on  a  policeman  across 
the  street.  The  Object  was  choking  and  cursing  through 
his  breakfast.  It  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  him.  When¬ 
ever  he  stopped  Van  Bibber  would  point  with  his  stick  to  a 
still  unfinished  dish,  and  the  Object,  after  a  husky  pro¬ 
test,  would  attack  it  as  though  it  were  poison.  The  people 
sitting  about  were  laughing,  and  the  proprietor  behind  his 
desk  was  smiling  grimly. 

“There,  darn  ye!”  said  the  Object  at  last.  “I’ve  eat  all 
I  can  eat  for  a  year.  You  think  you’re  mighty  smart,  don’t 
ye?  But  if  you  choose  to  pay  that  high  for  your  fun,  I 
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s’pose  you  can  afford  it.  Only  don’t  let  me  catch  you  around 
these  streets  after  dark,  that’s  all.” 

And  the  Object  started  off,  shaking  his  fist. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  Van  Bibber.  “You  haven’t  paid 
them  for  your  breakfast.” 

“Haven’t  what?”  shouted  the  Object.  “Paid  ’em!  How 
could  I  pay  him?  Youse  asked  me  to  come  in  here  and  eat. 
I  didn’t  want  no  breakfast,  did  I?  Youse’ll  have  to  pay  for 
your  fun  yerself,  or  they’ll  throw  you  out.  Don’t  try  to 
be  too  smart.” 

“I  gave  you,”  said  Van  Bibber,  slowly,  “seventy-five 
cents  with  which  to  buy  a  breakfast.  This  check  calls  for 
eighty-five  cents,  and  extremely  cheap  it  is,”  he  added,  with 
a  bow  to  the  fat  proprietor.  “Several  other  gentlemen,  on 
your  representation  that  you  were  starving,  gave  you  other 
sums  to  be  expended  on  a  breakfast.  You  have  the  money 
with  you  now.  So  pay  what  you  owe  at  once,  or  I’ll  call 
that  officer  across  the  street  and  tell  him  what  I  know, 
and  have  you  put  where  you  belong.” 

“I’ll  see  you  blowed  first!”  gasped  the  Object. 

Van  Bibber  turned  to  the  waiter.  “Kindly  beckon  to  that 
officer,”  he  said. 

The  waiter  ran  to  the  door  and  the  Object  ran  too,  but 
the  tough  waiter  grabbed  him  by  the  back  of  his  neck 
and  held  him. 

“Lemme  go!”  yelled  the  Object.  “Lemme  go  an’  I’ll 
pay  you.” 

Everybody  in  the  place  came  up  now  and  formed  a  circle 
around  the  group  and  watched  the  Object  count  out  eighty- 
five  cents  into  the  waiter’s  hand,  which  left  him  just  one 
dime  to  himself. 

“You  have  forgotten  the  waiter  who  served  you,”  said 
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Van  Bibber,  severely  pointing  with  his  stick  at  the  dime. 
“No,  you  don’t,”  groaned  the  Object. 

Oh,  yes,  said  Van  Bibber,  ^^do  the  decent  thing  now, 
or  I’ll - ” 

The  Object  dropped  the  dime  into  the  waiter’s  hand, 
and  Van  Bibber,  smiling  and  easy,  made  his  way  through 
the  admiring  crowd  and  out  into  the  street. 

I  suspect,  said  Mr.  Van  Bibber  later  in  the  day,  when 
recounting  his  adventure  to  a  fellow-clubman,  “that,  after 
I  left,  fellow  tried  to  get  tip  back  from  waiter,  for  I  saw 
him  come  out  of  place  very  suddenly,  you  see,  and  without 
touching  pavement  till  he  lit  on  back  of  his  head  in  gutter. 
He  was  most  remarkable  waiter.” 


MR.  TRAVERS’S  FIRST  HUNT* 


By  Richard  Harding  Davis 

Young  Travers,  who  had  been  engaged  to  a  girl 
down  on  Long  Island  for  the  last  three  months,  only- 
met  her  father  and  brother  a  few  weeks  before  the  day 
set  for  the  wedding.  The  brother  is  a  master  of  hounds 
near  Southampton,  and  shared  the  expense  of  importing 
a  pack  from  England  with  Van  Bibber.  The  father  and 
son  talked  horse  all  day  and  until  one  in  the  morning;  for 
they  owned  fast  thoroughbreds,  and  entered  them  at  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  and  other  race-tracks.  Old  Mr.  Paddock, 
the  father  of  the  girl  to  whom  Travers  was  engaged,  had 
often  said  that  when  a  young  man  asked  him  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hand  he  would  ask  him  in  return,  not  if  he  had  lived 
straight,  but  if  he  could  ride  straight.  And  on  his  answer¬ 
ing  this  question  in  the  affirmative  depended  his  gaining 
her  parent’s  consent.  Travers  had  met  Miss  Paddock  and 
her  mother  in  Europe,  while  the  men  of  the  family  were 
at  home.  He  was  invited  to  their  place  in  the  fall  when 
the  hunting  season  opened,  and  spent  the  evening  most 
pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  with  his  fiancee  in  a  corner 
of  the  drawing-room.  But  as  soon  as  the  women  had  gone, 
young  Paddock  joined  him  and  said,  “You  ride,  of 
course?”  Travers  had  never  ridden,  but  he  had  been 

*  From  Van  Bibber  and  Others.  Copyright,  1892,  by  Harper  & 
Bros.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  -with,  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 
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prompted  how  to  answer  by  Miss  Paddock,  and  so  said 
there  was  nothing  he  liked  better.  As  he  expressed  it,  he 
would  rather  ride  than  sleep. 

^'That’s  good,”  said  Paddock.  “I’ll  give  you  a  mount 
on  Satan  to-morrow  morning  at  the  meet.  He  is  a  bit 
nasty  at  the  start  of  the  season;  and  ever  since  he  killed 
Wallis,  the  second  groom,  last  year,  none  of  us  care  much 
to  ride  him.  But  you  can  manage  him,  no  doubt.  He’ll  just 
carry  your  weight.” 

Mr.  Travers  dreamed  that  night  of  taking  large,  des¬ 
perate  leaps  into  space  on  a  wild  horse  that  snorted  forth 
flames,  and  that  rose  at  solid  stone  walls  as  though  they 
were  hayricks. 

He  was  tempted  to  say  he  was  ill  in  the  morning — 
which  was,  considering  his  state  of  mind,  more  or  less  true 
— but  concluded  that,  as  he  would  have  to  ride  sooner  or 
later  in  the  course  of  his  visit,  and  that  if  he  did  break  his 
neck  it  would  be  in  a  good  cause,  he  determined  to  do  his 
best.  He  did  not  want  to  ride  at  all,  for  two  excellent  rea¬ 
sons — first,  because  he  wanted  to  live  for  Miss  Pad¬ 
dock’s  sake,  and,  second,  because  he  wanted  to  live  for 
his  own. 

The  next  morning  was  a  most  forbidding  and  doleful- 
looking  morning,  and  young  Travers  had  great  hopes  that 
the  meet  would  be  declared  off;  but,  just  as  he  lay  in 
doubt,  the  servant  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  riding 
things  and  his  hot  water. 

He  came  down-stairs  looking  very  miserable  indeed. 
Satan  had  been  taken  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  meet, 
and  Travers  viewed  him  on  his  arrival  there  with  a  sick¬ 
ening  sense  of  fear,  as  he  saw  him  pulling  three  grooms  off 
their  feet. 

Travers  decided  that  he  would  stay  with  his  feet  on 
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solid  earth  just  as  long  as  he  could,  and  when  the  hounds 
were  thrown  off  and  the  rest  had  started  at  a  gallop  he 
waited,  under  the  pretence  of  adjusting  his  gaiters,  until 
they  were  all  well  away.  Then  he  clinched  his  teeth, 
crammed  his  hat  down  over  his  ears,  and  scrambled  up  on 
to  the  saddle.  His  feet  fell  quite  by  accident  into  the  stir¬ 
rups,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  off  after  the  others,  with 
an  indistinct  feeling  that  he  was  on  a  locomotive  that  was 
jumping  the  ties.  Satan  was  in  among  and  had  passed  the 
other  horses  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  was  so  close  on 
the  hounds  that  the  whippers-in  gave  a  cry  of  warning. 
But  Travers  could  as  soon  have  pulled  a  boat  back  from 
going  over  the  Niagara  Falls  as  Satan,  and  it  was  only 
because  the  hounds  were  well  ahead  that  saved  them  from 
having  Satan  ride  them  down.  Travers  had  taken  hold  of 
the  saddle  with  his  left  hand  to  keep  himself  down,  and 
sawed  and  swayed  on  the  reins  with  his  right.  He  shut  his 
eyes  whenever  Satan  jumped,  and  never  knew  how  he 
happened  to  stick  on;  but  he  did  stick  on,  and  was  so  far 
ahead  that  no  one  could  see  in  the  misty  morning  just  how 
badly  he  rode.  As  it  was,  for  daring  and  speed  he  led  the 
field,  and  not  even  young  Paddock  was  near  him  from 
the  start.  There  was  a  broad  stream  in  front  of  him,  and 
a  hill  just  on  its  other  side.  No  one  had  ever  tried  to 
take  this  at  a  jump.  It  was  considered  more  of  a  swim 
than  anything  else,  and  the  hunters  always  crossed  it  by 
the  bridge,  toward  the  left.  Travers  saw  the  bridge  and 
tried  to  jerk  Satan’s  head  in  that  direction;  but  Satan  kept 
right  on  as  straight  as  an  express  train  over  the  prairie. 
Fences  and  trees  and  furrows  passed  by  and  under  Travers 
like  a  panorama  run  by  electricity,  and  he  only  breathed 
by  accident.  They  went  on  at  the  stream  and  the  hill  be- 
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yond  as  if  they  were  riding  at  a  stretch  of  turf,  and, 
lliough  the  whole  field  set  up  a  shout  of  warning  and  dis- 
may,  Travers  could  only  gasp  and  shut  his  eyes.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  fate  of  the  second  groom  and  shivered.  Then 
the  horse  rose  like  a  rocket,  lifting  Travers  so  high  in  the 
air  that  he  thought  Satan  would  never  come  down  again; 
hut  he  did  come  down,  with  his  feet  bunched,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  stream.  The  next  instant  he  was  up  and 
over  the  hill,  and  had  stopped  panting  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  pack  that  were  snarling  and  snapping  around  the  fox. 
And  then  Travers  showed  that  he  was  a  thoroughbred, 
even  though  he  could  not  ride,  for  he  hastily  fumbled  for 
his  cigar-case,  and  when  the  field  came  pounding  up  over 
the  bridge  and  around  the  hill,  they  saw  him  seated  non¬ 
chalantly  on  his  saddle,  puffing  critically  at  a  cigar  and 
giving  Satan  patronizing  pats  on  the  head. 

“My  dear  girl,”  said  old  Mr.  Paddock  to  his  daughter 
as  they  rode  back,  “if  you  love  that  young  man  of  yours 
and  want  to  keep  him,  make  him  promise  to  give  up  riding. 
A  more  reckless  and  more  brilliant  horseman  I  have  never 
seen.  He  took  that  double  jump  at  the  gate  and  that  stream 
like  a  centaur.  But  he  will  break  his  neck  sooner  or  later, 
and  he  ought  to  be  stopped.”  Young  Paddock  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  w’ith  his  prospective  brother-in-law’s  great  riding 
that  that  night  in  the  smoking-room  he  made  him  a  present 
of  Satan  before  all  the  men. 

“No,”  said  Travers  gloomily,  “I  can’t  take  him.  Your 
sister  has  asked  me  to  give  up  what  is  dearer  to  me  than 
anything  next  to  herself,  and  that  is  my  riding.  You  see, 
she  is  absurdly  anxious  for  my  safety,  and  she  has  asked 
me  to  promise  never  to  ride  again,  and  I  have  given  my 
word.” 
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A  chorus  of  sympathetic  remonstrance  rose  from  thi; 
men. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  Travers  to  her  brother,  “it  is 
rough,  but  it  just  shows  what  sacrifices  a  man  will  make 
for  the  woman  he  loves.” 


A  WORD  FOR  COFFEY* 

By  Mazo  de  la  Roche 

1 

T  WAS  talking  with  a  seafaring  man  beside  the  harbor 
of  St.  John.  He  had  been  loading  kegs  of  nails  on  a 
little  schooner,  but  he  must  have  been  his  own  master,  for 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he  sat  down  on  a  keg  and 
told  me  the  story  of  Bill  Coffey. 

2 

Coffey  was  about  as  bad  an  old  man  as  I’ve  ever  seen. 
You  couldn’t  look  at  his  face  without  knowing  that  he’d 
lived  an  awful  tough  life.  He’d  a  kind  of  a  devilish  look 
like  one  of  them  gargoyle  faces,  and  he’d  a  triumphant 
look,  too,  as  though  he  was  glad  of  all  he’d  done  and 
only  wished  it  might  have  been  worse. 

He’d  been  born  in  Ireland,  but  he’d  knocked  all  over 
the  world  since  he  was  a  little  feller,  and  one  country  was 
no  more  to  him  than  another.  But  I  always  think  that  him 
being  born  in  Ireland  accounted  for  the  queer  thing  that 
he  did  at  the  last.  For  the  Irish  are  a  queer  race  and  no 
mistake.  Once  they  get  an  idea  in  their  head  they  get  kind 
of  possessed  by  it. 

Coffey  had  been  a  splendid  seaman  in  his  day,  neat,  and 
smart,  and  strong  as  a  horse.  But  if  there  was  trouble  on 
board  he  was  certain  to  be  in  it,  fighting,  mutiny,  blood- 

*  From  The  Century  Magazine,  April,  1926.  Used  by  permission. 
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shed — why,  he’d  even  been  on  a  pirate  ship  in  his  young 
days.  He’d  bit  the  ear  off  one  man,  and  the  thumb  half  off 
another,  and  he’d  killed  a  Portugee,  though  somehow  he’d 
not  swung  for  it.  And  as  for  his  goings-on  with  women — 
oh,  well,  I’m  telling  about  his  death  and  not  his  life.  I  just 
wanted  to  show  you  what  sort  of  rum  old  codger  he  was. 

It  happened  that  I  sailed  with  him  on  his  last  voyage.  I 
was  only  about  twenty  then,  but  he  was  getting  oldish.  We 
sailed  from  Colon,  and  as  we  were  coming  out  of  the 
gulf  we  were  caught  on  the  edge  of  a  hurricane.  We  were 
kept  mighty  busy,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  great  comber 
came  along  and  struck  Coffey  and  sent  him  flying  into  the 
sea.  He  was  up  forward  at  the  time.  Then  a  back-wash 
caught  him  as  he  landed  in  the  water  and  sent  him  back 
on  the  ship,  this  time  aft  on  the  starboard  deck.  When  we 
got  to  him  he  was  cursing  enough  to  raise  your  hair,  but 
he  didn’t  seem  much  hurt  beyond  some  bruises. 

But  some  time  after,  a  sort  of  paralysis  took  him,  and 
he  was  done  for  as  far  as  work  was  concerned.  He’d  taken 
a  fancy  to  me,  and  he  thought  he’d  like  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  the  house  that  I  called  home.  That  was  a 
boarding-house  kept  by  my  aunt  by  marriage,  a  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kay.  She  was  Irish  too,  and  a  kinder  woman  never  lived, 
though  she  was  so  religious. 

It  did  make  me  feel  funny  to  come  home  after  a  voyage 
and  find  Coffey  sitting  up  at  my  aunt’s  table  in  a  clean 
white  neckercher,  looking  as  respectable  as  he  could  with 
that  face,  and  not  daring  to  let  so  much  as"" ^  damn  out  of 
him.  My  aunt  was  a  grand  cook,  and  he  knew  when  he 
was  well  off.  And  she  was  glad  to  have  him,  for  he  kept 
her  best  room  permanent;  and  I  never  let  on  to  her  what 
sort  of  a  life  he’d  led — for  he  was  harmless  enough  then, 
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hobbling  about  on  two  canes— even  to  a  poor  widow  who 
Was  still  good-looking. 

I  never  knew  where  he  got  the  money  to  live  on.  He’d 
always  talked  as  though  it’d  be  the  poorhouse  for  him  when 
he  was  laid  off.  I  guessed  it  was  some  loot  he’d  had  tucked 
away  m  a  bank  for  years,  where  he  could  lay  his  hand  on 
it  when  he  needed  it. 

He  was  able  with  the  help  of  his  sticks  to  walk  at  a 
terrible  slow  pace  to  the  dock,  and  there  you  might  see 
him,  unless  it  was  raining  cats  and  dogs,  day  in  and  day 
out,  telling  queer  yarns  to  any  one  that  would  listen  to 
them,  and  looking  like  some  battered  old  hulk  cast  up  on 
the  rocks  by  a  storm. 

Tourists  liked  to  take  pictures  of  him,  and  he’d  pose  for 
em  with  one  eyebrow  cocked  and  his  chin  sunk  in  his 
neckercher,  looking  what  they  called  ‘‘picturesque”;  but 
if  they  could  have  heard  the  remarks  he  made  about  them 
when  they’d  gone!  He  seemed  as  stuffed  full  of  hate  as 
the  hold  of  a  privateer  full  of  loot. 

But  he  was  always  very  civil  and  respectful  to  my  aunt. 
She  was  a  fine  clear-skinned  woman  with  a  steady  gray 
eye  that  could  give  any  man  look  for  look,  and  put  him 
straight  in  his  place,  if  need  be.  He  took  an  odd  fancy  to 
her  only  child,  little  Alfred,  a  boy  of  nine.  If  Alfred  had 
been  a  bad  young  one,  I  could  have  understood  it  better. 
I  d  have  thought  Coffey’d  found  an  apt  pupil  to  train  in 
the  ways  of  wickedness.  But  Alfred  was  as  religious  as 
his  mother,  with  her  big,  steady  gray  eyes,  only  he  was 
sallow,  and  delicate  from  birth. 

Sometimes  Coffey  would  bring  him  along  to  the  dock, 
and  you  never  saw  such  a  queer  pair  of  companions,  Coffey 
.rolling  along  like  an  old  tub  in  the  trough  and  Alfred 
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trotting  alongside,  grasping  hold  of  Coffey’s  stick,  which 
was  carved  to  represent  a  sea-gull’s  head  with  the  beak 
open.  He’d  sit  quiet  as  a  mouse  while  Coffey  spun  a  yarn, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sea  with  a  look  that  used  to  make  me 
wonder  if  he’d  live  to  be  a  man.  But  he  was  a  human 
boy  in  lots  of  ways,  too,  for  he  was  desperate  proud  of 
Coffey’s  liking  for  him,  and  I’ve  seen  him  swagger  across 
his  mother’s  kitchen  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  fairly 
crowing: 

“Mr.  Coffey’s  sigly” — Alfred  had  adenoids  and  never 
could  say  the  letter  k — “and  I’m  sigly.  We  gets  along 
fine.” 

When  Coffey  got  down  on  his  seat,  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  get  up  again.  We  used  to  take  him  by  the  arms  and 
heave  him  into  a  standing  position,  young  Alfred  pushing 
from  behind;  and  once  we  got  him  up  on  his  pins,  he’d 
stand  rocking  like  a  bent  old  oak  in  the  wind  till  he  could 
get  up  strength  to  navigate. 
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That  last  year  he  was  with  us,  I  was  away  all  winter  on 
a  long  voyage,  and  when  I  got  back  I  saw  a  great  change 
in  Coffey.  It  wasn’t  so  much  that  he’d  failed  in  body  as 
that  he  had  an  anxious  yearning  look  in  the  eyes  that  I’d 
never  seen  there  before.  He’d  always  had  that  triumphant 
look  I’d  spoke  of,  as  though  he  didn’t  regret  anything  he’d 
ever  done. 

It  soon  came  out  what  the  change  was.  The  fear  of 
death  had  taken  hold  of  him.  And  not  only  death  but  the 
terror  of  the  hereafter.  That  winter  had  been  a  terrible 
one  of  cold  and  fog.  He’d  hardly  had  his  nose  out  of 
doors,  and  sitting  in  the  house  by  the  fire  with  no  one  but 
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Alfred  to  talk  to,  religion  had  got  in  its  work  on  him. 
Alfred  was  subject  to  bronchitis,  and  he  was  out  of  school 
all  winter,  and  I  guess  the  only  fun  he  had  was  talking 
about  repentance  and  hell-fire  with  Coffey.  Though  he 
couldn’t  go  to  school,  he  managed  to  get  to  Sunday-school, 
and  my  aunt  told  me  how  the  old  man  would  watch  for 
him  to  come  back,  with  his  hairy  old  face  pressed  to  the 
pane  glaring  up  the  street  for  the  first  sign  of  that  little 
codger,  and  when  he  saw  him,  shouting  to  her:  “Ship 
ahoy,  there!  Open  the  door  for  Alfred!” 

And  Alfred  would  be  pretty  sure  to  have  some  new 
horror  to  add  to  the  old  man’s  misery,  and  he’d  spin  texts 
off  like  a  regular  preacher  and  expound  the  lesson  of  the 
day  with  his  eyes  shining  like  stars,  his  mother  said,  and 
Coffey  shaking  in  his  old  carpet-slippers. 

“Well,  I  call  it  a  shame,”  I  said,  “to  scare  the  poor  old 
sinner  in  his  latter  days  like  this,  for  it  isn’t  as  though 
anything  on  earth  could  save  him  after  the  way  he’d  car¬ 
ried  on  and  all.” 

“Alfred  can  save  him,”  said  my  aunt.  “And  you  just 
see  if  he  doesn’t.” 

I  tried  to  get  Coffey’s  thoughts  into  different  channels, 
but  it  wasn’t  any  use. 

I  took  him  down  to  the  dock  the  first  fine  spring  day, 
with  a  grand  breeze  blowing  off  Fundy,  and  the  gulls  sail¬ 
ing  overhead.  I  fetched  up  a  few  cronies  he  used  to  like 
to  yarn  and  cuss  with,  and  I  filled  up  his  pipe  with  my  own 
tobacco,  but  it  wasn’t  any  use.  It  was  Alfred’s  first  day  at 
school  since  winter,  and  Coffey  kept  muttering,  more  to 
himself  than  to  us: 

“It’ll  be  too  much  for  the  child  .  .  .  He  ain’t  fit  for 
it  ...  I  wish  he’d  just  run  along  out  and  come  down 
here  where  he’d  get  the  sea  breeze.” 
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And  the  odd  thing  was,  Alfred  did  appear  before  very 
long,  trotting  down  the  wharf  on  his  spindling  little  legs, 
and  his  hair  flying  in  the  wind. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Coffey!”  he  says,  leaning  against  Coffey’s 
shoulder.  “I  was  took  bad  in  school,  and  teacher  had  to 
let  me  out,  and  mother  said  I  could  come  down  here  to 
you  where  I’d  get  the  good  air.  And  all  the  way  I  ran  I 
kept  saying  to  myself” — he  put  his  mouth  to  Coffey’s  ear 
and  whispered.  Coffey’s  jaw  dropped,  and  he  clutched  the 
boy  to  him,  and  it  seemed  as  though  a  sudden  tremor  ran, 
through  him. 

After  that  Alfred  was  never  away  from  his  side.  They’d 
give  each  other  queer  secret  looks,  and  when  they  were, 
alone — and  we  left  them  together  mostly  then — Alfred 
was  always  talking,  talking,  with  his  little,  shining  white 
face  turned  up  to  Coffey’s  grim  old  mug,  and  his  two 
hands  spread  out  on  his  little  thin  knees. 

One  day  when  there  was  half  a  gale  blowing,  the  two 
had  taken  shelter  behind  a  pile  of  bales,  and  when  I  came 
up  behind  them  they  didn’t  hear  me  but  went  right  on 
talking.  Coffey’s  gums  were  showing  in  a  fearful  kind 
of  smile,  and  he  was  saying: 

“Ye  know  well,  Alfred,  that  I’ve  lived  a  hell  of  a  life, 
and  now  with  the  fear  of  death  and  eternal  punishment 
on  me,  I  get  no  wink  of  slape  at  all.  Ye  see  I’m  afraid  to 
go  to  slape  for  fear  the  life’ll  just  slip  out  o’  me,  and  me 
not  knowing  it,  and  I’d  wake  up  before  the  Judgment- 
Seat.” 

“You  must  just  resign  your  soul  to  the  Lord,  Mr.  Cof¬ 
fey,”  Alfred  says. 

“Och,  that’s  just  what  gets  me,”  groaned  CoflFey,  “for 
he’d  have  the  weasand  out  of  it  in  a  jiffy.  Alfred,  you 
must  never  forget  that  you’re  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 
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old  Coffey,  if  the  time  comes  when  we  stand  before  the 
Throne  together.  You’ve  promised  me,  mind.  And  He’d 
believe  you  even  if  you  did  lay  it  on  a  little  thick  about  me 
goodness,  Alfred  darlin’.” 

“Fll  put  in  a  good  word  for  you,  never  fear,  Mr.  Cof¬ 
fey,”  pipes  Alfred,  eating  gum-drops  out  of  a  bag  Coffey’d 
bought  him. 

Tears  were  trickling  down  poor  Coffey’s  cheeks.  “Now 
what  would  ye  say,  Alfred,  supposin’  you  an’  me — just  the 
two  of  us — was  stood  before  the  Throne  this  minute — 
me  all  shiverin’  in  me  nakedness,  an’  Him  settin’  there 
ferninst  us  with  His  long  white  beard,  an’  the  eyes  of  Him 
like  two  searchlights — what  would  ye  say,  Alfred?  Ye’d 
stand  up  for  Coffey,  wouldn’t  ye?” 

Alfred  took  the  gum-drop  out  of  his  mouth  and  stared 
up  in  the  old  man’s  face.  He  spoke  clear  and  solemn: 

“I’d — I’d — up  an’  say  to  God.  ‘Be  aisy  on  Coffey,  God. 
He  ain’t  so  bad  as  he  looks.’  ” 

“Good — good — ”  gasps  Coffey.  “Go  on,  Alfred.  That’s 
the  talk.  You’re  a  marvel.” 

“  ‘He  ain’t  so  bad  as  he  looks,’  ”  Alfred  repeats,  still 
more  solemn.  “  ‘He’s  terr’ble  pious  in  all  his  goin’s  and 
comin’s.  He  pays  his  board  on  the  tick  o’  the  clock.  There 
ain’t  a  whiter  soul  in  our  street — ’ceptin’  me  own.  Be  aisy 
on  him.  Lord.’  ” 

“My  God!”  gasps  Coffey.  “It’s  great.  Say  it  again!” 

The  winds  and  the  waves  suddenly  set  up  a  great  noise 
and  drowned  the  rest  of  their  talk.  I  sneaked  away  feeling 
very  queer.  I’d  like  to  have  taken  young  Alfred  by  the 
scruff  and  given  him  a  good  shaking  for  what  he’d  done 
to  Coffey.  He  was  little  and  puny,  but  he’d  taken  the  man¬ 
hood  clean  out  of  that  hardy  old  rascal  and  filled  him  up 
w'ith  fear  to  the  very  lid. 
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One  night  I  heard  a  shuffling  noise  in  the  passage  out¬ 
side  my  door.  Some  one  seemed  to  be  dragging  himself 
along  and  breathing  very  heavy.  I  hopped  out  of  bed  and 
softly  opened  my  door  just  wide  enough  to  peek  out. 

There  was  the  old  man  in  his  nightshirt  in  the  passage, 
carrying  a  candle  at  such  a  slant  that  the  grease  was  drib¬ 
bling  all  over  his  hand.  He  shuffled  along  to  Alfred’s  door 
and  went  in.  I  was  after  him  in  a  minute,  keeping  very 
quiet  so  as  not  to  awaken  the  other  lodgers. 

He  was  standing  over  Alfred’s  bed,  staring  down  at  the 
little  shrimp  and  drawing  deep  sighs  as  though  his  heart 
was  as  heavy  as  lead. 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm.  “What’s  the  matter,  Cof¬ 
fey?”  I  whispered. 

“Och,  I’m  feared,”  he  says,  “that  the  wee  lad’s  goin’ 
to  get  away  on  me.” 

“Get  away?”  I  asked.  “Get  away  where?” 

“Out  of  this  world,”  he  says  with  a  terrible  groan. 
“Into  the  next.  He’s  as  wake  as  a  kitten,  and  this  life’s  too 
much  for  him.  Look  ye,  Tom,  the  day  he  gives  up  the 
ghost  I  give  up  the  ghost,  too,  for  I  can’t  risk  facin’  the 
Wrath  alone.” 

Well,  there’s  no  use  in  talking  to  any  one  that’s  as 
crazy  as  that.  I  led  him  back  to  his  bed  and  covered  him  up 
like  a  baby  and  blew  out  his  candle.  Next  morning  I  told 
my  aunt  that  I  thought  she  ought  to  get  rid  of  him.  He 
might  set  the  house  on  fire  prowling  around  at  night,  or 
do  some  mischief  to  little  Alfred.  But  she  said,  nonsense, 
that  he  doted  on  the  child,  and  there  was  a  chance  he’d 
leave  him  his  money. 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?”  I  said.  “Well,  if  you  knew  where 
that  money  came  from.  Aunt  Mary,  you  mightn’t  want 
Alfred  to  touch  it.” 
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“There’s  no  money,”  she  says,  “so  dirty  that  it  can’t  be 
put  to  a  good  use.” 

The  end  came  about  three  weeks  later.  Coffey  all  this 
time  had  been  like  a  man  moving  in  a  dream.  His  eyes 
had  a  glazed  stare,  and  he  and  Alfred  were  always  pass¬ 
ing  that  queer,  secret  look  to  and  fro  between  them,  like  a 
bad  coin  they  couldn’t  get  rid  of. 

It  was  a  wild  sort  of  evening  in  April.  The  sky  was 
flaming  red,  and  the  waves  that  tumbled  up  against  the 
pier  were  as  green  as  those  jade  stones  you  see  sometimes. 
The  gulls  were  flying  low  and  crying  the  loudest  I’ve 
ever  heard.  I’d  just  strolled  down  after  tea  to  look  at  the 
weather,  and  I  was  talking  to  a  West-Indian  sailor,  when 
I  saw  Coffey  and  Alfred  walking  hand  in  hand,  looking 
in  each  other’s  faces  and  smiling.  Well,  I  thought,  where 
is  this  thing  going  to  end?  And  I  forgot  for  a  minute  what 
I  was  saying  to  the  West-Indian  .  .  .  He  was  facing  the 
harbor,  and  suddenly  his  face  changed  and  he  gave  a  yell. 

“What’s  wrong?”  I  asked. 

“The  old  man,”  he  said.  “He  grabs  the  kid  in  his  arms 
and  jumps  into  the  water.” 

We  both  started  on  a  run  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  It 
was  a  quiet  time,  and  there  seemed  no  one  about  to  help. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Coffey  or  Alfred.  I’ve  never  been 
as  scared  in  my  life.  The  things  Coffey  had  said  about  the 
boy  pleading  for  him  at  the  Judgment-Seat  came  back  like 
fire  in  my  brain,  and  I  gibbered  and  shook  like  an  idiot. 
Thank  God,  two  men  in  a  motor-boat  came  along,  and  I 
and  the  West-Indian  got  in,  and  a  second  later  we  saw 
the  two  rise  not  far  off,  bouncing  about  in  the  green  waves 
like  toys. 

It  was  the  West-Indian  that  leaped  out  and  held  them 
up  till  we  could  get  all  three  aboard.  Coffey’s  arms  were 
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clasped  around  Alfred  like  a  vise,  and  he  had  on  the  tri¬ 
umphant  grin  he’d  used  to  wear  when  I  first  knew  him. 
H  e  was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

But  Alfred  was  not  dead.  We  had  only  worked  with  him 
a  few  minutes  when  he  showed  signs  of  life.  When  he 
was  breathing  regular  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  wrapped  him 
in  my  pea-jacket,  and  ran  with  him  to  my  aunt’s  house, 
only  a  block  away.  We  got  him  to  bed  and  sent  for  the 
doctor. 

Alfred  lay  on  his  little  bed  like  a  dead  child.  His  mother 
was  sobbing  at  the  foot  while  she  chafed  his  feet,  when 
the  doctor  came  in.  He  was  a  large  noble  figure  of  a  man, 
with  a  full  white  beard  spread  out  on  his  chest,  and  a  shin¬ 
ing  white  forehead  above  heavy  brows  and  piercing  blue 
eyes.  You  could  almost  understand  how  Alfred  came  to 
think  he  was  God,  but  at  the  time,  following  all  the  other 
excitement,  it  gave  my  aunt  and  me  a  terrible  turn. 

The  doctor  felt  his  pulse  and  lifted  his  eyelid  and 
looked  in  his  eye.  Suddenly  both  Alfred’s  eyes  flew  wide 
open,  and  he  glared  up  into  the  doctor’s  face.  Then  he 
doubled  up  his  skinny  little  body  as  though  he  was  gal¬ 
vanized  by  fear.  And  then  he  seemed  to  gather  all  the  life 
that  was  in  him  for  one  big  effort,  and  he  scrambled  to 
his  knees.  The  blanket  we  had  around  him  slid  off,  and 
there  he  was,  stark  naked,  with  his  heart  jumping  against 
his  ribs  like  a  fish  in  a  net.  He  folded  his  two  hands  as  if 
in  prayer,  and  he  began  to  plead  for  Coffey  as  he’d  often 
promised  to  do  before  the  Judgment-Seat. 

“Please  God — I  want  to  say  a  word  for  Coffey — be  aisy 
on  him — he’s  not  so  bad  as  he  looks — not  so  bad  as  he 
looks — he  does  be  a  terrible  pious  old  feller — please  wash 
away  his  sins — like  you’ve  washed  away  mine — and — oh, 
God,  I’m  awful  cold!” 
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Of  course  the  doctor  didn’t  know  what  the  child  meant, 
but  he  was  properly  startled,  for  Alfred  looked  like  a  little 
saint,  and  he  gabbled  like  one  possessed.  We  couldn’t  do 
anything  with  him  till  the  doctor  made  him  certain  that 
Coffey  was  forgiven  and  washed  whiter  than  snow. 

That  rascally  old  fellow  had  planned  the  thing  some¬ 
time  before,  for  he  d  made  a  will  leaving  all  his  money 
to  my  aunt  and  stating  that  a  suitable  monument  was  to  be 
raised  and  inscribed  to  Alfred  and  him. 

Well,  we  put  up  a  nice  headstone  to  him,  though  he 
didn  t  deserve  it,  and  my  aunt  was  able  because  of  the 
money  to  give  up  taking  lodgers  and  live  private  (except 
for  me)  and  send  Alfred  to  college  for  a  grand  education. 
He  s  almost  through  for  the  ministry. 
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By  Charles  Dickens 

NOW,  about  Manor  Farm,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
“How  shall  we  go?” 

“We  had  better  consult  the  waiter,  perhaps,”  said  Mr. 
Tupman,  and  the  waiter  was  summoned  accordingly. 

“Dingley  Dell,  gentlemen — fifteen  miles,  gentlemen — 
cross  road — post-chaise,  sir?” 

“Post-chaise  won’t  hold  more  than  two,”  said  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick. 

“True,  sir — beg  your  pardon,  sir. — Very  nice  four- 
wheel  chaise,  sir — seat  for  two  behind — one  in  front  for 
the  gentleman  that  drives — oh!  beg  your  pardon,  sir — 
that’ll  only  hold  three.” 

“What’s  to  be  done?”  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  gentlemen  like  to  ride,  sir,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  waiter,  looking  towards  Mr.  Winkle;  “very 
good  saddle  horses,  sir — any  of  Mr.  Wardle’s  men  coming 
to  Rochester,  bring  ’em  back,  sir.” 

“The  very  thing,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  “Winkle,  will 
you  go  on  horseback?” 

Now  Mr.  Winkle  did  entertain  considerable  misgivings 
in  the  very  lowest  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  relative  to 
his  equestrian  skill;  but,  as  he  would  not  have  them  even 
suspected  on  any  account,  he  at  once  replied  with  great 
hardihood,  “Certainly.  I  should  enjoy  it,  of  all  things.” 

*From  The  Pick’ivick  Papers. 
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Mr.  Winkle  had  rushed  upon  his  fate;  there  was  no 
resource.  Let  them  be  at  the  door  by  eleven,”  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Very  well,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter. 

The  waiter  retired;  the  breakfast  concluded;  and  the 
travellers  ascended  to  their  respective  bed-rooms  to  prepare 
a  change  of  clothing  to  take  with  them  on  their  approach¬ 
ing  expedition. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  made  his  preliminary  arrangements, 
and  was  looking  over  the  coffee-room  blinds  at  the  passen¬ 
gers  m  the  street,  when  the  waiter  entered,  and  announced 
that  the  chaise  was  ready — an  announcement  which  the  ve¬ 
hicle  itself  confirmed,  by  forthwith  appearing  before  the 
coffee-room  blinds  aforesaid. 

It  was  a  curious  little  green  box  on  four  wheels,  with  a 
low  place  like  a  wine-bin  for  two  behind,  and  an  elevated 
perch  for  one  in  front,  drawn  by  an  immense  brown 
horse,  displaying  great  symmetry  of  bone.  An  hostler  stood 
near,  holding  by  the  bridle  another  immense  horse — appar¬ 
ently  a  near  relative  of  the  animal  in  the  chaise — ready 
saddled  for  Mr.  Winkle. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  they  stood  upon 
the  pavement  while  the  coats  were  being  put  in.  “Bless  my 
soul!  who’s  to  drive?  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

“Oh!  you,  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

“Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

“I!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

“Not  the  slightest  fear,  sir,”  interposed  the  hostler. 
“Warrant  him  quiet  sir;  a  hinfant  in  arms  might  drive 
him.” 

“He  don’t  shy,  does  he!”  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

“Shy,  sir? — He  wouldn’t  shy  if  he  was  to  meet  a 
vaggin-load  of  monkeys,  with  their  tails  burnt  off.” 
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The  last  recommendation  was  indisputable.  Mr.  Tup- 
man  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  got  into  the  bin;  Mr.  Pickwick 
ascended  to  his  perch,  and  deposited  his  feet  on  a  floor- 
clothed  shelf,  erected  beneath  it,  for  that  purpose. 

“Now,  shiny  Villiam,”  said  the  hostler  to  the  deputy 
hostler,  “give  the  gen’lm’n  the  ribbins.”  “Shiny  Villiam” 
— so  called,  probably,  from  his  sleek  hair  and  oily  counte¬ 
nance — placed  the  reins  in  Mr.  Pickwick’s  left  hand;  and 
the  upper  hostler  thrust  a  whip  into  his  right. 

“Wo — o!”  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  tall  quadruped 
evinced  a  decided  inclination  to  back  into  the  coflFee-room 
window. 

“Wo — o!”  echoed  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
from  the  bin. 

“Only  his  playfulness,  gen’lm’n,”  said  the  head  hostler, 
encouragingly;  “jist  kitch  hold  on  him,  Villiam.”  The 
deputy  restrained  the  animal’s  impetuosity,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ran  to  assist  Mr.  Winkle  in  mounting. 

“T’other  side,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

“Plowed  if  the  gen’lm’n  weren’t  a  gettin’  up  on  the 
wrong  side,”  whispered  a  grinning  post-boy,  to  the  inex¬ 
pressibly  gratified  waiter. 

Mr.  Winkle,  thus  instructed,  climbed  into  his  saddle, 
with  about  as  much  difficulty  as  he  would  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  getting  up  the  side  of  a  first-rate  man-of-war. 

“All  right?”  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  inward 
presentiment  that  it  was  all  wrong. 

“All  right,”  replied  Mr.  Winkle  faintly. 

“Let  ’em  go,”  cried  the  hostler, — “Hold  him  in,  sir;” 
and  away  went  the  chaise,  and  the  saddle  horse,  with  Mr. 
Pickwick  on  the  box  of  the  one,  and  Mr.  Winkle  on  the 
back  of  the  other,  to  the  delight  and  gratification  of  the 
whole  inn  yard. 
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“What  makes  him  go  sideways.?”  said  Mr.  Snodgrass 
in  the  bin,  to  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  saddle. 

“I  can’t  imagine,”  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  His  horse  was 
drifting  up  the  street  in  the  most  mysterious  manner — • 
side  hrst,  with  his  head  towards  one  side  of  the  way,  and 
his  tail  towards  the  other. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  no  leisure  to  observe  either  this,  or 
any  other  particular,  the  whole  of  his  faculties  being  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  management  of  the  animal  attached  to 
the  chaise,  who  displayed  various  peculiarities,  highly  inter¬ 
esting  to  a  bystander,  but  by  no  means  equally  amusing  to 
any  one  seated  behind  him.  Besides  constantly  jerking  his 
head  up,  in  a  very  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  manner, 
and  tugging  at  the  reins  to  an  extent  which  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  for  Mr.  Pickwick  to  hold  them, 
he  had  a  singular  propensity  for  darting  suddenly  every 
now  and  then  to  the  side  of  the  road,  then  stopping  short, 
and  then  rushing  forward  for  some  minutes,  at  a  speed 
which  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  control. 

What  can  he  mean  by  this.?”  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  when 
the  horse  had  executed  this  manoeuvre  for  the  twentieth 
time. 

I  don  t  know,  replied  Mr.  Tupman;  ‘^it  looks  very 
like  shying,  don’t  it.?”  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  about  to  reply, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  from  Mr.  Pickwick. 

“Woo,”  said  that  gentleman,  “I  have  dropped  my 
whip.” 

“Winkle,”  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  the  equestrian  came 
trotting  up  on  the  tall  horse,  with  his  hat  over  his  ears:  and 
shaking  all  over,  as  if  he  would  shake  to  pieces,  with  the 
violence  of  the  exercise.  “Pick  up  the  whip,  there’s  a  good 
fellow.”  Mr.  Winkle  pulled  at  the  bridle  of  the  tall  horse 
till  he  was  black  in  the  face;  and  having  at  length  sue- 
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ceeded  in  stopping  him,  dismounted,  handed  the  whip  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and,  grasping  the  reins,  prepared  to  re¬ 
mount. 

Now,  whether  the  tall  horse,  in  the  natural  playfulness 
of  his  disposition,  was  desirous  of  having  a  little  innocent 
recreation  with  Mr.  Winkle,  or  whether  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  could  perform  the  journey  as  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction  without  a  rider  as  with  one,  are  points  upon 
which  we  can  arrive  at  no  definite  and  distinct  conclusion. 
By  whatever  motives  the  animal  was  actuated,  certain  it 
is  that  Mr.  Winkle  had  no  sooner  touched  the  reins,  than 
he  slipped  them  over  his  head,  and  darted  backward  to 
their  full  length. 

“Poor  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Winkle,  soothingly, — “poor 
fellow — good  old  horse.”  The  “poor  fellow”  was  proof 
against  flattery:  the  more  Mr.  Winkle  tried  to  get  nearer 
him,  the  more  he  sidled  away;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
kinds  of  coaxing  and  wheedling,  there  were  Mr.  Winkle 
and  the  good  old  horse  going  round  and  round  each  other 
for  ten  minutes;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  each  was  at 
precisely  the  same  distance  from  the  other  as  when  they 
first  commenced — an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  thing  under 
any  circumstances,  but  particularly  so  in  a  lonely  road, 
where  no  assistance  can  be  procured. 

“What  am  I  to  do?”  shouted  Mr.  Winkle,  after  the 
dodging  had  been  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time. 
“What  am  I  to  do?  I  can’t  get  on  him!” 

“You  had  better  lead  him  till  we  come  to  a  turnpike,” 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  chaise. 

“But  he  won’t  come,”  roared  Mr.  Winkle.  “Do  come 
and  hold  him.” 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  impersonation  of  kindness  and 
humanity:  he  threw  the  reins  on  the  horse’s  back,  and  hav- 
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ing  descended  from  his  seat,  carefully  drew  the  chaise  into 
the  hedge,  lest  anything  should  come  along  the  road,  and 
stepped  back  to  the  assistance  of  his  distressed  companion, 
leaving  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  the  vehicle. 

The  horse  no  sooner  beheld  Mr.  Pickwick  advancing 
towards  him  with  the  chaise  whip  in  his  hand,  than  he 
exchanged  the  rotary  motion  in  which  he  had  previously 
indulged,  for  a  retrograde  movement  of  so  very  determined 
a  character,  that  it  at  once  drew  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  still 
at  the  end  of  the  bridle,  at  a  rather  quicker  rate  than  fast 
walking,  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had  just  come. 
Mr.  Pickwick  ran  to  his  assistance,  but  the  faster  Mr. 
Pickwick  ran  forward,  the  faster  the  horse  ran  backward. 

There  was  a  great  scraping  of  feet,  and  kicking  up  of 
the  dust;  and  at  last  Mr.  Winkle,  his  arms  being  nearly 
pulled  out  of  their  sockets,  fairly  let  go  his  hold.  The  horse 
paused,  started,  shook  his  head,  turned  round,  and  quietly 
trotted  home  to  Rochester,  leaving  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  gazing  on  each  other  with  countenances  of  blank 
dismay.  A  rattling  noise  at  a  little  distance  attracted  their 
attention.  They  looked  up. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  exclaimed  the  agonized  Mr.  Pickwick, 
“there’s  the  other  horse  running  away!” 

It  was  but  too  true.  The  animal  was  startled  by  the 
noise,  and  the  reins  were  on  his  back.  The  result  may  be 
guessed.  He  tore  off  with  the  four-wheeled  chaise  behind 
him,  and  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  the  four- 
wheeled  chaise.  The  heat  was  a  short  one.  Mr.  Tupman 
threw  himself  into  the  hedge,  Mr.  Snodgrass  followed  his 
example,  the  horse  dashed  the  four-wheeled  chaise  against 
a  wooden  bridge,  separated  the  wheels  from  the  body,  and 
the  bin  from  the  perch;  and  finally  stood  stock  still  to 
gaze  upon  the  ruin  he  had  made. 
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The  first  care  of  the  two  unspilt  friends  was  to  extricate 
their  unfortunate  companions  from  their  bed  of  quickset — • 
a  process  which  gave  them  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of 
discovering  that  they  had  sustained  no  injury  beyond  sundry 
rents  in  their  garments,  and  various  lacerations  from  the 
brambles.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  unharness 
the  horse.  This  complicated  process  having  been  effected, 
the  party  walked  slowly  forward,  leading  the  horse  among 
them,  and  abandoning  the  chaise  to  its  fate. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HARE  AND 
THE  TORTOISE* 

By  Lord  Dunsany 

jP^OR  a  long  time  there  was  doubt  with  acrimony  among 
A  the  beasts  as  to  whether  the  Hare  or  the  Tortoise 
could  run  the  swifter.  Some  said  the  Hare  was  the  swifter 
of  the  two  because  he  had  such  long  ears,  and  others  said 
that  the  Tortoise  was  the  swifter  because  anyone  whose 
shell  was  so  hard  as  that  should  be  able  to  run  hard  too. 
And  lo,  the  forces  of  estrangement  and  disorder  perpetually 
postponed  a  decisive  contest. 

But  when  there  was  nearly  war  among  the  beasts,  at 
last  an  arrangement  was  come  to  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  should  run  a  race  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  so  that  all  should  see  who  was  right. 

“Ridiculous  nonsense!”  said  the  Hare,  and  it  was  all  his 
backers  could  do  to  get  him  to  run. 

“The  contest  is  most  welcome  to  me,”  said  the  Tortoise. 
“I  shall  not  shirk  it.” 

O,  how  his  backers  cheered. 

Feeling  ran  high  on  the  day  of  the  race;  the  goose 
rushed  at  the  fox  and  nearly  pecked  him.  Both  sides  spoke 
loudly  of  the  approaching  victory  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  race. 

“I  am  absolutely  confident  of  success,”  said  the  Tor- 

*  From  Fifty-One  Tales.  Copyright,  1915,  by  Little,  Brown  Gf 
Co.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  publishers. 
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toise.  But  the  Hare  said  nothing,  he  looked  bored  and  cross. 
Some  of  his  supporters  deserted  him  then  and  went  to  the 
other  side,  who  were  loudly  cheering  the  Tortoise’s  inspirit¬ 
ing  words.  But  many  remained  with  the  Hare.  “We  shall 
not  be  disappointed  in  him,”  they  said.  “A  beast  with  such 
long  ears  is  bound  to  win.” 

“Run  hard,”  said  the  supporters  of  the  Tortoise. 

And  “run  hard”  became  a  kind  of  catch-phrase  which 
everybody  repeated  to  one  another.  “Hard  shell  and  hard 
living.  That’s  what  the  country  wants.  Run  hard,”  they 
said.  And  these  words  were  never  uttered  but  multitudes 
cheered  from  their  hearts. 

Then  they  were  off,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  hush. 

The  Hare  dashed  off  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  then  he 
looked  round  to  see  where  his  rival  was. 

“It  is  rather  absurd,”  he  said,  “to  race  with  a  Tortoise.” 
And  he  sat  down  and  scratched  himself.  “Run  hard!  Run 
hard!”  shouted  some. 

“Let  him  rest,”  shouted  others.  And  “let  him  rest”  be¬ 
came  a  catch-phrase  too. 

And  after  a  while  his  rival  drew  near  to  him. 

“There  comes  that  damned  Tortoise,”  said  the  Hare, 
and  he  got  up  and  ran  as  hard  as  he  could  so  that  he  should 
not  let  the  Tortoise  beat  him. 

“Those  ears  will  win,”  said  his  friends.  “Those  ears 
will  win;  and  establish  upon  an  incontestable  footing  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  said.”  And  some  of  them  turned 
to  the  backers  of  the  Tortoise  and  said:  “What  about  your 
beast  now?” 

“Run  hard,”  they  replied.  “Run  hard.” 

The  Hare  ran  on  for  nearly  three  hundred  yards,  nearly 
in  fact  as  far  as  the  winning-post,  when  it  suddenly  struck 
him  what  a  fool  he  looked  running  races  with  a  Tortoise 
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who  was  nowhere  in  sight,  and  he  sat  down  again  and 
scratched. 

Run  hard.  Run  hard,”  said  the  crowd,  and  “Let  him 
rest.” 

“Whatever  is  the  use  of  it?”  said  the  Hare,  and  this  time 
he  stopped  for  good.  Some  say  he  slept. 

There  was  desperate  excitement  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
then  the  Tortoise  won. 

“Run  hard.  Run  hard,”  shouted  his  backers.  “Hard 
shell  and  hard  living:  that’s  what  has  done  it.”  And  then 
they  asked  the  Tortoise  what  his  achievement  signified  and 
he  went  and  asked  the  Turtle.  And  the  Turtle  said:  “It 
is  a  glorious  victory  for  the  forces  of  swiftness.”  And  then 
the  Tortoise  repeated  it  to  his  friends.  And  all  the  beasts 
said  nothing  else  for  years.  And  even  to  this  day  “a  glori¬ 
ous  victory  for  the  forces  of  swiftness”  is  a  catch-phrase 
in  the  house  of  the  snail. 

And  the  reason  that  this  version  of  the  race  is  not  widely 
known  is  that  very  few  of  those  that  witnessed  it  survived 
the  great  forest-fire  that  happened  shortly  after.  It  came 
up  over  the  weald  by  night  with  a  great  wind.  The  Hare 
and  the  Tortoise  and  a  very  few  of  the  beasts  saw  it  far 
off  from  a  high  bare  hill  that  was  at  the  edge  of  the  trees, 
and  they  hurriedly  called  a  meeting  to  decide  what  mes¬ 
senger  they  would  send  to  warn  the  beasts  in  the  forest. 

They  sent  the  Tortoise. 
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THE  HEN* 

By  Lord  Dunsany 

A  LL  along  the  farmyard  gables  the  swallows  sat  a-row, 

^  twittering  uneasily  to  one  another,  telling  of  many 
things,  but  thinking  only  of  Summer  and  the  South,  for 
Autumn  was  afoot  and  the  North  wind  waiting. 

And  suddenly  one  day  they  were  all  quite  gone.  And 
everyone  spoke  of  the  swallows  and  the  South. 

“I  think  I  shall  go  South  myself  next  year,”  said  a  hen. 

And  the  year  wore  on  and  the  swallows  came  again,  and 
the  year  wore  on  and  they  sat  again  on  the  gables,  and  all 
the  poultry  discussed  the  departure  of  the  hen. 

And  very  early  one  morning,  the  wind  being  from  the 
North,  the  swallows  all  soared  suddenly  and  felt  the  wind 
in  their  wings;  and  a  strength  came  upon  them  and  a 
strange  old  knowledge  and  a  more  than  human  faith,  and 
flying  high  they  left  the  smoke  of  our  cities  and  small  » 

remembered  eaves,  and  saw  at  last  the  huge  and  homeless  j 

sea,  and  steering  by  grey  sea-currents  went  southward  with  ^ 

the  wind.  And  going  South  they  went  by  glittering  fog-  ' 

banks  and  saw  old  islands  lifting  their  heads  above  them; 
they  saw  the  slow  quests  of  the  wandering  ships,  and  divers  || 

seeking  pearls,  and  lands  at  war,  till  there  came  in  view  ? 

the  mountains  that  they  sought  and  the  sight  of  the  peaks  J 

they  knew;  and  they  descended  into  an  austral  valley,  and  I 

*  From  Fifty-One  Tales.  Copyright,  1915,  by  Little,  Brown  t 

Co.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  publishers. 
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saw  Summer  sometimes  sleeping  and  sometimes  singing 
song. 

“I  think  the  wind  is  about  right,”  said  the  hen;  and  she 
spread  her  wings  and  ran  out  of  the  poultry-yard.  And  she 
ran  fluttering  out  on  to  the  road  and  some  way  down  it 
until  she  came  to  a  garden. 

At  evening  she  came  back  panting. 

And  in  the  poultry-yard  she  told  the  poultry  how  she 
had  gone  South  as  far  as  the  high  road,  and  saw  the  great 
world’s  traffic  going  by,  and  came  to  lands  where  the 
potato  grew,  and  saw  the  stubble  upon  which  men  live, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  road  had  found  a  garden,  and  there 
were  roses  in  it — beautiful  roses! — and  the  gardener  him¬ 
self  was  there  with  his  braces  on. 

“How  extremely  interesting,”  the  poultry  said,  “and 
what  a  really  beautiful  description!” 

And  the  Winter  wore  away,  and  the  bitter  months  went 
by,  and  the  Spring  of  the  year  appeared,  and  the  swallows 
came  again. 

“We  have  been  to  the  South,”  they  said,  “and  the  valleys 
beyond  the  sea.” 

But  the  poultry  would  not  agree  that  there  was  a  sea 
in  the  South:  “You  should  hear  our  hen,”  they  said. 


MISS  MIRANDA’S  ROMEO  * 


By  John  Farrar 


OU’RE  fat!”  snapped  Miss  Miranda,  surveying  me 


critically  for  the  first  time  in  three  years  as  I  stood 
before  the  colonial  door  of  her  tiny,  hollyhock-surrounded 


house. 


“You’ve  gone  and  got  married!  Men  always  get  lazy 
when  they’ve  got  a  wife  to  do  the  chores.  Look  out, 
Romeo!”  The  great  gray  cat  that  I  had  associated  with 
Miss  Miranda’s  front  door  from  time  immemorial  at¬ 
tempted  to  brush  past  me. 

“He’s  in  a  hurry  to  get  in!  Ain’t  got  more  sense  ’n  most 
other  men! ” 

Miranda  Carr  was  always  the  first  person  I  visited  when 
I  came  back  to  Bridgton,  Vermont.  Ttie  last  of  the  Carrs, 
her  prosperous  farmer  forbears  had  left  her  enough  in¬ 
come.  Alone  in  the  world,  she  saw  her  community  of 
friends  as  comic  puppets.  Lacking  a  daily  paper,  Miranda 
was  Bridgton’s  best  informer;  and  her  news,  while  ac¬ 
curate,  was  always  acid  with  wit. 

Romeo,  barred  without,  emitted  a  few  yowls  of  dis¬ 
content  as  we  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  rockers  in  the 
living-room,  with  its  potted  geraniums,  its  highly  colored 
family  portraits,  and  its  caged  canary.  The  small  mahogany 
table  was  littered  with  old  photographs.  I  noted  them. 

*  Reprinted  from  Collier’s,  April  2,  1927,  by  special  permission 
of  the  author. 
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“Gettin’  old!”  snapped  Miss  Miranda.  “Ain’t  looked 
at  these  things  in  years.  Wished  I  hadn’t  looked  at  ’em 
now.  Wouldn’t  know  me,  would  you?” 

She  picked  up  a  yellowed  print.  It  showed  a  slim  girl 
with  masses  of  dark  hair  piled  on  her  head.  The  features 
were  exquisite,  if  a  trifle  sharp.  The  eyes  were  unmistakably 
hers.  From  the  yellow,  birdlike  face  before  me  now,  they 
peered,  dulled  not  one  whit  by  seventy  years  of  wisdom. 

“Just  like  you!”  I  exclaimed. 

“Like  your  grandmother!”  she  replied.  “And  look  at 
this  one.  Ain’t  he  the  charmer?” 

As  she  handed  me  another  print  I  was  astounded  to  see 
that  it  was  the  picture  of  an  actor,  a  fair-haired  youth, 
bravely  clad  in  romantic  garb.  Across  it  in  a  florid  hand 
was  written,  “Dear  Miranda  from  Fred.” 

Could  it  be  that  Miss  Miranda’s  eyes  had  softened? 
Could  it  be  that  a  faint  flush  stole  up  under  the  yellow? 
Could  it  be,  indeed,  that  Miss  Miranda  had  a  heart? 

“He  was  a  fool,”  she  flung  the  photograph  down  beside 
her.  “Used  to  come  here  summers.  Could  have  been  a  great 
actor,  but  he  was  too  fond  of  his  food.  Married,  got  fat 
and  ended  his  days  in  a  burlesque  show.  Just  like  a  man! 
Made  a  fool  of  myself  once  playin’  the  balcony  scene 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  him  at  a  church  social.  Town 
laughed  at  me  fer  days.  I  been  laughin’  at  the  town  ever 
since.  Heard  about  Jenny  Ewall?” 

The  gossip  was  off.  The  race  had  just  begun. 

“Jenny  had  a  pain.  I  went  down  to  see  her.  Told  her  it 
wa’n’t  nothin’  but  too  much  gooseberry  jam.  She  was 
scared  and  called  that  good-fer-nuthin’  doctor  from  Rut¬ 
land.  Said  she  had  appendicitis.  Nothin’  but  a  new-fangled 
name  fer  stomachache.  Cut  her  open  and  she  died.  Might 
’a’  knowed!” 
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She  rocked  on  contentedly  in  her  chair. 

“Poor  Jenny,”  I  said,  remembering  a  lovely  girl  snug¬ 
gled  beside  me  on  a  sleigh  ride  over  Twin  Mountain. 

“Yes,  you  was  sweet  on  her,  I  recollect.  Well,  she’d 
aged  considerable  in  the  past  few  years.  Still,  fer  all  you 
might  ’a’  done  well  to  marry  her.  ’Spose  you  picked  up 
one  of  these  high-falutin  city  gals.  Most  likely’ll  do  you 
no  good  in  the  long  run.  Jenny  might  ’a’  made  you  a  good 
wife.  Anyway,  she’s  dead  and  buried  now!” 

The  gray  bulk  of  Romeo  suddenly  leaped  to  the  ledge 
of  the  window  outside. 

“No,  you  don’t!”  And  Miss  Miranda  shooed  him  down. 
“Lazy’s  no  word  for  that  cat.  Never  get  any  exercise  if  I 
didn’t  drive  him  to  it.  Learn  a  lot  about  humans  from 
cats.  And  don’t  let  ’em  tell  you  women  are  the  only  cats! 
Known  plenty  of  men  cats  in  this  town  in  my  day  and  not 
so  far  from  meetin’  house  either.” 

“What  happened  to  Sally  Finch.?”  I  asked.  “She  was  a 
pretty  girl.” 

“Nice  goin’s  on  fer  a  minister’s  daughter!  Jed  Stevens 
was  crazy  about  her.  Jed’s  a  nice  boy,  if  he  is  a  bit  loony. 
Had  a  good  farm  and  knew  how  to  mn  it.  She  off  and 
married  the  engineer  on  the  New  York  Flyer.  Guess  her 
father  was  glad  he  married  her.  She’s  here  with  her  three 
kids  fer  the  summer.  So  much  noise  in  the  parsonage,  no 
peace  fer  prayin’.  Stayin’  fer  supper.?” 

I  nodded.  Miss  Miranda  was  never  happy  unless  she 
could  display  her  homemade  jellies.  She  vanished  briskly 
kitchenward.  I  picked  up  the  two  photographs  again  and 
laid  them  side  by  side.  Miss  Miranda  in  a  moonlit  balcony, 
bending  over  a  young  Romeo — could  it  be  that  a  broken 
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romance  lay  in  the  background  of  this  acrid  personality, 
cased  now  in  hard  words  and  crinkling  black  silks? 

“Fried  chicken  fer  you  tonight.  Killed  it  myself  this 
mornin’.  ‘Never  did  see  how  you  could  kill  a  chicken,’  Sally 
Dawes  said  to  me.  ‘Couldn’t  if  I  didn’t  hev  any  more 
spunk  than  a  weezil,’  I  said  to  her.  Guess  she’s  never  liked 
me  since.  Don’t  matter.  Never  liked  her.  Somethin’  soft 
about  the  whole  Dawes  family.  Bill  lost  all  his  dad’s  money 
in  oil  stocks.  Mary’s  first  two  babies  died,  and  she’s  lettin’ 
the  other  three  grow  up  to  be  devils.  Let’s  see,  is  it  apple 
or  plum  jelly  you  like  best?” 

She  delivered  this  oration  through  the  open  door  to  the 
kitchen.  She  saw  me  bending  over  the  pictures  as  she  came 
in,  and  again  I  thought  I  detected  a  hint  of  emotion  in  her 
hard  eyes. 

“Land  sakes,  still  lookin’  at  those  fool  things?  Don’t  tell 
yer  ma  I  showed  ’em  to  you.  She’d  say,  ‘Miranda  Carr’s 
gettin’  foolish  in  her  old  age.’  Apple  or  plum?’ 

“Both!”  I  grinned. 

“Ain’t  you  got  a  parcel  of  regard  fer  your  ligger?” 
she  snapped  as  she  vanished  again,  closing  the  door  after 
her. 

Outside  the  dusk  purpled  the  carefully  clipped  lawn. 
Someone  had  once  asked  Miranda  Carr  if  she  wasn’t  afraid 
to  live  alone  so  near  the  crossroads. 

“Been  waitin’  fer  years  to  get  my  hands  onto  a  bur¬ 
glar,”  she  replied.  “Never  had  the  chance.  Guess  they 
know  what’s  good  fer  ’em  and  keep  to  the  road.” 

I  started  as  a  sharp  sound  from  the  kitchen  was  followed 
by  a  muffled  scream.  Had  Miss  Miranda  fallen?  A  stroke? 

I  rushed  for  the  door.  I  tried  to  open  it.  Someone’s  body 
was  pressed  against  the  other  side. 
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“Miss  Miranda!  Miss  Miranda!”  I  shouted. 

Weakly,  and  as  if  through  tears,  her  sharp  voice  came; 

“Stay  where  you  are,  can’t  you?  Just  a  minute.  Just  a 
minute.” 

“You’re  all  right?”  I  gasped. 

“Don’t  I  sound’s  though  I  was?”  she  replied. 

The  door  opened  slowly.  Yes,  Miss  Miranda’s  eyes  were 
red.  She  had  been  crying.  What  was  it  that  had  touched 
her  heart,  that  heart  behind  the  black  silk  that  had  proved 
so  elusive  for  years? 

She  motioned  me  in.  A  small  dark  plump  shape  was  on 
the  floor — a  quiet  shape.  It  was  Romeo. 

“Dead,”  she  said.  “He  tried  to  get  in  the  window,  and 
it  fell  on  him.  He’s  dead.” 

So  Miss  Miranda  had  loved  her  Romeo. 

“Poor  Romeo!”  I  said.  “I’m  sorry.  I’m  very  sorry.” 

She  whisked  on  me  abruptly,  her  face  again  a  comic 
mask. 

“Sorry?  What’s  there  to  be  sorry  about?  Of  course  he’s 
dead!  Served  him  right!  Couldn’t  wait  fer  his  food!  Never 
knew  a  man  who  could  wait  fer  food  or  women.  All  alike. 
Write  the  same  epitaph  fer  ’em  all:  ‘Died  fer  the  sake  of 
his  stomach.’  Supper’s  ready!” 

She  waved  her  hand  over  the  table  in  a  magnificent 
gesture. 

“Three  kinds  of  jelly,”  she  voiced  her  pride.  “Made 
’em  myself.  Apple,  plum,  grape.  Apple’s  the  best.  Have 
some!  ” 


PARTRIDGE’S  GHOST  STORY* 


By  Henry  Fielding 

IN  the  parish  where  I  was  born,  there  lived  a  farmer 
whose  name  was  Bridle,  and  he  had  a  son  named 
Francis,  a  good  hopeful  young  fellow:  I  was  at  the 
grammar-school  with  him,  where  I  remember  he  was  got 
into  Ovid’s  Epistles,  and  he  could  construe  you  three  lines 
together  sometimes  without  looking  into  a  dictionary.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  he  was  a  very  good  lad,  never  missed  church 
o’  Sundays,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  psalm-singers 
in  the  whole  parish.  He  would  indeed  now  and  then  take  a 
cup  too  much,  and  that  was  the  only  fault  he  had.” — 
“Well,  but  come  to  the  ghost,”  cries  Jones.  “Never  fear, 
sir;  I  shall  come  to  him  soon  enough,”  answered  Partridge. 
“You  must  know,  then,  that  farmer  Bridle  lost  a  mare,  a 
sorrel  one,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance;  and  so  it  fell 
out  that  this  young  Francis  shortly  afterward  being  at  a 

fair  at  Hindon,  and  as  I  think  it  was  on - ,  I  can’t 

remember  the  day;  and  being  as  he  was,  what  should  he 
happen  to  meet  but  a  man  upon  his  father’s  mare.  Frank 
called  out  presently.  Stop  thief;  and  it  being  in  the  middle 
of  the  fair,  it  was  impossible,  you  know,  for  the  man  to 
make  his  escape.  So  they  apprehended  him  and  carried  him 
before  the  justice:  I  remember  it  was  Justice  Willoughby, 
of  Noyle,  a  very  worthy  good  gentleman;  and  he  com- 

*  From  Tom  Jones. 
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mitted  him  to  prison,  and  bound  Frank  in  a  recognisance, 
I  think  they  call  it — a  hard  word  compounded  of  re  and 
cognoscoi  but  it  differs  in  its  meaning  from  the  use  of  the 
simple,  as  many  other  compounds  do.  Well,  at  last  down 
came  my  Lord  Justice  Page  to  hold  the  assizes;  and  so  the 
fellow  was  had  up,  and  Frank  was  had  up  for  a  witness. 
To  be  sure,  I  shall  never  forget  the  face  of  the  judge, 
when  he  began  to  ask  him  what  he  had  to  say  against  the 
prisoner.  He  made  poor  Frank  tremble  and  shake  in  his 
shoes.  ‘Well  you,  fellow,’  says  my  lord,  ‘what  have  you 
to  say?  Don’t  stand  humming  and  hawing,  but  speak  out.’ 
But,  however,  he  soon  turned  altogether  as  civil  to  Frank, 
and  began  to  thunder  at  the  fellow;  and  when  he  asked 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself,  the  fellow  said, 
he  had  found  the  horse.  ‘Ay!’  answered  the  judge,  ‘thou 
art  a  lucky  fellow:  I  have  travelled  the  circuit  these  forty 
years,  and  never  found  a  horse  in  my  life:  but  I’ll  tell 
thee  what,  friend,  thou  wast  more  lucky  than  thou  didst 
know  of ;  for  thou  didst  not  only  find  a  horse,  but  a 
halter  too,  I  promise  thee.’  To  be  sure,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  word.  Upon  which  everybody  fell  a  laughing,  as  how 
could  they  help  it?  Nay,  and  twenty  other  jests  he  made, 
which  I  can’t  remember  now.  There  was  something  about 
his  skill  in  horse-flesh  which  made  all  the  folks  laugh.  To 
be  certain,  the  judge  must  have  been  a  very  brave  man,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  much  learning.  It  is  indeed  charming 
sport  to  hear  trials  upon  life  and  death.  One  thing  I  own 
I  thought  a  little  hard,  that  the  prisoner’s  counsel  was  not 
suffered  to  speak  for  him,  though  he  desired  only  to  be 
heard  one  very  short  word,  but  my  lord  would  not  hearken 
to  him,  though  he  suffered  an  counsellor  to  talk  against  him 
for  above  half-an-hour.  I  thought  it  hard,  I  own,  that 
there  should  be  so  many  of  them;  my  lord,  and  the  court, 
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and  the  jury,  and  the  counsellors,  and  the  witnesses,  all 
upon  one  poor  man,  and  he  too  in  chains.  Well,  the  fellow 
was  hanged,  as  to  be  sure  it  could  be  no  otherwise,  and 
poor  Frank  could  never  be  easy  about  it.  He  never  was  in 
the  dark  alone,  but  he  fancied  he  saw  the  fellow’s  spirit.” 

Well,  and  is  this  thy  story.?”  cries  Jones.  “No,  no,” 
answered  Partridge.  “O  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!  I  am 
just  now  coming  to  the  matter;  for  one  night,  coming 
from  the  alehouse,  in  a  long,  narrow,  dark  lane,  there  he 
ran  directly  up  against  him;  and  the  spirit  was  all  in  white, 
and  fell  upon  Frank;  and  Frank,  who  was  a  sturdy  lad, 
fell  upon  the  spirit  again,  and  there  they  had  a  tussel  to¬ 
gether,  and  poor  Frank  was  dreadfully  beat:  indeed  he 
made  a  shift  at  last  to  crawl  home;  but  what  with  the 
beating,  and  what  with  the  fright,  he  lay  ill  above  a  fort¬ 
night;  and  all  this  is  most  certainly  true,  and  the  whole 
parish  will  bear  witness  to  it.” 

The  stranger  smiled  at  this  story,  and  Jones  burst  into 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter;  upon  which  Partridge  cried,  “Ay, 
you  may  laugh,  sir;  and  so  did  some  others,  particularly  a 
squire,  who  is  thought  to  be  no  better  than  an  atheist;  who, 
forsooth,  because  there  was  a  calf  with  a  white  face  found 
dead  in  the  same  lane  the  next  morning,  would  fain  have 
it  that  the  battle  was  between  Frank  and  that,  as  if  a  calf 
would  set  upon  a  man.  Besides,  Frank  told  me  he  knew  it 
to  be  a  spirit,  and  could  swear  to  him  in  any  court  in 
Christendom;  and  he  had  not  drank  above  a  quart  or  two 
or  such  a  matter  of  liquor,  at  the  time.  Lud  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  keep  us  all  from  dipping  our  hands  in  blood, 
I  say!” 
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A  MEMORY  OF  THE  WAR 

By  Paul  M.  Fulcher 

IN  Zeke’s  French,  Gare  de  VEst  had  probably  sounded  to 
the  thick-headed  Parisian  taxi-driver  like  Gare  d' Aus- 
terlit-z.;  or  perhaps  the  fellow  had  for  reasons  of  his  own 
preferred  a  trip  to  the  latter  station.  At  any  rate,  there 
we  found  ourselves — after  our  driver  had  disappeared 
with  another  fare — and  a  good  bit  of  Paris  lay  between  us 
and  the  train  that  must  in  twenty  minutes  be  carrying  us 
to  the  front  again  after  a  ten  days’  leave.  It  was  early  on 
a  May  evening.  Any  number  of  taxicabs  were  in  sight,  but 
the  drivers  of  all  seemed  to  be  engaged,  about  to  be  en¬ 
gaged,  or  determined  to  slip  through  the  misting  rain  to 
the  nearest  little  restaurant,  and  there  spend  a  quiet  hour 
at  dinner.  We  had  just  decided  to  sprint  the  distance 
when  a  feminine  voice  from  within  the  last  cab  we  had 
hailed  called  us  back  and  asked  us  our  difficulty.  The  voice 
was  low  and  musical;  even  in  my  excitement  it  reminded 
me  of  the  chimes  of  a  cathedral  heard  at  a  distance.  The 
cadence  was  low,  somewhat  blurred,  muted,  but  very 
lovely. 

“We  have  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  catch  a  train 
from  the  Gare  de  VEst^^  I  answered,  my  French  coming 
a  bit  more  readily  at  the  moment  than  Zeke’s. 

“It  is  on  my  way,”  the  voice  replied.  “You  may  get  in. 
It  is  no  trouble.” 
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Before  we  had  finished  protesting  and  apologizing,  she 
had  given  directions  to  the  driver,  and  we  were  off.  One 
of  the  two  seats,  which  faced  each  other  and  were  each 
intended  to  serve  two  people,  was  necessarily  occupied  by 
our  baggage.  Zeke  and  the  young  woman  and  I  just  as 
necessarily  occupied  the  other.  Our  regrets  for  a  certain 
amount  of  stumbling  over  feet  in  getting  in  were  accepted 
with  a  quiet  dignity  which  took  away  any  embarrassment 
or  ridiculousness  that  there  might  otherwise  have  been  in 
our  situation. 

“We  are  returning  to  the  front,”  said  Zeke  after  a  mo¬ 
ment,  with  a  precision  which  told  me  that  he  had  conju¬ 
gated  revenir  before  venturing  the  remark. 

“Ah  ,  .  .  the  front,”  she  repeated.  Again  her  voice  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  chimes,  heard  one  instant  and  lost  the 
next  when  the  wind  blew  the  sound  another  way.  Her  slight 
stress  on  the  word  front  was  as  if  she  had  opened  a  door 
and  stood  looking  down  a  vastness  of  distancing  corridors 
with  a  great  and  solemn  mystery  at  the  end. 

“Paris  is  very  gay,”  I  volunteered. 

“Yes  .  .  .  vtry  gay  .  .  .  gay,”  and,  after  a  pause, 
“You  find  it  so?”  I  felt  her  breath  on  my  cheek  and  knew 
that  she  had  turned  her  face  toward  me.  A  faint  perfume 
came  to  me — the  merest  evanescence. 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  face  as 
we  passed  a  much  dimmed  street  lamp,  but  seeing  only  a 
white  oval,  its  pallor  intensified  by  the  green  light. 

“Gay — after  the  front,”  supplemented  Zeke. 

“Yes  .  .  .  after  the  front.”  Her  conversation  seemed 
made  up  of  echoes.  She  went  on,  slowly.  “It  is  good,  isn’t 
it,  that  Paris  should  be  gay  .  .  .  after  the  front.”  It 
seemed  scarcely  put  as  a  question;  at  any  rate,  neither  of 
us  answered.  We  went  on  a  minute  in  silence;  two  min- 
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utes;  three.  There  was  an  occasional  light,  always  green 
and  unrevealing.  Traffic  grew  heavier.  The  driver  stopped 
and  opened  the  door. 

^^Gare  de  he  announced.  We  got  out  as  awk¬ 

wardly  as  we  had  got  in,  removed  our  baggage,  and  paid 
the  driver  enough  to  take  his  remaining  passenger  at  least 
five  times  around  the  walls  of  Paris.  She  had  sat  quiet  in 
the  shadow.  Now  she  held  out  her  hand  to  us.  It  was  soft 
and  warm  and  small  and  heavily  ringed. 

^^Bonne  chance!^’  she  said. 

*^Bonne  chanceP^  we  answered  mechanically. 

“Oh  .  .  .  perhaps.”  She  laughed  a  little.  “It  is  long 
since  I  have  been  wished  bonne  chance  ...  in  that  tone 
of  voice.  .  .  .  Perhaps  .  .  .  good-bye.” 

It  was  not  until  we  were  safely  in  our  compartment  and 
the  train  was  in  motion  that  we  spoke  of  her. 

“Probably  some  cocotte  on  her  way  to  an  assignation 
with  her  lover,”  I  said,  and  abruptly  struck  a  match  to  my 
cigarette. 

“No,”  said  Zeke.  “No.  .  .  .” 


CHERRIES  * 


By  Zona  Gale 

I  'HE  moon  being  very  bright,  Angus  Sharp  asked 
Nellie  to  drive  to  Wild  Rose.  It  was  already  eight 
o’clock  and  she  said  that  a  bushel  of  cherries  had  just  been 
delivered  for  canning,  and  her  mother  and  she  were  to  pit 
them  that  evening;  but  the  next  morning  she  could  go.  So 
Angus  stayed  and  helped  with  the  cherries.  They  all  ate 
of  the  fruit,  which  was  exceedingly  ripe  and  red,  though 
Angus  said  that  Nellie’s  lips  were  redder  and  sweeter.  It 
was  not  yet  a  fortnight  since  Nellie  had  promised  to  marry 
him. 

The  next  day  Albert  Jolly  drove  down  the  street  late 
in  the  afternoon,  with  his  new  trap,  dark  blue  and  shining. 
And  Nellie  was  on  the  front  lawn.  So  Albert  stopped  at 
the  curb  and  leaped  down,  himself  dark  blue  and  shining, 
and  asked  Nellie  to  drive  to  Partridge  for  dinner.  Partridge 
was  only  ten  miles  away,  Nellie  was  tired  from  her  day 
with  the  cherries,  there  was  in  the  house  nothing  good  for 
dinner,  Albert  was  an  old  friend,  and  Nellie  said  that, 
providing  she  could  be  back  by  eight  o’clock,  she  would  go. 

The  drive  to  Partridge  was  pleasant,  but  there  were  de¬ 
tours,  the  dinner  was  delayed,  they  met  some  friends,  and 
when  she  reached  home  the  moon  had  risen,  Angus  had 
already  called  for  her,  and  had  gone. 

*  From  Y ellonu  Gentians  and  Blue.  Copyright,  1927,  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  Sf  Co.  Used  by  permission  of  Miss  Gale  and  by  permission 
of,  and  special  arrangement  with,  the  publishers. 
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“I  told  him  that  you  drove  to  Partridge  with  Albert,” 
said  her  mother.  “Wasn’t  that  all  right?” 

Nellie  sent  for  Angus  the  next  morning  and  tried  to 
explain.  She  said:  “You  know  that  there  is  nobody  but 
you  .  .  .”  and  such  things.  But  Angus  was  literal  and  he 
said  that  there  was  Albert,  too.  She  told  about  the  years 
down  which  sh^  and  Albert  had  been  pals,  no  more; — and 
Angus  was  not  comforted.  And  of  how  she  had  longed 
to  take  the  air  after  the  fatigues  of  the  cherry-canning, 
and  Angus  said  that  he  would  have  taken  her  for  the  air. 
And  of  how  proud  Albert  was  of  his  new  trap — but  as  the 
buggy  in  which  Angus  took  Nellie  about  was  years  old, 
Angus  was  unimpressed.  He  said,  and  more  than  once,  that 
they  were  engaged.  At  last  Nellie  became  annoyed,  an¬ 
swered  that  to  be  engaged  was  not  to  be  deceased,  and  so 
fell  into  silence.  Before  the  evening  was  finished  their  en¬ 
gagement  was  broken. 

If  in  that  consummation  Nellie  had  no  sense  of  finality, 
this  did  not  appear  in  her  voice  or  in  her  face  or  in  her 
farewell.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  on  the  porch 
when  Angus  went  away  forever.  Nellie  expected  him  to 
call  her  the  next  morning,  to  arrive  the  next  evening.  Be¬ 
cause  of  her  expectation  she  even  refused  an  invitation  to  a 
picnic  in  Partridge.  But  Angus  did  not  return. 

He  went  straight  to  May  Clinton.  May  was  large,  pink 
and  gentle.  In  his  passionate  desire  to  show  Nellie  his  in¬ 
difference,  Angus  asked  May  to  marry  him,  and  she  con¬ 
sented.  The  third  moon  from  the  time  of  cherries  shone 
down  indifferently  on  May  and  Angus  for  their  honey¬ 
moon. 

Angus  and  May  lived  in  a  frame  house  for  twenty 
years.  He  had  never  loved  her,  and  she  had  married  him 
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for  a  home.  Her  placidity  soon  enraged  Angus  and  he  en¬ 
joyed  trying  to  make  her  jealous.  He  succeeded  very  well. 
He  would  make  a  show  of  having  received  letters  of  whose 
contents  he  would  tell  her  nothing,  he  returned  from  jour¬ 
neys  and  pretended  to  make  mysterious  allusions;  and  at 
last  he  even  talked  sadly  of  Nellie  and  openly  called  her 
his  lost  love.  May’s  gentleness  grew  stale,  then  acid,  her 
face  sharpened  and  flattened  and  became  quilted  with 
wrinkles  and  trails  of  tears.  Angus  smiled  at  her,  two  rows 
of  white  teeth  gleaming  through  a  black  beard,  and  called 
her  “darling”  and  “treasure”  in  a  tone  of  unspeakable  ran¬ 
cor.  When  their  five  children  were  still  in  school,  he 
fell  from  the  roof  of  his  barn,  when  he  was  trying  to 
rescue  some  young  birds  from  a  hawk,  and  was  instantly 
killed. 

He  left  little  property,  May  had  none,  and  the  five 
children  were  taken  out  of  school  and  put  to  work.  In  a 
few  years  Elmer  had  become  a  carpenter,  Floyd  a  grocery 
clerk,  Lucy  a  dressmaker,  Amy  had  died  of  tuberculosis 
there  in  the  village  and  Eloise  had  “run  away”  with  a 
handsome  man  who  sold  swings. 

May,  the  mother,  grew  sullen  and  bitter,  remained  in¬ 
doors,  closed  the  frame  house  against  all  visitors,  took  out 
her  telephone,  and  lived  on  for  twelve  years  like  that. 
Before  she  died,  Elmer,  Floyd  and  Lucy  were  struggling 
to  raise  their  own  families  of  some  size — Arthur  and 
Annie,  Jessie  and  Cora,  little  Angus,  little  May,  little  El¬ 
mer  and  the  like.  Lucy  and  her  brood  were  under  the  roof 
of  the  frame  house — “not  large  enough,  really,  for  three 
generations,”  as  Lucy  said. 

As  for  Nellie,  at  whose  home  the  bushel  of  cherries  had 
been  delivered,  she  used  to  speculate  on  how  it  might  have 
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been  if  Eph,  the  express  boy,  had  not  brought  that  bushel 
basket  to  her  mother  until  the  next  morning.  But  this 
she  soon  forgot  for  she  married  the  chief  banker  of  the 
town,  had  a  beautiful  home  and  an  idiot  son. 


THE  PIECE* 


By  Zona  Gale 

r>  ILGER  came  home  from  town  and  turned  into  the 
^  narrow  cement  walk  leading  to  his  house.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  May  was  practicing  at  the  piano,  and  the  air  which  she 
played  came  to  him  through  the  open  window.  Over  this 
window  a  grapevine  grew  on  a  little  lattice,  and  beneath 
were  lilacs.  On  a  porch  post  there  was  a  vine  whose  name 
he  did  not  know  and  the  vine  had  many  flowers.  Bilger 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking  at  his  house,  listening  to 
his  daughter’s  music;  and  his  heart  filled  with  happiness. 

The  air  which  she  played  was  not  one  which  he  had 
known,  but  he  liked  it.  He  beat  time  to  it  with  his  foot 
and  his  head.  May  was  seventeen,  but  she  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  “take,”  as  the  village  denominated  musical  in¬ 
struction,  and  Bilger  had  bought  her  a  grand  piano.  He 
entered  the  house  and  listened  by  the  hall  door.  She  did 
not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

“What  was  that  piece  you  were  playing?”  he  asked  her 
at  dinner. 

“What  piece?”  she  inquired  and  added  proudly:  “I 
play  several.” 

“It  went — you  know — ta-ta,  ta-ta-ta,  up  and  down, 
kind  of  sad,”  Bilger  explained. 

*  From  Yellow  Gentians  and  Blue.  Copyright,  1927,  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  Gf  Co.  Used  by  permission  of  Miss  Gale  and  by  permission 
of,  and  special  arrangement  with,  the  publishers. 
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She  said;  “Papa,  don’t  be  ridiculous.” 

But  after  dinner,  when  he  asked  her  to  play  to  him,  and 
she  played  all  the  six  pieces  that  she  knew,  she  came  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  one  that  he  liked.  At  his  insistence  she 
played  it  over  and  over. 

But  he  could  not  remember  its  name.  And  next  time  he 
asked  her  for  it,  calling  it  “that  slow  one  that  I  liked — 
you  know,”  May  said:  “Oh  papa,  I  have  so  many  pieces. 
And  here  is  a  new  one.” 

Bilger  and  his  wife  and  May  were  so  comfortable  in 
their  little  home,  and  Bilger  was  so  proud  of  them  and  of 
his  grand  piano,  that  death  seemed  irrelevant.  And  when 
May  fell  ill  and  in  ten  days  died,  Bilger  could  not  believe 
in  his  loss.  His  comfortable  elderly  wife  was  immediately 
convinced — for  twenty  years  she  had  looked  for  disaster 
and  when  it  overtook  them  she  went  about  with  an  air  of 
resigned  familiarity.  But  Bilger  was  thunderstruck.  He! 
And  May!  But  above  all,  he} 

In  the  first  day  or  two  of  her  illness,  when  she  was  still 
about  the  house,  he  had  asked  May  to  play  the  piece.  And 
she  had  done  so,  with  queer  complaisance  not  in  the  least 
like  May.  Every  time  that  she  played  it  she  told  him  the 
foreign  name,  which  he  said  over — with  his  own  vowel 
values — and  instantly  forgot. 

Before  May’s  funeral  he  said  to  her  mother:  “Couldn’t 
we  have  them  at — you  know — the  funeral — play  that  piece 
May  used  to  play — I  guess  you  know  the  one.” 

She  turned  on  him  her  solid-colored  face,  with  its  flat 
mats  of  shadow  beneath  the  eyes,  and  said: 

“I  don’t  know  what  one  you  mean,  but  I’m  almost  sure 
it  wouldn’t  be  suitable  for  the  funeral.” 

He  said  no  more. 

He  missed  May  extravagantly.  He  had  been  to  her  a 
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sealed  father  and  she  to  him  had  been  a  sealed  daushter; 
but  he  missed  her. 

It  was  not  her  virtues  that  he  missed,  nor  her  meaninors, 
for  the  first  he  had  but  assumed  and  of  the  second  he  had 
no  idea.  However  he  missed  her  bobbed  hair  when  she  shook 
her  head,  and  her  whistle  to  the  parrot,  and  her  way  of 
laughing  with  her  eyes  closed.  And  he  missed  the  piece 
that  he  liked. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  could  hear  that  piece  played 
on  the  piano,  he  would  have  comfort,  he  would  almost 
have  May  again.  He  turned  all  her  music,  but  he  himself 
knew  not  one  note  from  another  and  to  him  all  those  sheets 
were  dumb.  He  tried  to  make  her  mother  know,  but  she 
said;  “You  remember  I  am  not  musical.”  He  asked  one  of 
May’s  friends  to  play  May’s  pieces  for  him,  but  none 
sounded  like  the  one  that  he  sought.  This  young  woman 
said:  “You’d  have  to  sing  it  better  than  that.  It  doesn’t 
sound  like  anything,  Mr.  Bilger.”  Then  he  went  to  her 
music  teacher.  To  this  distinguished  organist  Bilger  ob¬ 
served  earnestly: 

“It  went — you  know — ta-ta,  ta-ta-ta — kind  of  sad,  but 
not  all  sad.  It  had  one  glad  part.  And  it  went  up  and 
down.” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Bilger  .  .  .”  said  the  organist. 

“It  went  like  this,”  said  Bilger,  and  sang  it,  he  thought. 

“It  must  have  been  something  that  she  taught  herself,” 
her  teacher  suggested. 

Then  one  day  Bilger  heard  it  on  a  street  piano.  He 
could  not  be  mistaken — there  it  was,  up  and  down,  sad 
part,  glad  part.  He  demanded  of  the  street  piano  man  the 
name  of  that  piece.  The  man  hunched  eloquent  shoulders, 
but  for  a  quarter  he  played  it  over  and  over  again.  Bilger 
stood  on  the  curb  and  whistled  it,  rushed  home  through 
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the  streets  whistling  it,  and  appeared  whistling  before  his 
wife,  and  then  shouted  passionately:  “That’s  it — you  know 
— that’s  the  one.” 

But  she  said:  “That  doesn’t  sound  like  a  tune.” 

“I’ll  have  that  piano  fellow  up  here,”  cried  Bilger,  and 
rushed  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  listened. 

The  street  piano  man,  however,  was  gone.  Bilger  stood 
on  the  curb  and  tried  to  hear  him  on  some  other  street, 
but  he  heard  nothing.  And  when  Bilger  turned  home  again, 
comforted  that  now  at  least  he  could  whistle  that  air,  the 
air  had  left  him.  But  he  thought:  “Sometime  I’ll  get  it 
back  and  whistle  it  to  some  of  these  symphony  fellows. 
TheyHl  know  what  it  is.” 


THE  DEAD  MAN* 

By  John  Galsworthy 

TN  the  spring  of  the  year  1950  a  lawyer  and  his  friend 

were  sitting  over  their  wine  and  walnuts.  The  lawyer 
said:  “In  turning  over  my  father’s  papers  the  other  day,  I 
came  across  this  cutting  from  a  newspaper.  It  is  dated 
December,  19 — .  Rather  a  singular  document.  If  you  like 
I’ll  read  it  to  you.” 

“Do,”  said  the  friend. 

The  lawyer  began  to  read: 

Some  sensation  was  caused  in  a  London  police  court 
yesterday  by  a  poorly  dressed  but  respectable-looking  man 
who  applied  to  the  magistrate  for  advice.  We  give  the  con¬ 
versation  verbatim: 

“Your  Worship,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?” 

“If  it  is  one  that  I  can  answer.” 

“It’s  just  this:  Am  I  alive?” 

“Go  away!  ” 

“Your  Worship,  I  am  perfectly  serious.  It’s  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  me  to  know;  I  am  a  chain-maker.” 

“Are  you  sane?” 

“Your  Worship,  I  am  quite  sane.” 

“Then  what  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  and  asking  me 
a  question  like  that?” 

*From  The  Utile  Man  and  Other  Satires.  Copyright,  1915,  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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“Your  Worship,  I  am  out  of  work.” 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  it?” 

“Your  Worship,  it’s  like  this.  I’ve  been  out  of  work, 
through  no  fault  of  my  own,  for  two  months.  Your  Wor¬ 
ship  has  heard,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  us  chaps.” 

“Well,  go  on!” 

“Your  Worship,  I  don’t  belong  to  a  union;  as  you 
know,  there’s  no  union  to  my  trade.” 

“Yes,  yes.” 

“Your  Worship,  I  came  to  the  end  of  my  resources  three 
weeks  ago.  I’ve  done  my  best  to  get  work,  but  I’ve  not  been 
successful.” 

“Have  you  applied  to  the  distress  committee  of  your 
district?” 

“I  have,  your  Worship;  but  they  are  full-up.” 

“Have  you  been  to  the  parish  authorities?” 

“Yes,  your  Worship;  and  to  the  parson.” 

“Haven’t  you  any  relations  or  friends  to  help  you?” 

“Half  of  them,  your  Worship,  are  in  my  condition,  and 
I’ve  exhausted  the  others.” 

“You’ve—?” 

“Exhausted  the  others — had  all  they  could  spare.” 

“Have  you  a  wife  and  children?” 

“No,  your  Worship;  that’s  against  me,  it  makes  me  come 
in  late  everywhere.” 

“Yes,  yes — well,  you  have  the  poor  law;  you  have  the 
right  to — ” 

“Your  Worship,  I  have  been  in  two  of  those  places — but 
last  night  dozens  of  us  were  turned  away  for  want  of  ac¬ 
commodation.  Your  Worship,  I  am  in  need  of  food;  have 
I  the  right  to  work?” 

“Only  under  the  poor  law.” 
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“I’ve  told  you,  sir,  I  couldn’t  get  in  there  last  night. 
Can’t  I  force  anybody  else  to  give  me  work?” 

“I’m  afraid  not.” 

“Your  Worship,  I’m  very  badly  in  want  of  food;  will 
you  allow  me  to  beg  in  the  streets?” 

“No,  no;  I  can’t.  You  know  I  can’t.” 

“Well,  your  Worship,  may  I  steal?” 

“Now,  now;  you  mustn’t  waste  the  time  of  the  court.” 

“But,  your  Worship,  it’s  very  serious  to  me;  I’m  liter¬ 
ally  starving,  I  am  indeed!  Will  you  allow  me  to  sell 
my  coat  or  trousers — ”  Unbuttoning  his  coat,  the  applicant 
revealed  a  bare  chest.  “I’ve  nothing  else  to — ” 

“You  mustn’t  go  about  in  an  indecent  state;  I  can’t 
allow  you  to  go  outside  the  law.” 

“Well,  sir,  will  you  give  me  permission,  anyway,  to 
sleep  out  at  night,  without  being  taken  up  for  vagrancy?” 

“Once  for  all,  I  have  no  power  to  allow  you  to  do  any 
of  these  things.” 

“What  am  I  to  do,  sir,  then?  I’m  telling  you  the  truth. 
I  want  to  keep  within  the  law.  Can  you  give  me  advice 
how  to  go  on  living  without  food?” 

“I  wish  I  could.” 

“Well,  then,  I  ask  you,  sir:  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  am 
I  alive  at  all?” 

“That  is  a  question,  my  man,  which  I  cannot  answer. 
On  the  face  of  it,  you  appear  to  be  alive  only  if  you 
break  the  law;  but  I  trust  you  will  not  do  that.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you;  you  can  have  a  shilling  from  the  box.  Next 
case!”’ 

.  .  .  The  lawyer  stopped. 

“Yes,”  said  his  friend,  “that  is  very  interesting;  very 
singular  indeed.  Curious  state  of  things  existing  then!” 


THE  PACK* 


By  John  Galsworthy 

“XT’S  only,”  said  H  .  .  .  “when  men  run  in  packs  that 
they  lose  their  sense  of  decency.  At  least  that’s  my  ex¬ 
perience.  Individual  man — I’m  not  speaking  of  savages — is 
more  given  to  generosity  than  meanness,  rarely  brutal,  in¬ 
clines  in  fact  to  be  a  gentleman.  It’s  when  you  add  three 
or  four  more  to  him  that  his  sense  of  decency,  his  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  his  private  standards,  go  by  the 
board.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  does  not  become  the 
victim  of  a  certain  infectious  fever.  Something  physical 
takes  place,  I  fancy  ...  I  happen  to  be  a  trustee,  with 
three  others,  and  we  do  a  deal  of  cheeseparing  in  the  year, 
which  as  private  individuals  we  should  never  dream  of.” 

“That’s  hardly  a  fair  example,”  said  D  .  .  .  “but  on 
the  whole,  I  quite  agree.  Single  man  is  not  an  angel,  collec¬ 
tive  man  is  a  bit  of  a  brute.” 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  P.,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  said:  “They  say  a 
pinch  of  illustration  is  worth  a  pound  of  argument.  When 
I  was  at  the  ’Varsity  there  was  a  man  at  the  same  college 
with  me  called  Chalkcroft,  the  son  of  a  high  ecclesiastic, 
a  perfectly  harmless,  well-mannered  individual,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  a  Radical,  or,  as  some  even  thought, 
a  Socialist — anyway,  he  wore  a  turn-down  collar,  a  green 

*From  A  Motley.  Copyright,  1910,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  publishers. 
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tie,  took  part  in  Union  debates  on  the  shady  side,  and  no 
part  in  college  festivities.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  “smug” — a 
man,  as  you  know,  who,  through  some  accident  of  his 
early  environment,  incomprehensibly  fails  to  adopt  the 
proper  view  of  life.  He  was  never  drunk,  not  even  pleas- 
antly,  played  no  games  connected  with  a  ball,  was  believed 
to  be  afraid  of  a  horse  or  a  woman,  took  his  exercise  in 
long  walks  with  a  man  from  another  college,  or  solitary 
in  a  skiff  upon  the  river;  he  also  read  books,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  abstract  propositions.  Thus,  in  one  way  or 
another,  he  disgusted  almost  every  self-respecting  under¬ 
graduate.  Don’t  imagine,  of  course,  that  his  case  was  un¬ 
usual;  we  had  many  such  at  M —  in  my  time;  but  about 
this  Chalkcroft  there  was  an  unjustifiable  composure,  a 
quiet  sarcasm,  which  made  him  conspicuously  intolerable. 
He  was  thought  to  be  a  “bit  above  himself,”  or,  rather, 
he  did  not  seem  conscious,  as  any  proper  “smug”  should, 
that  he  was  a  bit  below  his  fellows;  on  the  contrary,  his 
figure,  which  was  slim,  and  slightly  stooping,  passed  in  and 
about  the  college  with  serene  assurance;  his  pale  face  with 
its  traces  of  reprehensible  whisker,  wore  a  faint  smile 
above  his  detested  green  tie;  besides,  he  showed  no  signs 
of  that  poverty  which  is,  of  course,  some  justification  to 
“smugs”  for  their  lack  of  conformity.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  not  poor,  but  had  some  of  the  best  rooms  in 
college,  which  was  ever  a  remembered  grievance  against 
him.  For  these  reasons,  then,”  went  on  P.,  “it  was  de¬ 
cided  one  evening  to  bring  him  to  trial.  This  salutary 
custom  had  originated  in  the  mind  of  a  third  year  man 
named  Jefferies,  a  dark  person  with  a  kind  of  elephant¬ 
like  unwieldiness  in  his  nose  and  walk,  a  biting,  witty 
tongue,  and  very  small  eyes  with  a  lecherous  expression.  He 
is  now  a  Scottish  baronet.  This  gentleman  in  his  cups  had 
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quite  a  pretty  malice,  and  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
law.  Wandering  of  a  night  in  the  quadrangles,  he  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  gathering  a  troop  of  fellows  in 
search  of  distraction,  or  animated  by  public  and  other 
spirits;  and,  with  them  whooping  and  crowing  at  his  heels, 
it  was  his  beneficial  practice  to  enter  the  rooms  of  any 
person,  who  for  good  and  sufficient  reason  merited  trial, 
and  thereupon  to  conduct  the  same  with  all  the  ceremony 
due  to  the  dispensation  of  British  justice.  I  had  attended 
one  of  these  trials  before,  on  a  chuckle-headed  youth  whose 
buffoonery  was  really  offensive.  The  ceremony  was  funny 
enough,  nor  did  the  youth  seem  to  mind,  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  ejaculating  continually,  ‘Oh!  I  say,  Jef¬ 
feries!’ 

“The  occasion  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak  now  was  a 
different  sort  of  affair  altogether.  We  found  the  man 
Chalkcroft  at  home,  reading  before  his  fire  by  the  light  of 
three  candles.  The  room  was  panelled  in  black  oak,  and 
the  yellow  candle  flames  barely  lit  up  the  darkness  as  we 
came  whooping  in. 

“  ‘Chalkcroft,’  said  Jefferies,  ‘we  are  going  to  try  you.’ 
Chalkcroft  stood  up  and  looked  at  us.  He  was  in  a  Nor¬ 
folk  jacket,  with  his  customary  green  tie,  and  his  face  was 
pale. 

“He  answered:  ‘Yes,  Jefferies.?  You  forgot  to  knock.’ 

“Jefferies  put  out  his  finger  and  thumb  and  delicately 
plucked  Chalkcroft’s  tie  from  out  of  his  waistcoat. 

“  ‘You  wear  a  green  tie,  sir,’  he  said. 

“Chalkcroft  went  the  colour  of  the  ashes  in  the  grate; 
then,  slowly,  a  white-hot  glow  came  into  his  cheeks. 

“  ‘Don’t  look  at  me,  sir,’  said  Jefferies;  ‘look  at  the 
jury!’  and  he  waved  his  hand  at  us.  ‘We  are  going  to  try 
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you  for  ’  He  specified  an  incident  of  a  scabrous  character 
which  served  as  the  charge  on  all  such  humorous  occasions, 
and  was  likely  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  ‘smugs’  who  are 
usually,  as  you  know,  what  is  called  ‘pi.’ 

We  yelped,  guffawed,  and  settled  ourselves  in  chairs; 
Jefferies  perched  himself  on  a  table  and  slowly  swung  bis 
thin  legs;  he  always  wore  very  tight  trousers.  His  little 
black  eyes  gleamed  greedily  above  his  unwieldy  nose. 
Chalkcroft  remained  standing. 

It  was  then,”  pursued  P.,  “that  I  had  my  first  qualm. 
The  fellow  was  so  still  and  pale  and  unmoved;  he  looked 
at  me,  and,  when  I  tried  to  stare  back,  his  eyes  passed  me 
over,  quiet  and  contemptuous.  And  I  remember  thinking: 
‘Why  are  we  all  here — we  are  not  a  bit  tbe  kind  of  men 
who  do  this  sort  of  thing?’  And  really  we  were  not.  With 
the  exception  of  Jefferies,  who  was,  no  doubt,  at  times  in¬ 
habited  by  a  devil,  and  one  Anderson,  a  little  man  in  a 
long  coat,  with  a  red  nose  and  very  long  arms,  always 
half-drunk — a  sort  of  desperate  character,  and  long  since, 
of  course,  a  schoolmaster — there  wasn’t  one  of  us,  who, 
left  to  himself,  would  have  entered  another  man’s  rooms 
unbidden  (however  unpopular  he  might  be,  however  much 
of  a  ‘smug’),  and  insulted  him  to  his  face.  There  was 
Beal,  a  very  fair,  rather  good-looking  man,  with  bowed 
legs  and  no  expression  to  speak  of,  known  as  Boshy  Beal; 
Dunsdale,  a  heavy,  long-faced,  freckled  person,  promi¬ 
nent  in  every  college  disturbance,  but  with  a  reputation 
for  respectability;  Horden  (called  Jos),  a  big,  clean-cut 
Kentish  man  with  nice  eyes,  and  fists  like  hammers;  Stick- 
land,  fussy,  with  mild  habits;  Sevenoax,  now  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  little  Holingbroke,  the  cox;  and  my  old  school¬ 
fellow,  Fosdyke,  whose  dignity  even  then  would  certainly 
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have  forbidden  his  presence  had  he  not  previously  dined. 
Thus,  as  you  see,  we  were  all  or  nearly  all  from  the  ‘best’ 
schools  in  the  country,  in  the  ‘best’  set  at  M — ,  and  natur¬ 
ally,  as  individuals,  quite — oh!  quite — incapable  of  an 
ungentlemanlike  act. 

“Jefferies  appointed  Anderson  gaoler,  Dunsdale  Public 
Prosecutor,  no  one  counsel  for  the  defence,  the  rest  of  us 
jury,  himself  judge,  and  opened  the  trial.  He  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  witty  young  man,  and,  dangling  his  legs, 
fastening  his  malevolent  black  eyes  on  Chalkcroft,  he 
usurped  the  functions  of  us  all.  The  nature  of  the  charge 
precludes  me  from  recounting  to  you  the  details  of  the 
trial,  and,  in  fact,  I  have  forgotten  them,  but  as  if  he 
were  standing  here  before  us,  I  remember,  in  the  dim  glow 
of  those  three  candles,  Chalkcroft’s  pale,  unmoved,  ironic 
face;  his  unvarying,  ‘Yes,  Jefferies’;  his  one  remonstrance; 
‘Are  you  a  gentleman,  Jefferies?’  and  our  insane  laughter 
at  the  answer:  ‘No,  sir,  a  by-our-Lady  judge.’  As  if  he  were; 
standing  here  before  us  I  remember  the  expression  on  his 
face  at  the  question:  ‘Prisoner,  are  you  guilty — yes  or  no?’ 
the  long  pause,  the  slow,  sarcastic:  ‘As  you  like,  Jefferies.’ 
As  if  he  were  standing  here  before  us  I  remember  his 
calm  and  his  contempt.  He  was  sentenced  to  drink  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  his  own  port  without  stopping;  whether  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  carried  out  I  cannot  tell  you;  for  with  one  or 
two  more  I  slipped  away. 

“The  next  morning  I  had  such  a  sense  of  discomfort 
that  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  sent  Chalkcroft  a  letter  of 
apology.  I  caught  sight  of  him  in  the  afternoon  walking 
across  the  quad,  with  his  usual  pale  assurance,  and  in  the 
evening  I  received  his  answer.  It  contained,  at  the  end,  this 
sentence:  ‘I  feel  sure  you  would  not  have  come  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  others.’  It  has  occurred  to  me  since  that  he  may 
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have  said  the  same  thing  to  us  all— for  anything  I  know, 
we  may  all  of  us  have  written.” 

There  was  a  silence.  Then  H.  said:  “The  Pack!  Ah! 
What  second-hand  devil  is  it  that  gets  into  us  when  we  run 
in  packs?” 


WHAT  THEY  TALKED  ABOUT* 

By  Kenneth  Grahame 

Edward  was  standing  ginger-beer  like  a  gentleman, 
happening,  as  the  one  that  had  last  passed  under  the 
dentist’s  hands,  to  be  the  capitalist  of  the  flying  hour.  As 
in  all  well-regulated  families,  the  usual  tarifF  obtained 
in  ours, — half-a-crown  a  tooth;  one  shilling  only  if  the 
molar  were  a  loose  one.  This  one,  unfortunately — in  spite 
of  Edward’s  interested  affectation  of  agony — had  been 
shaky  undisguised;  but  the  event  was  good  enough  to  run 
to  ginger-beer.  As  financier,  however,  Edward  had  claimed 
exemption  from  any  servile  duties  of  procurement,  and 
had  swaggered  about  the  garden  while  I  fetched  from  the 
village  post-office,  and  Harold  stole  a  tumbler  from  the 
pantry.  Our  preparations  complete,  we  were  sprawling  on 
the  lawn;  the  staidest  and  most  self-respecting  of  the 
rabbits  had  been  let  loose  to  grace  the  feast,  and  was 
lopping  demurely  about  the  grass,  selecting  the  juiciest 
plantains;  while  Selina,  as  the  eldest  lady  present,  was  toy¬ 
ing,  in  her  affected  feminine  way,  with  the  first  full  tum¬ 
bler,  daintily  fishing  for  bits  of  broken  cork. 

“Hurry  up,  can’t  you.f”’  growled  our  host;  “what  are 
you  girls  always  so  beastly  particular  for?” 

“Martha  says,”  explained  Harold  (thirsty  too,  but  still 
just),  “that  if  you  swallow  a  bit  of  cork,  it  swells,  and 
it  swells,  and  it  swells  inside  you,  till  you — ” 

*From  The  Golden  Age.  Used  by  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  Sf 
Co.,  Inc. 
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“O  bosh!”  said  Edward,  draining  the  glass  with  a  fine 
pretence  of  indifference  to  consequences,  but  all  the  same 
(as  I  noticed)  dodging  the  floating  cork-fragments  with 
skill  and  judgment. 

“Oh,  it’s  all  ver}'  well  to  say  bosh,”  replied  Harold, 
nettled;  “but  every  one  knows  it’s  true  but  you.  Why, 
when  Uncle  Thomas  was  here  last,  and  they  got  up  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  him,  he  took  just  one  tiny  sip  out  of 
his  glass,  and  then  he  said,  ‘Poo,  my  goodness,  that’s 
corked!’  And  he  wouldn’t  touch  it.  And  they  had  to  get 
a  fresh  bottle  up.  The  funny  part  was,  though,  I  looked 
in  his  glass  afterwards,  when  it  was  brought  out  into  the 
passage,  and  there  wasn’t  any  cork  in  it  at  all!  So  I  drank 
it  all  off,  and  it  was  very  good!” 

“You’d  better  be  careful,  young  man!”  said  his  elder 
brother,  regarding  him  severely.  “D’you  remember  that 
night  when  the  Mummers  were  here,  and  they  had  mulled 
port,  and  you  went  round  and  emptied  all  the  glasses  after 
they  had  gone  away?” 

“Ow!  I  did  feel  funny  that  night,”  chuckled  Harold. 
“Thought  the  house  was  cornin’  down,  it  jumped  about  so; 
and  Martha  had  to  carry  me  up  to  bed,  ’cos  the  stairs  was 
goin’  all  waggity!” 

We  gazed  searchingly  at  our  graceless  junior;  but  it  was 
clear  that  he  viewed  the  matter  in  the  light  of  a  phenome¬ 
non  rather  than  of  a  delinquency. 

A  third  bottle  was  by  this  time  circling;  and  Selina,  who 
had  evidently  waited  for  it  to  reach  her,  took  a  most  un¬ 
fairly  long  pull,  and  then  jumping  up  and  shaking  out  her 
frock,  announced  that  she  was  going  for  a  walk.  Then  she 
fled  like  a  hare;  for  it  was  the  custom  of  our  Family  to 
meet  with  physical  coercion  any  independence  of  action  in 
individuals. 
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“She’s  off  with  those  Vicarage  girls  again,”  said  Edward, 
regarding  Selina’s  long  black  legs  twinkling  down  the 
path.  “She  goes  out  with  them  every  day  now;  and  as  soon 
as  ever  they  start,  all  their  heads  go  together  and  they  chat¬ 
ter,  chatter,  chatter  the  whole  blessed  time!  I  can’t  make 
out  what  they  find  to  talk  about.  They  never  stop;  it’s 
gabble,  gabble,  gabble  right  along,  like  a  nest  of  young 
rooks!  ” 

“P’raps  they  talk  about  birds’-eggs,”  I  suggested  sleepily 
(the  sun  was  hot,  the  turf  soft,  the  ginger-beer  potent)  ; 
“and  about  ships,  and  buffaloes,  and  desert  islands;  and  why 
rabbits  have  white  tails;  and  whether  they’d  sooner  have  a 
schooner  or  a  cutter;  and  what  they’ll  be  when  they’re 
men — at  least,  I  mean  there’s  lots  of  things  to  talk  about, 
if  you  voant  to  talk.” 

“Yes;  but  they  don’t  talk  about  those  sort  of  things  at 
all,”  persisted  Edward.  “How  can  they?  They  don’t  know 
anything;  they  can’t  do  anything — except  play  the  piano, 
and  nobody  would  want  to  talk  about  that;  and  they  don’t 
care  about  anything — anything  sensible,  I  mean.  So  what 
do  they  talk  about?” 

“I  asked  Martha  once,”  put  in  Harold;  “and  she  said, 
‘Never  you  mind;  young  ladies  has  lots  of  things  to  talk 
about  that  young  gentlemen  can’t  understand.’  ” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  Edward  growled. 

“Well,  that’s  what  she  satd^  anyway,”  rejoined  Harold, 
indifferently.  The  subject  did  not  seem  to  him  of  first-class 
importance,  and  it  was  hindering  the  circulation  of  the 
ginger-beer. 

We  heard  the  click  of  the  front-gate.  Through  a  gap  in 
the  hedge  we  could  see  the  party  setting  off  down  the  road. 
Selina  was  in  the  middle:  a  Vicarage  girl  had  her  by  either 
arm;  their  heads  were  together,  as  Edward  had  described; 
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and  the  clack  of  their  tongues  came  down  the  breeze  like 
the  busy  pipe  of  starlings  on  a  bright  March  morning. 

“What  do  they  talk  about,  Charlotte?”  I  inquired, 
wishing  to  pacify  Edward.  “You  go  out  with  them  some¬ 
times.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  poor  Charlotte,  dolefully.  “They 
make  me  walk  behind,  ’cos  they  say  I’m  too  little,  and 
mustn’t  hear.  And  I  do  want  to  so,”  she  added. 

“When  any  lady  comes  to  see  Aunt  Eliza,”  said  Harold, 
“they  both  talk  at  once  all  the  time.  And  yet  each  of  ’em 
seems  to  hear  what  the  other  one’s  saying.  I  can’t  make  out 
how  they  do  it.  Grown-up  people  are  so  clever!” 

“The  Curate’s  the  funniest  man,”  I  remarked.  “He’s 
always  saying  things  that  have  no  sense  in  them  at  all,  and 
then  laughing  at  them  as  if  they  were  jokes.  Yesterday, 
when  they  asked  him  if  he’d  have  some  more  tea,  he  said, 
‘Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more,’ 
and  then  sniggered  all  over.  I  didn’t  see  anything  funny 
in  that.  And  then  somebody  asked  him  about  his  button¬ 
hole,  and  he  said,  ‘  ’Tis  but  a  little  faded  flower,’  and  ex¬ 
ploded  again.  I  thought  it  very  stupid.” 

“O  Aiw/’  said  Edward,  contemptuously:  “he  can’t  help 
it,  you  know;  it’s  a  sort  of  way  he’s  got.  But  it’s  these  girls 
I  can’t  make  out.  If  they’ve  anything  really  sensible  to  talk 
about,  how  is  it  nobody  knows  what  it  is?  And  if  they 
haven’t — and  we  know  they  can’t  have,  naturally — ^why 
don’t  they  shut  up  their  jaws?  This  old  rabbit  here — he 
doesn’t  want  to  talk.  He’s  got  something  better  to  do.” 
And  Edward  aimed  a  ginger-beer  cork  at  the  unruffled 
beast,  who  never  budged. 

“O  but  rabbits  do  talk,”  interposed  Harold.  “I’ve 
watched  them  often  in  their  hutch.  They  put  their  heads 
together  and  their  noses  go  up  and  down,  just  like  Selina’s 
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and  the  Vicarage  girls’.  Only  of  course  I  can’t  hear  what 
they’re  saying.” 

“Well,  if  they  do,”  said  Edward,  unwillingly,  “I’ll 
bet  they  don’t  talk  such  rot  as  those  girls  do!” — which 
was  ungenerous,  as  well  as  unfair;  for  it  had  not  yet  trans¬ 
pired — nor  has  it  to  this  day — what  Selina  and  her  friends 
talked  about. 


A  WHITE-WASHED  UNCLE  * 

By  Kenneth  Grahame 

IN  our  small  lives  that  day  was  eventful  when  another 
uncle  was  to  come  down  from  town,  and  submit  his 
character  and  qualifications  (albeit  unconsciously)  to  our 
careful  criticism.  Previous  uncles  had  been  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and — alas! — found  grievously  wanting.  There 
was  Uncle  Thomas — a  failure  from  the  first.  Not  that  his 
disposition  was  malevolent,  nor  were  his  habits  such  as  to 
unfit  him  for  decent  society;  but  his  rooted  conviction 
seemed  to  be  that  the  reason  of  a  child’s  existence  was  to 
serve  as  a  butt  for  senseless  adult  jokes, — or  what,  from 
the  accompanying  guffaws  of  laughter,  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
tended  for  jokes.  Now,  we  were  anxious  that  he  should 
have  a  perfectly  fair  trial;  so  in  the  tool-house,  between 
breakfast  and  lessons,  we  discussed  and  examined  all  his 
witticisms,  one  by  one,  calmly,  critically,  dispassionately. 
It  was  no  good;  we  could  not  discover  any  salt  in  them. 
And  as  only  a  genuine  gift  of  humour  could  have  saved 
Uncle  Thomas, — for  he  pretended  to  naught  besides, — 
he  was  reluctantly  writ  down  a  hopeless  impostor. 

Uncle  George — the  youngest — was  distinctly  more  prom¬ 
ising.  He  accompanied  us  cheerily  round  the  establishment, 
— suffered  himself  to  be  introduced  to  each  of  the  cows, 
held  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  pig,  and  even 

*  From  The  Golden  Age.  Used  by  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead 
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hinted  that  a  pair  of  pink-eyed  Himalayan  rabbits  might 
arrive — unexpectedly — from  town  some  day.  We  were 
just  considering  whether  in  this  fertile  soil  an  apparently 
accidental  remark  on  the  solid  qualities  of  guinea-pigs  or 
ferrets  might  haply  blossom  and  bring  forth  fruit,  when 
our  governess  appeared  on  the  scene.  Uncle  George’s  man¬ 
ner  at  once  underwent  a  complete  and  contemptible  change. 
His  interest  in  rational  topics  seemed,  “like  a  fountain’s 
sickening  pulse,”  to  flag  and  ebb  away;  and  though  Miss 
Smedley’s  ostensible  purpose  was  to  take  Selina  for  her 
usual  walk,  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  Selina  spent  her  morn¬ 
ing  ratting,  along  with  the  keeper’s  boy  and  me;  while, 
if  Miss  Smedley  walked  with  any  one,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  with  Uncle  George, 

But  despicable  as  his  conduct  had  been,  he  underwent 
no  hasty  condemnation.  The  defection  was  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings,  but  it  seemed  sadly  clear  at  last  that  this 
uncle  most  possess  some  innate  badness  of  character  and 
fondness  for  low  company.  We  who  from  daily  experience 
knew  Miss  Smedley  like  a  book — were  we  not  only  too  well 
aware  that  she  had  neither  accomplishments  nor  charms, 
no  characteristic,  in  fact,  but  an  inbred  viciousness  of  tem¬ 
per  and  disposition.?  True,  she  knew  the  dates  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  kings  by  heart;  but  how  could  that  profit  Uncle  George, 
who,  having  passed  into  the  army,  had  ascended  beyond 
the  need  of  useful  information.?  Our  bows  and  arrows,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  freely  placed  at  his  disposal;  and 
a  soldier  should  not  have  hesitated  in  his  choice  a  moment. 
No:  Uncle  George  had  fallen  from  grace,  and  was  unani¬ 
mously  damned.  And  the  non-arrival  of  the  Himalayan 
rabbits  was  only  another  nail  in  his  coffin.  Uncles,  there¬ 
fore,  were  just  then  a  heavy  and  lifeless  market,  and  there 
was  little  inclination  to  deal.  Still  it  was  agreed  that  Uncle 
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William,  who  had  just  returned  from  India,  should  have 
as  fair  a  trial  as  the  others;  more  especially  as  romantic 
possibilities  might  well  be  embodied  in  one  who  had  held 
the  gorgeous  East  in  fee. 

Selina  had  kicked  my  shins — like  the  girl  she  is! — during 
a  scuffle  in  the  passage,  and  I  was  still  rubbing  them  with 
one  hand  when  I  found  that  the  uncle-on-approbation  was 
half-heartedly  shaking  the  other.  A  florid,  elderly  man,  and 
unmistakably  nervous,  he  dropped  our  grimy  paws  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and,  turning  very  red,  with  an  awkward  simulation 
of  heartiness,  “Well,  h’  are  y’  all?”  he  said,  “Glad  to  see 
me,  eh?”  As  we  could  hardly,  in  justice,  be  expected  to  have 
formed  an  opinion  on  him  at  that  early  stage,  we  could 
but  look  at  each  other  in  silence;  which  scarce  served  to 
relieve  the  tension  of  the  situation.  Indeed,  the  cloud  never 
really  lifted  during  his  stay.  In  talking  it  over  later,  some 
one  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  he  must  at  some  time 
or  other  have  committed  a  stupendous  crime;  but  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  man,  though  evidently 
unhappy,  was  really  guilty  of  anything;  and  I  caught  him 
once  or  twice  looking  at  us  with  evident  kindliness,  though 
seeing  himself  observed,  he  blushed  and  turned  away  his 
head. 

When  at  last  the  atmosphere  was  clear  of  this  depressing 
influence,  we  met  despondently  in  the  potato-cellar — all 
of  us,  that  is,  but  Harold,  who  had  been  told  off  to  ac¬ 
company  his  relative  to  the  station;  and  the  feeling  was 
unanimous,  that,  as  an  uncle,  William  could  not  be  allowed 
to  pass.  Selina  roundly  declared  him  a  beast,  pointing  out 
that  he  had  not  even  got  us  a  half-holiday;  and,  indeed, 
there  seemed  little  to  do  but  to  pass  sentence.  We  were 
about  to  put  it,  when  Harold  appeared  on  the  scene;  his 
red  face,  round  eyes,  and  mysterious  demeanour,  hinting 
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at  awful  portents.  Speechless  he  stood  a  space:  then,  slowly 
drawing  his  hand  from  the  pocket  of  his  knickerbockers, 
he  displayed  on  a  dirty  palm  one — two — three — four  half- 
crowns!  We  could  but  gaze — tranced,  breathless,  mute; 
never  had  any  of  us  seen,  in  the  aggregate,  so  much  bullion 
before.  Then  Harold  told  his  tale. 

“I  took  the  old  fellow  to  the  station,”  he  said,  “and 
as  we  went  along  I  told  him  all  about  the  station-master’s 
family,  and  how  I  had  seen  the  porter  kissing  our  house¬ 
maid,  and  what  a  nice  fellow  he  was,  with  no  airs,  or  af¬ 
fectation  about  him,  and  anything  I  thought  would  be  of 
interest;  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  pay  much  attention,  but 
walked  along  puffing  his  cigar,  and  once  I  thought — I’m 
not  certain,  but  I  thought — I  heard  him  say,  ‘Well,  thank 
God,  that’s  over!’  When  we  got  to  the  station  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and  said,  ‘Hold  on  a  minute!’  Then  he  shoved 
these  into  my  hand  in  a  frightened  sort  of  way,  and  said, 
‘Look  here,  youngster!  These  are  for  you  and  the  other 
kids.  Buy  what  you  like — make  little  beasts  of  yourselves 
— only  don’t  tell  the  old  people,  mind!  Now  cut  away 
home!’  So  I  cut.” 

A  solemn  hush  fell  on  the  assembly,  broken  first  by  the 
small  Charlotte.  “I  didn’t  know,”  she  observed  dreamily, 
“that  there  were  such  good  men  anywhere  in  the  world. 
I  hope  he’ll  die  to-night,  for  then  he’ll  go  straight  to 
heaven!”  But  the  repentant  Selina  bewailed  herself  with 
tears  and  sobs,  refusing  to  be  comforted;  for  that  in  her 
haste  she  had  called  this  white-souled  relative  a  beast. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,”  said  Edward,  the  master¬ 
mind,  rising — as  he  always  did — to  the  situation:  “We’ll 
christen  the  piebald  pig  after  him — the  one  that  hasn’t  got 
a  name  yet.  And  that’ll  show  we’re  sorry  for  our  mistake!” 

“I — I  christened  that  pig  this  morning,”  Harold  guiltily 
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confessed;  “I  christened  it  after  the  curate.  I’m  very  sorry 
— but  he  came  and  bowled  to  me  last  night,  after  you  others 
had  all  been  sent  to  bed  early — and  somehow  I  felt  I  had 
to  do  it!” 

“Oh,  but  that  doesn’t  count,”  said  Edward  hastily;  “be¬ 
cause  we  weren’t  all  there.  We’ll  take  that  christening  off, 
and  call  it  Uncle  William.  And  you  can  save  up  the  curate 
for  the  next  litter!” 

And  the  motion  being  agreed  to  without  a  division,  the 
House  went  into  Committee  of  Supply. 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS  IN  A  PARISH  CHOIR* 


By  Thomas  Hardy 

“  T  T  happened  on  Sunday  after  Christmas — the  last  Sun- 
A  day  they  ever  played  in  Longpuddle  church  gallery, 
as  it  turned  out,  though  they  didn’t  know  it  then.  As  you 
may  know,  sir,  the  players  formed  a  very  good  band — al¬ 
most  as  good  as  the  Mellstock  parish  players  that  were  led 
by  the  Dewys;  and  that’s  saying  a  great  deal.  There  was 
Nicholas  Puddingcome,  the  leader,  with  the  first  fiddle; 
there  was  Timothy  Thomas,  the  bass-viol  man;  John  Biles, 
the  tenor  fiddler;  Dan’l  Hornhead,  with  the  serpent; 
Robert  Dowdle,  with  the  clarionet;  and  Mr.  Nicks,  with 
the  oboe — all  sound  and  powerful  musicians,  and  strong- 
winded  men — they  that  blowed.  For  that  reason  they  were 
very  much  in  demand  Christmas  week  for  little  reels  and 
dancing-parties;  for  they  could  turn  a  jig  or  a  hornpipe 
out  of  hand  as  well  as  ever  they  could  turn  out  a  psalm, 
and  perhaps  better,  not  to  speak  irreverent.  In  short,  one 
half-hour  they  could  be  playing  a  Christmas  carol  in  the 
squire’s  hall  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  drinking  tay 
and  coffee  with  ’em  as  modest  as  saints;  and  the  next,  at 
the  Tinker’s  Arms,  blazing  away  like  wild  horses  with  the 
‘Dashing  White  Sergeant’  to  nine  couple  of  dancers  and 
more,  and  swallowing  rum-and-cider  hot  as  flame. 

“Well,  this  Christmas  they’d  been  out  to  one  rattling 

*  From  Life’s  Little  Ironies.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  ar¬ 
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randy  after  another  every  night,  and  had  got  next  to  no 
sleep  at  all.  Then  came  the  Sunday  after  Christmas,  their 
fatal  day.  ’Twas  so  mortal  cold  that  year  that  they  could 
hardly  sit  in  the  gallery;  for  though  the  congregation 
down  in  the  body  of  the  church  had  a  stove  to  keep  off  the 
frost,  the  players  in  the  gallery  had  nothing  at  all.  So 
Nicholas  said  at  morning  service,  when  ’twas  freezing  an 
inch  an  hour,  ‘Please  the  Lord  I  won’t  stand  this  numbing 
weather  no  longer;  this  afternoon  we’ll  have  something  in 
our  insides  to  make  us  warm  if  it  cost  a  king’s  ransom.’ 

“So  he  brought  a  gallon  of  hot  brandy  and  beer,  ready 
mixed,  to  church  with  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  jar  well  wrapped  up  in  Timothy  Thomas’s  bass- 
viol  bag  it  kept  drinkably  warm  till  they  wanted  it,  which 
was  just  a  thimbleful  in  the  Absolution,  and  another  after 
the  Creed,  and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  o’  the  ser¬ 
mon.  When  they’d  had  the  last  pull  they  felt  quite  com¬ 
fortable  and  warm,  and  as  the  sermon  went  on — most  un¬ 
fortunately  for  ’em  it  was  a  long  one  that  afternoon — they 
fell  asleep,  every  man  jack  of  ’em;  and  there  they  slept 
on  as  sound  as  rocks. 

“  ’Twas  a  very  dark  afternoon,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
sermon  all  you  could  see  of  the  inside  of  the  church  were 
the  pa’son’s  two  candles  alongside  of  him  in  the  pulpit,  and 
his  spaking  face  behind  ’em.  The  sermon  being  ended  at 
last,  the  pa’son  gie’d  out  the  Evening  Hymn.  But  no  choir 
set  about  sounding  up  the  tune,  and  the  people  began  to 
turn  their  heads  to  learn  the  reason  why,  and  then  Levi 
Limpet,  a  boy  who  sat  in  the  gallery,  nudged  Timothy  and 
Nicholas,  and  said,  ‘Begin!  begin!’ 

“  ‘Hey,  what?’  says  Nicholas,  starting  up;  and  the 
church  being  so  dark  and  his  head  so  muddled  he  thought 
he  wa^  at  the  party  they  had  played  at  all  the  night  before. 
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and  away  he  went,  bow  and  fiddle,  at  ‘The  Devil  among 
the  Tailors,’  the  favorite  jig  of  our  neighborhood  at  that 
time.  The  rest  of  the  band,  being  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
and  nothing  doubting,  followed  their  leader  with  all  their 
strength,  according  to  custom.  They  poured  out  that  there 
tune  till  the  lower  bass  notes  of  ‘The  Devil  among  the 
Tailors’  made  the  cobwebs  in  the  roof  shiver  like  ghosts; 
then  Nicholas,  seeing  nobody  moved,  shouted  out  as  he 
scraped  (in  his  usual  commanding  way  at  dances  when  the 
folk  didn’t  know  the  figures),  ‘Top  couples  cross  hands! 
And  when  I  make  the  fiddle  squeak  at  the  end,  every  man 
kiss  his  pardner  under  the  mistletoe!’ 

“The  boy  Levi  was  so  frightened  that  he  bolted  down 
the  gallery  stairs  and  out  homeward  like  lightning.  The 
pa’son’s  hair  fairly  stood  on  end  when  he  heard  the  evil 
tune  raging  through  the  church;  and  thinking  the  choir 
had  gone  crazy,  he  held  up  his  hand  and  said:  ‘Stop,  stop, 
stop!  Stop,  stop!  What’s  this?’  But  they  didn’t  hear’n 
for  the  noise  of  their  own  playing,  and  the  more  he  called 
the  louder  they  played. 

“Then  the  folks  came  out  of  their  pews,  wondering  down 
to  the  ground,  and  saying:  ‘What  do  they  mean  by  such 
wickedness?  We  shall  be  consumed  like  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah  !  ’ 

“Then  the  squire  came  out  of  his  pew  lined  wi’  green 
baize,  where  lots  of  lords  and  ladies  visiting  at  the  house 
were  worshipping  along  with  him,  and  went  and  stood  in 
front  of  the  gallery,  and  shook  his  fist  in  the  musicians’ 
faces,  saying,  ‘What!  In  this  reverent  edifice!  What!’ 

“And  at  last  they  heard’n  through  their  playing,  and 
stopped. 

“‘Never  such  an  insulting,  disgraceful  thing — never!’ 
says  the  squire,  who  couldn’t  rule  his  passion. 
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Never!’  says  the  pa’son,  who  had  come  down  and 
stood  beside  him. 

“  ‘Not  if  the  angels  of  Heaven,’  says  the  squire,  (he 
was  a  wickedish  man,  the  squire  was,  though  now  for  once 
he  happened  to  be  on  the  Lord’s  side) — ‘not  if  the  angels 
of  Heaven  come  down,’  he  says,  ‘shall  one  of  you  villainous 
players  ever  sound  a  note  in  this  church  again;  for  the 
insult  to  me,  and  my  family,  and  my  visitors,  and  God 
Almighty,  that  you’ve  a-perpetrated  this  afternoon!’ 

”Then  the  unfortunate  church  band  came  to  their  senses, 
and  remembered  where  they  were;  and  ’twas  a  sight  to 
see  Nicholas  Puddingcome  and  Timothy  Thomas  and  John 
Biles  creep  down  the  gallery  stairs  with  their  fiddles  under 
their  arms,  and  poor  Dan’l  Hornhead  with  his  serpent,  and 
Robert  Dowdle  with  his  clarionet,  all  looking  as  little  as 
ninepins;  and  out  they  went.  The  pa’son  might  have  for- 
gi’ed  ’em  when  he  learned  the  truth  o’t,  but  the  squire 
would  not.  That  very  week  he  sent  for  a  barrel-organ  that 
would  play  two-and-twenty  new  psalm  tunes,  so  exact  and 
particular  that,  however  sinful  inclined  you  was,  you  could 
play  nothing  but  psalm  tunes  whatsomever.  He  had  a  really 
respectable  man  to  turn  the  winch,  as  I  said,  and  the  old 
players  played  no  more.” 


THE  SUPERSTITIOUS  MAN’S  STORY* 

By  Thomas  Hardy 

WILLIAM,  as  you  may  know,  was  a  curious,  silent 
man;  you  could  feel  when  he  came  near  ye;  and 
if  he  was  in  the  house  or  anywhere  behind  your  back  with¬ 
out  your  seeing  him,  there  seemed  to  be  something  clammy 
in  the  air,  as  if  a  cellar  door  M'as  opened  close  by  your 
elbow.  Well,  one  Sunday,  at  a  time  that  William  was  in 
very  good  health  to  all  appearance,  the  bell  that  was  ring¬ 
ing  for  church  went  very  heavy  all  of  a  sudden;  the  sexton, 
who  told  me  o’t,  said  he’d  not  known  the  bell  go  so  heavy 
in  his  hand  for  years — it  was  just  as  if  the  gudgeons  wanted 
oiling.  That  was  on  the  Sunday,  as  I  say.  During  the  week 
after,  it  chanced  that  William’s  wife  was  staying  up  late 
one  night  to  finish  her  ironing,  she  doing  the  washing  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcome.  Her  husband  had  finished  his 
supper  and  gone  to  bed  as  usual  some  hour  or  two  before. 
While  she  ironed  she  heard  him  coming  downstairs;  he 
stopped  to  put  on  his  boots  at  the  stair-foot,  where  he  al¬ 
ways  left  them,  and  then  came  on  into  the  living-room 
where  she  was  ironing,  passing  through  it  towards  the 
door,  this  being  the  only  way  from  the  staircase  to  the 
outside  of  the  house.  No  word  was  said  on  either  side, 
William  not  being  a  man  given  to  much  speaking,  and  his 
wife  being  occupied  with  her  work.  He  went  out  and 
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closed  the  door  behind  him.  As  her  husband  had  now  and 
then  gone  out  in  this  way  at  night  before  when  unwell, 
or  unable  to  sleep  for  want  of  a  pipe,  she  took  no  particular 
notice,  and  continued  at  her  ironing.  This  she  finished 
shortly  after,  and  as  he  had  not  come  in  she  waited  awhile 
for  him,  putting  away  the  irons  and  things,  and  preparing 
the  table  for  his  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Still  he  did  not 
return,  but  supposing  him  not  far  off,  and  wanting  to  get 
to  bed  herself,  tired  as  she  was,  she  left  the  door  unbarred 
and  went  to  the  stairs,  after  writing  on  the  back  of  the 
door  with  chalk:  Mind  and  do  the  door  (because  he  was 
a  forgetful  man). 

“To  her  great  surprise,  I  might  say  alarm,  on  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  his  boots  were  standing  there  as  they 
always  stood  when  he  had  gone  to  rest;  going  up  to  their 
chamber  she  found  him  in  bed  sleeping  as  sound  as  a  rock. 
How  he  could  have  got  back  again  without  her  seeing  or 
hearing  him  was  beyond  her  comprehension.  It  could  only 
have  been  by  passing  behind  her  very  quietly  while  she  was 
bumping  with  the  iron.  But  this  notion  did  not  satisfy  her; 
it  was  surely  impossible  that  she  should  not  have  seen  him 
come  in  through  a  room  so  small.  She  could  not  unravel 
the  mystery,  and  felt  very  queer  and  uncomfortable  about 
it.  However,  she  would  not  disturb  him  to  question  him 
then,  and  went  to  bed  herself. 

“He  rose  and  left  for  his  work  very  early  the  next 
morning,  before  she  was  awake,  and  she  waited  his  return 
to  breakfast  with  much  anxiety  for  an  explanation,  for 
thinking  over  the  matter  by  daylight  made  it  seem  only  the 
more  startling.  When  he  came  in  to  the  meal  he  said,  be¬ 
fore  she  could  put  her  question,  “What’s  the  meaning  of 
them  words  chalked  on  the  door?” 

“She  told  him,  and  asked  him  about  his  going  out  the 
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night  before.  William  declared  that  he  had  never  left 
the  bedroom  after  entering  it,  having  in  fact  undressed, 
lain  down,  and  fallen  asleep  directly,  never  once  waking 
till  the  clock  struck  five,  and  he  rose  up  to  go  to  his  labor. 

“Betty  Privett  was  as  certain  in  her  own  mind  that  he 
did  go  out  as  she  was  of  her  own  existence,  and  was  little 
less  certain  that  he  did  not  return.  She  felt  too  disturbed 
to  argue  with  him,  and  let  the  subject  drop  as  though  she 
must  have  been  mistaken.  When  she  was  walking  down 
Longpuddle  Street,  later  in  the  day,  she  met  Jim  Weedle’s 
daughter  Nancy,  and  said,  ‘Well,  Nancy,  you  do  look  sleepy 
to-day! ’ 

“  ‘Yes,  Mrs.  Privett,’  says  Nancy.  ‘Now  don’t  tell  any¬ 
body,  but  I  don’t  mind  letting  you  know  what  the  reason 
o’t  is.  Last  night  being  Old  Midsummer  Eve,  some  of  us 
went  to  church  porch,  and  didn’t  get  home  till  near  one.’ 

“‘Did  ye?’  says  Mrs.  Privett.  ‘Old  Midsummer  yester¬ 
day,  was  it?  Faith,  I  didn’t  think  whe’r  ’twas  Midsummer 
or  Michaelmas;  I’d  too  much  work  to  do.’ 

“  ‘Yes.  And  we  were  frightened  enough,  I  can  tell  ’ee, 
by  what  we  saw.’ 

“  ‘What  did  ye  see?’ 

(“You  may  not  remember,  sir,  having  gone  off  to  foreign 
parts  so  young,  that  on  Midsummer  Night  it  is  believed 
hereabouts  that  the  faint  shapes  of  all  the  folk  in  the 
parish  who  are  going  to  be  at  death’s  door  within  the  year 
can  be  seen  entering  the  church.  Those  who  get  over  their 
illness  come  out  again  after  a  while;  those  that  are  doomed 
to  die  do  not  return.) 

“  ‘What  did  you  see?’  asked  William’s  wife. 

“  ‘Well,’  says  Nancy,  backwardly — ‘we  needn’t  tell  what 
we  saw,  or  who  we  saw.’ 
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“  'You  saw  my  husband,’  says  Betty  Privett,  in  a  quiet 
way. 

“  ‘Well,  since  you  put  it  so,’  says  Nancy,  hanging  fire, 
‘we  thought  we  did  see  him;  but  it  was  darkish,  and  we 
was  frightened,  and  of  course  it  might  not  have  been  he.’ 

“  ‘Nancy,  you  needn’t  mind  letting  it  out,  though  ’tis 
kept  back  in  kindness.  And  he  didn’t  come  out  of  church 
again ;  I  know  it  as  well  as  you.’ 

Nancy  did  not  answer  yes  or  no  to  that,  and  no  more 
was  said.  But  three  days  after,  William  Privett  was  mow¬ 
ing  v/ith  John  Chiles  in  Mr.  Hardcome’s  meadow,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  they  sat  down  to  eat  their  bit  o’ 
lunch  under  a  tree,  and  empty  their  flagon.  Afterwards 
both  of  ’em  fell  asleep  as  they  sat.  John  Chiles  was  the  first 
to  wake,  and  as  he  looked  towards  his  fellow-mower  he 
saw  one  of  those  great  white  miller’s-souls  as  we  call  ’em 
— that  is  to  say,  a  miller-moth — come  from  William’s  open 
mouth  while  he  slept,  and  fly  straight  away.  John  thought 
it  odd  enough,  as  William  had  worked  in  a  mill  for  several 
years  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  then  looked  at  the  sun,  and 
found  by  the  place  o’t  that  they  had  slept  a  long  while, 
and  as  William  did  not  wake,  John  called  to  him  and  said 
it  was  high  time  to  begin  work  again.  He  took  no  notice, 
and  then  John  went  up  and  shook  him,  and  found  he  was 
dead. 

“Now  on  that  very  day  old  Philip  Hookhorn  was  down 
at  Longpuddle  Spring  dipping  up  a  pitcher  of  water;  and 
as  he  turned  away,  who  should  he  see  coming  down  to  the 
spring  on  the  other  side  but  William,  looking  very  pale  and 
odd.  This  surprised  Philip  Hookhorn  very  much,  for  years 
before  that  time  William’s  little  son — his  only  child — 
had  been  drowned  in  that  spring  while  at  play  there,  and 
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this  had  so  preyed  upon  William’s  mind  that  he’d  never 
been  seen  near  the  spring  afterwards,  and  had  been  known 
to  go  half  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the  place.  On  in¬ 
quiry,  it  was  found  that  William  in  body  could  not  have 
stood  by  the  spring,  being  in  the  mead  two  miles  off;  and 
it  also  came  out  that  the  time  at  which  he  was  seen  at  the 
spring  was  the  very  time  when  he  died.” 


THE  HOUSE  OPPOSITE  * 


By  Anthony  Hope 

^X^E  were  talking  over  the  sad  case  of  young  Algy 
^  ^  Groom ;  I  was  explaining  to  Mrs.  Hilary  exactly 
what  had  happened. 

“His  father  gave  him,”  said  I,  “a  hundred  pounds,  to 
keep  him  for  three  months  in  Paris  while  he  learnt  French.” 

“And  very  liberal  too,”  said  Mrs.  Hilary. 

“It  depends  where  you  dine,”  said  I.  “However,  that 
question  did  not  arise,  for  Algy  went  to  the  Grand  Prix 
the  day  after  he  arrived — ” 

“A  horse  race?^'  asked  Mrs.  Hilary,  with  great  contempt. 

“Certainly  the  competitors  are  horses,”  I  rejoined.  “And 
there  he,  most  unfortunately,  lost  the  whole  sum,  without 
learning  any  French  to  speak  of.” 

“How  disgusting!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hilary,  and  little 
Miss  Phyllis  gasped  in  horror. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Hilary,  with  much  bravery  (as  it  struck 
me),  “his  father’s  very  well  off.” 

“That  doesn’t  make  it  a  bit  better,”  declared  his  wife. 

“There’s  no  mortal  sin  in  a  little  betting,  my  dear.  Boys 
will  be  boys — ” 

“And  even  that,”  I  interposed,  “wouldn’t  matter  if  we 
could  only  prevent  girls  from  being  girls.” 

Mrs.  Hilary,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  me,  pro- 

*  From  Dolly  Dialogues.  Copyright,  1901,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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nounced  sentence.  “He  grossly  deceived  his  father,”  she 
said,  and  took  up  her  embroidery. 

“Most  of  us  have  grossly  deceived  our  parents  before 
now,”  said  I.  “We  should  all  have  to  confess  something 
of  the  sort.” 

“I  hope  you’re  speaking  for  your  own  sex,”  observed 
Mrs.  Hilary. 

“Not  more  than  yours,”  said  I.  “You  used  to  meet 
Hilary  on  the  pier  when  your  father  wasn’t  there — you 
told  me  so.” 

“Father  had  authorized  my  acquaintance  with  Hilary.” 

“I  hate  quibbles,”  said  I. 

There  was  a  pause.  Mrs.  Hilary  stitched:  Hilary  ob¬ 
served  that  the  day  was  fine. 

“Now,”  I  pursued  carelessly,  “even  Miss  Phyllis  here 
has  been  known  to  deceive  her  parents.” 

“Oh,  let  the  poor  child  alone,  anyhow,”  said  Mrs. 
Hilary. 

“Haven’t  you?”  said  I  to  Miss  Phyllis. 

I  expected  an  indignant  denial.  So  did  Mrs.  Hilary, 
for  she  remarked  with  a  sympathetic  air, — 

“Never  mind  his  folly,  Phyllis  dear.” 

“Haven’t  you.  Miss  Phyllis?”  said  I. 

Miss  Phyllis  grew  very  red.  Fearing  that  I  was  caus¬ 
ing  her  pain,  I  was  about  to  observe  on  the  prospects  of  a 
Dissolution  when  a  shy  smile  spread  over  Miss  Phyllis’s 
face. 

“Yes,  once,”  said  she,  with  a  timid  glance  at  Mrs. 
Hilary,  who  immediately  laid  down  her  embroidery. 

“Out  with  it,”  I  cried  triumphantly.  “Come  along.  Miss 
Phyllis.  We  won’t  tell,  honour  bright!” 

Miss  Phyllis  looked  again  at  Mrs.  Hilary.  Mrs.  Hilary 
is  human. 
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“Well,  Phyllis  dear,”  said  she,  “after  all  this  time  I 
shouldn’t  think  it  my  duty — ” 

“It  happened  only  last  summer,”  said  Miss  Phyllis. 

Mrs.  Hilary  looked  rather  put  out. 

“Still,”  she  began. 

“We  must  have  the  story,”  said  I. 

Little  Miss  Phyllis  put  down  the  sock  she  had  been 
knitting. 

“I  was  very  naughty,”  she  remarked.  “It  was  my  last 
term  at  school.” 

“I  know  that  age,”  said  I  to  Hilary. 

“My  window  looked  out  towards  the  street.  You’re 
sure  you  won’t  tell?  Well,  there  was  a  house  opposite — ” 

“And  a  young  man  in  it,”  said  I. 

“How  did  you  know  that?”  asked  Miss  Phyllis,  blush¬ 
ing  immensely. 

“No  girls’  school  can  keep  up  its  numbers  without  one,” 
I  explained. 

“Well,  there  was  one,  anyhow,”  said  Miss  Phyllis. 
“And  I  and  two  other  girls  went  to  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  Town  Hall  on  literature  or  something  of  that 
kind.  We  used  to  have  a  shilling  given  us  for  our 
tickets.” 

“Precisely,”  said  I.  “A  hundred  pounds!” 

“No,  a  shilling,”  corrected  Miss  Phyllis.  “A  hundred 
pounds!  How  absurd,  Mr.  Carter!  Well,  one  day  I — I — ” 

“You’re  sure  you  wish  to  go  on,  Phyllis?”  asked  Mrs. 
Hilary. 

“You’re  afraid,  Mrs.  Hilary,”  said  I,  severely. 

“Nonsense,  Mr.  Carter.  I  thought  Phyllis  might — ” 

“I  don’t  mind  going  on,”  said  Miss  Phyllis,  smiling. 
“One  day  I — I  lost  the  other  girls.” 

“The  other  girls  are  always  easy  to  lose,”  I  observed. 
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“And  on  the  way  there, — oh,  you  know,  he  went  to  the 
lectures.” 

“The  young  dog,”  said  I,  nudging  Hilary.  “I  should 
think  he  did! ” 

“On  the  way  there  it  became  rather — rather  foggy.” 

“Blessings  on  it!”  I  cried;  for  Miss  Phyllis’s  demure  but 
roguish  expression  delighted  me. 

“And  he — he  found  me  in  the  fog.” 

“What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Carter?”  cried  Mrs.  Hilary, 
angrily. 

“Nothing,  nothing,”  said  I.  I  believe  I  had  winked  at 
Hilary. 

“And — and  we  couldn’t  find  the  Town  Hall.” 

“Oh,  Phyllis!”  groaned  Mrs.  Hilary. 

Little  Miss  Phyllis  looked  alarmed  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  smiled. 

“But  we  found  the  confectioner’s,”  she  said. 

“The  Grand  Prix,”  said  I,  pointing  my  finger  at  Hilary. 

“He  had  no  money  at  all,”  said  Miss  Phyllis. 

“It’s  ideal!”  said  I. 

“And — and  we  had  tea  on — on — ” 

“The  shilling?”  I  cried  in  rapture. 

“Yes,”  said  little  Miss  Phyllis,  “on  the  shilling.  And 
he  saw  me  home.” 

“Details,  please,”  said  I. 

Miss  Phyllis  shook  her  head. 

“And  left  me  at  the  door.” 

“Was  it  still  foggy?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  or  he  wouldn’t  have — ” 

“Now  what  did  he — ?” 

“Come  to  the  door,  Mr.  Carter,”  said  Miss  Phyllis, 
with  obvious  wariness.  “Oh,  it  was  such  fun!” 

“I’m  sure  it  was.” 


No,  I  mean  when  we  were  examined  in  the  lectures. 
I  bought  the  local  paper,  you  know,  and  read  it  up,  and 
I  got  top  marks  easily,  and  Miss  Green  wrote  to  mother 
to  say  how  well  I  had  done.” 

“It  all  ends  most  satisfactorily,”  I  observed. 

“Yes,  didn’t  it?”  said  little  Miss  Phyllis. 

Mrs.  Hilary  was  grave  again. 

“And  you  never  told  your  mother,  Phyllis?”  she  asked. 

“No-no,  Cousin  Mary,”  said  Miss  Phyllis. 

I  rose  and  stood  with  my  back  to  the  fire.  Little  Miss 
Phyllis  took  up  her  sock  again,  but  a  smile  still  played 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

“I  wonder,”  said  I,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  “what 
happened  at  the  door?”  Then,  as  no  one  spoke,  I  added, — 

“Pooh!  I  know  what  happened  at  the  door.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  anything  more,”  said  Miss 
Phyllis. 

“But  I  should  like  to  hear  it  in  your  own — ” 

Miss  Phyllis  was  gone!  She  had  suddenly  risen  and  run 
from  the  room. 

“It  did  happen  at  the  door,”  said  I. 

“Fancy  Phyllis!”  mused  Mrs.  Hilary. 

“I  hope,”  said  I,  “that  it  will  be  a  lesson  for  you.” 

“I  shall  have  to  keep  my  eye  on  her,”  said  Mrs.  Hilary. 

“You  can’t  do  it,”  said  I  in  easy  confidence.  I  had  no 
fear  of  little  Miss  Phyllis  being  done  out  of  her  recrea¬ 
tions.  “Meanwhile,”  I  pursued,  “the  important  thing  is 
this:  my  parallel  is  obvious  and  complete.” 

“There  is  not  the  least  likeness,”  said  Mrs.  Hilary, 
sharply. 

“As  a  hundred  pounds  are  to  a  shilling,  so  is  the  Grand 
Prix  to  the  young  man  opposite,”  I  observed,  taking  my 
hat,  and  holding  out  my  hand  to  Mrs.  Hilary. 
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“I  am  very  angry  with  you,”  she  said,  “You’ve  made 
the  child  think  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  it.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!”  said  I.  “Look  how  she  enjoyed  telling 
it.” 

Then,  not  heeding  Mrs.  Hilary,  I  launched  into  an 
apostrophe. 

“O  divine  House  Opposite!”  I  cried.  “Charming  House 
Opposite!  What  is  a  man’s  own  dull,  uneventful  home, 
compared  with  that  Glorious  House  Opposite!  If  only  I 
might  dwell  for  ever  in  the  House  Opposite!” 

“I  haven’t  the  least  notion  what  you  mean,”  remarked 
Mrs.  Hilary,  stiffly.  “I  suppose  it’s  something  silly — or 
worse.” 

I  looked  at  her  in  some  puzzle. 

“Have  you  no  longing  for  the  House  Opposite?”  I 
asked. 

Mrs.  Hilary  looked  at  me.  Her  eyes  ceased  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  blank.  She  put  her  arm  through  Hilary’s  and  an¬ 
swered  gently, — 

“I  don’t  want  the  House  Opposite.” 

“Ah,”  said  I,  giving  my  hat  a  brush,  “but  maybe  you 
remember  the  House — when  it  was  Opposite?” 

Mrs.  Hilary,  one  arm  still  in  Hilary’s,  gave  me  her  hand. 

She  blushed  and  smiled. 

“Well,”  said  she,  “it  was  your  fault:  so  I  won’t  scold 
Phyllis.” 

“No,  don’t,  my  dear,”  said  Hilary,  with  a  laugh. 

As  for  me,  I  went  downstairs,  and,  in  absence  of  mind, 
bade  my  cabman  to  drive  to  the  House  Opposite.  But  I 
never  got  there. 


EVELINE  * 


By  James  Joyce 

CHE  sat  at  the  window  watching  the  evening  invade 
^  the  avenue.  Her  head  was  leaned  against  the  window 
curtains  and  in  her  nostrils  was  the  odour  of  dusty  cretonne. 
She  was  tired. 

P'ew  people  passed.  The  man  out  of  the  last  house 
passed  on  his  way  home;  she  heard  his  footsteps  clacking 
along  the  concrete  pavement  and  afterwards  crunching 
on  the  cinder  path  before  the  new  red  houses.  One  time 
there  used  to  be  a  field  there  in  which  they  used  to  play 
every  evening  with  other  people’s  children.  Then  a  man 
from  Belfast  bought  the  field  and  built  houses  in  it — not 
like  their  little  brown  houses  but  bright  brick  houses  with 
shining  roofs.  The  children  of  the  avenue  used  to  play 
together  in  that  field — the  Devines,  the  Waters,  the  Dunns, 
little  Keogh  the  cripple,  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
Ernest,  however,  never  played:  he  was  too  grown  up.  Her 
father  used  often  to  hunt  them  in  out  of  the  field  with 
his  blackthorn  stick;  but  usually  little  Keogh  used  to  keep 
nix  and  call  out  when  he  saw  her  father  coming.  Still  they 
seemed  to  have  been  rather  happy  then.  Her  father  was 
not  so  bad  then;  and  besides,  her  mother  was  alive.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago;  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
all  grown  up;  her  mother  was  dead.  Tizzie  Dunn  was 

*  From  Dubliners.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  Publishers.  Used 
by  permission  and  arrangement. 
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dead,  too,  and  the  Waters  had  gone  back  to  England. 
Everything  changes.  Now  she  was  going  to  go  away  like 
the  others,  to  leave  her  home. 

Home!  She  looked  round  the  room,  reviewing  all  its 
familiar  objects  which  she  had  dusted  once  a  week  for 
so  many  years,  wondering  where  on  earth  all  the  dust  came 
from.  Perhaps  she  would  never  see  again  those  familiar 
objects  from  which  she  had  never  dreamed  of  being  divided. 
And  yet  during  all  those  years  she  had  never  found  out  the 
name  of  the  priest  whose  yellowing  photograph  hung  on 
the  wall  above  the  broken  harmonium  beside  the  coloured 
print  of  the  promises  made  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque.  He  had  been  a  school  friend  of  her  father. 
Whenever  he  showed  the  photograph  to  a  visitor  her  father 
used  to  pass  it  with  a  casual  word: 

“He  is  in  Melbourne  now.” 

She  had  consented  to  go  away,  to  leave  her  home.  Was 
that  wise.?  She  tried  to  weigh  each  side  of  the  question.  In 
her  home  anyway  she  had  shelter  and  food;  she  had  those 
whom  she  had  known  all  her  life  about  her.  Of  course 
she  had  to  work  hard,  both  in  the  house  and  at  business. 
What  would  they  say  of  her  in  the  Stores  when  they  found 
out  that  she  had  run  away  with  a  fellow?  Say  she  was  a 
fool,  perhaps;  and  her  place  would  be  filled  up  by  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Miss  Gavan  would  be  glad.  She  had  always 
had  an  edge  on  her,  especially  whenever  there  were  people 
listening. 

“Miss  Hill,  don’t  you  see  these  ladies  are  waiting?” 

“Look  lively.  Miss  Hill,  please.” 

She  would  not  cry  many  tears  at  leaving  the  Stores. 

But  in  her  new  home,  in  a  distant  unknown  country, 
it  would  not  be  like  that.  Then  she  would  be  married — 
she,  Eveline.  People  would  treat  her  with  respect  then. 
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She  would  not  be  treated  as  her  mother  had  been.  Even 
now,  though  she  was  over  nineteen,  she  sometimes  felt 
herself  in  danger  of  her  father’s  violence.  She  knew  it 
was  that  that  had  given  her  the  palpitations.  When  they 
were  growing  up  he  had  never  gone  for  her,  like  he  used 
to  go  for  Harry  and  Ernest,  because  she  was  a  girl;  but 
latterly  he  had  begun  to  threaten  her  and  say  what  he 
would  do  to  her  only  for  her  dead  mother’s  sake.  And  now 
she  had  nobody  to  protect  her.  Ernest  was  dead  and  Harry, 
who  was  in  the  church  decorating  business,  was  nearly 
always  down  somewhere  in  the  country.  Besides,  the  in¬ 
variable  squabble  for  money  on  Saturday  nights  had  begun 
to  weary  her  unspeakably.  She  always  gave  her  entire  wages 

seven  shillings — and  Harry  always  sent  up  what  he 
could  but  the  trouble  was  to  get  any  money  from  her 
father.  He  said  she  used  to  squander  the  money,  that  she 
had  no  head,  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  give  her  his  hard- 
earned  money  to  throw  about  the  streets,  and  much  more, 
for  he  was  usually  fairly  bad  on  Saturday  night.  In  the 
end  he  would  give  her  the  money  and  ask  her  had  she  any 
intention  of  buying  Sunday’s  dinner.  Then  she  had  to  rush 
out  as  quickly  as  she  could  and  do  her  marketing,  holding 
her  black  leather  purse  tightly  in  her  hand  as  she  elbowed 
her  way  through  the  crowds  and  returning  home  late  under 
her  load  of  provisions.  She  had  hard  work  to  keep  the  house 
together  and  to  see  that  the  two  young  children  who  had 
been  left  to  her  charge  went  to  school  regularly  and  got 
their  meals  regularly.  It  was  hard  work — a  hard  life — 
but  now  that  she  was  about  to  leave  it  she  did  not  find  it 
a  wholly  undesirable  life. 

She  was  about  to  explore  another  life  with  Frank.  Frank 
was  very  kind,  manly,  open-hearted.  She  was  to  go  away 
with  him  by  the  night-boat  to  be  his  wife  and  to  live  with 
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him  in  Buenos  Ayres  where  he  had  a  home  waiting  for  her. 
How  well  she  remembered  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
him ;  he  was  lodging  in  a  house  on  the  main  road  where  she 
used  to  visit.  It  seemed  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  standing 
at  the  gate,  his  peaked  cap  pushed  back  on  his  head  and 
his  hair  tumbled  forward  over  a  face  of  bronze.  Then 
they  had  come  to  know  each  other.  He  used  to  meet  her 
outside  the  Stores  every  evening  and  see  her  home.  He  took 
her  to  see  The  Bohemian  Girl  and  she  felt  elated  as  she 
sat  in  an  unaccustomed  part  of  the  theatre  with  him.  He 
was  awfully  fond  of  music  and  sang  a  little.  People  knew 
that  they  were  courting  and,  when  he  sang  about  the  lass 
that  loves  a  sailor,  she  always  felt  pleasantly  confused.  He 
used  to  call  her  Poppens  out  of  fun.  First  of  all  it  had 
been  an  excitement  for  her  to  have  a  fellow  and  then  she 
had  begun  to  like  him.  He  had  tales  of  distant  countries. 
He  had  started  as  a  deck  boy  at  a  pound  a  month  on  a 
ship  of  the  Allan  Line  going  out  to  Canada.  He  told  her 
the  names  of  the  ships  he  had  been  on  and  the  names  of  the 
different  services.  He  had  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  and  he  told  her  stories  of  the  terrible  Patagonians. 
He  had  fallen  on  his  feet  in  Buenos  Ayres,  he  said,  and 
had  come  over  to  the  old  country  just  for  a  holiday.  Of 
course,  her  father  had  found  out  the  affair  and  had  for¬ 
bidden  her  to  have  anything  to  say  to  him. 

“I  know  these  sailor  chaps,”  he  said. 

One  day  he  had  quarrelled  with  Frank  and  after  that 
she  had  to  meet  her  lover  secretly. 

The  evening  deepened  in  the  avenue.  The  white  of  two 
letters  in  her  lap  grew  indistinct.  One  was  to  Harry;  the 
other  was  to  her  father.  Ernest  had  been  her  favourite  but 
she  liked  Harry  too.  Her  father  was  becoming  old  lately, 
she  noticed;  he  would  miss  her.  Sometimes  he  could  be  very 
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nice.  Not  long  before,  when  she  had  been  laid  up  for  a 
day,  he  had  read  her  out  a  ghost  story  and  made  toast  for 
her  at  the  fire.  Another  day,  when  their  mother  was  alive, 
they  had  all  gone  for  a  picnic  to  the  Hill  of  Howth.  She 
remembered  her  father  putting  on  her  mother’s  bonnet  to 
make  the  children  launh. 

O 

Her  time  was  running  out  but  she  continued  to  sit  by 
the  window,  leaning  her  head  against  the  window  curtain, 
mhalmg  the  odour  of  dusty  cretonne.  Down  far  m  the 
avenue  she  could  hear  a  street  organ  playing.  She  knew  the 
air.  Strange  that  it  should  come  that  very  night  to  re¬ 
mind  her  of  the  promise  to  her  mother,  her  promise  to 
keep  the  home  together  as  long  as  she  could.  She  remem¬ 
bered  the  last  night  of  her  mother’s  illness;  she  was  again 
in  the  close  dark  room  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall  and 
outside  she  heard  a  melancholy  air  of  Italy.  The  organ- 
player  had  been  ordered  to  go  away  and  given  sixpence. 
She  remembered  her  father  strutting  back  into  the  sick¬ 
room  saying: 

“Damned  Italians!  coming  over  here!” 

As  she  mused  the  pitiful  vision  of  her  mother’s  life  laid 
its  spell  on  the  very  quick  of  her  being — that  life  of  com¬ 
monplace  sacrifices  closing  in  final  craziness.  She  trembled 
as  she  heard  again  her  mother’s  voice  saying  constantly  with 
foolish  insistence: 

“Derevaun  Seraun!  Derevaun  Seraun!” 

She  stood  up  in  a  sudden  impulse  of  terror.  Escape! 
She  must  escape!  Frank  would  save  her.  He  would  give 
her  life,  perhaps  love,  too.  But  she  wanted  to  live.  Why 
should  she  be  unhappy?  She  had  a  right  to  happiness.  Frank 
would  take  her  in  his  arms,  fold  her  in  his  arms.  He  would 
save  her. 
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She  stood  among  the  swaying  crowd  in  the  station  at 
the  North  Wall.  He  held  her  hand  and  she  knew  that  he 
was  speaking  to  her,  saying  something  about  the  passage 
over  and  over  again.  The  station  was  full  of  soldiers  with 
brown  baggages.  Through  the  wide  doors  of  the  sheds 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  black  mass  of  the  boat,  lying 
in  beside  the  quay  wall,  with  illumined  portholes.  She 
answered  nothing.  She  felt  her  cheek  pale  and  cold  and, 
out  of  a  maze  of  distress,  she  prayed  to  God  to  direct 
her,  to  show  her  what  was  her  duty.  The  boat  blew  a  long 
mournful  whistle  into  the  mist.  If  she  went,  to-morrow  she 
would  be  on  the  sea  with  Frank,  steaming  towards  Buenos 
Ayres.  Their  passage  had  been  booked.  Could  she  still  draw 
back  after  all  he  had  done  for  her?  Her  distress  awoke  a 
nausea  in  her  body  and  she  kept  moving  her  lips  in  silent 
fervent  prayer. 

A  bell  clanged  upon  her  heart.  She  felt  him  seize  her 
hand: 

“Come!” 

All  the  seas  of  the  world  tumbled  about  her  heart.  He 
was  drawing  her  into  them:  he  would  drown  her.  She 
gripped  with  both  hands  at  the  iron  railing. 

“Come!” 

No!  No!  No!  It  was  impossible.  Her  hands  clutched 
the  iron  in  frenzy.  Amid  the  seas  she  sent  a  cry  of  anguish! 

“Eveline!  Evvy!” 

He  rushed  beyond  the  barrier  and  called  to  her  to  follow. 
He  was  shouted  at  to  go  on  but  he  still  called  to  her.  She 
set  her  white  face  to  him,  passive,  like  a  helpless  animal. 
Her  eyes  gave  him  no  sign  of  love  or  farewell  or  recogni¬ 
tion. 


HOW  THESEUS  SLEW  THE  MINOTAUR  * 

By  Charles  Kingsley 

And  at  last  they  came  to  Crete,  and  to  Cnossus,  be¬ 
neath  the  peaks  of  Ida,  and  to  the  palace  of  Minos 
the  great  king,  to  whom  Zeus  himself  taught  laws.  So 
he  was  the  wisest  of  all  mortal  kings,  and  conquered  all 
the  Tigean  isles;  and  his  ships  were  as  many  as  the  sea¬ 
gulls,  and  his  palace  like  a  marble  hill.  And  he  sat  among 
the  pillars  of  the  hall,  upon  his  throne  of  beaten  gold, 
and  around  him  stood  the  speaking  statues  which  Daidalos 
had  made  by  his  skill.  For  Daidalos  was  the  most  cunning 
of  all  Athenians,  and  he  first  invented  the  plumb-line, 
and  the  auger,  and  glue,  and  many  a  tool  with  which  wood 
is  wrought.  And  he  first  set  up  masts  in  ships,  and  yards, 
and  his  son  made  sails  for  them:  but  Perdix  his  nephew 
excelled  him;  for  he  first  invented  the  saw  and  its  teeth, 
copying  it  from  the  backbone  of  a  fish;  and  invented,  too, 
the  chisel,  and  the  compasses,  and  the  potter’s  wheel  which 
moulds  the  clay.  Therefore  Daidalos  envied  him,  and 
hurled  him  headlong  from  the  temple  of  Athene;  but  the 
Goddess  pitied  him  (for  she  loves  the  wise),  and  changed 
him  into  a  partridge,  which  flits  for  ever  about  the  hills. 
And  Daidalos  fled  to  Crete,  to  Minos,  and  worked  for  him 
many  a  year,  till  he  did  a  shameful  deed,  at  which  the 
sun  hid  his  face  on  high. 

Then  he  fled  from  the  anger  of  Minos,  he  and  Icaros 
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his  son  having  made  themselves  wings  of  feathers,  and 
fixed  the  feathers  with  wax.  So  they  flew  over  the  sea 
toward  Sicily;  but  Icaros  flew  too  near  the  sun;  and  the 
wax  of  his  wings  was  melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  Icarian 
Sea.  But  Daidalos  came  safe  to  Sicily,  and  there  wrought 
many  a  wondrous  work;  for  he  made  King  Cocalos  a 
reservoir,  from  which  a  great  river  watered  all  the  land, 
and  a  castle  and  a  treasury  on  a  mountain,  which  the  giants 
themselves  could  not  have  stormed;  and  in  Selinos  he  took 
the  steam  which  comes  up  from  the  fires  of  Ttna,  and 
made  of  it  a  warm  bath  of  vapour,  to  cure  the  pains  of 
mortal  men;  and  he  made  a  honeycomb  of  gold,  in  which 
the  bees  came  and  stored  their  honey,  and  in  Egypt  he 
made  the  forecourt  of  the  temple  of  Hephaistos  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  a  statue  of  himself  within  it,  and  many  another 
wondrous  work.  And  for  Minos  he  made  statues  which 
spoke  and  moved,  and  the  temple  of  Britomartis,  and  the 
dancing-hall  of  Ariadne,  which  he  carved  of  fair  white 
stone.  And  in  Sardinia  he  worked  for  lolaos,  and  in  many 
a  land  beside,  wandering  up  and  down  for  ever  with  his 
cunning,  unlovely  and  accursed  by  men. 

But  Theseus  stood  before  Minos,  and  they  looked  each 
other  in  the  face.  And  Minos  bade  take  them  to  prison, 
and  cast  them  to  the  monster  one  by  one,  that  the  death 
of  Androgeos  might  be  avenged.  Then  Theseus  cried:  ‘A 
boon,  O  Minos!  Let  me  be  thrown  first  to  the  beast.  For 
I  came  hither  for  that  very  purpose,  of  my  own  will,  and 
not  by  lot.’ 

‘Who  art  thou,  then,  brave  youth !  ’ 

‘I  am  the  son  of  him  whom  of  all  men  thou  hatest 
most,  Tlgeus  the  king  of  Athens,  and  I  come  here  to  end 
this  matter.’ 

And  Minos  pondered  awhile,  looking  steadfastly  at  him, 
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and  he  thought,  ‘The  lad  means  to  atone  by  his  own  death 
for  his  father’s  sin’;  and  he  answered  at  last  mildly:  ‘Go 
back  in  peace,  my  son.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  so  brave  should 
die.’ 

But  Theseus  said,  ‘I  have  sworn  that  I  will  not  go 
back  till  I  have  seen  the  monster  face  to  face.’ 

And  at  that  Minos  frowned,  and  said,  ‘Then  thou 
shalt  see  him. ;  take  the  madman  away.’ 

And  they  led  Theseus  away  into  the  prison,  with  the 
other  youths  and  maids. 

But  Ariadne,  Minos’  daughter,  saw  him,  as  she  came 
out  of  her  white  stone  hall;  and  she  loved  him  for  his 
courage  and  his  majesty,  and  said,  ‘Shame  that  such  a 
youth  should  die !  ’  And  by  night  she  went  down  to  the 
prison,  and  told  him  all  her  heart;  and  said:  ‘Flee  down  to 
your  ship  at  once,  for  I  have  bribed  the  guards  before  the 
door.  Flee,  you  and  all  your  friends,  and  go  back  in  peace 
to  Greece;  and  take  me,  take  me  with  you!  for  I  dare  not 
stay  after  you  are  gone;  for  my  father  will  kill  me  miser¬ 
ably,  if  he  knows  what  I  have  done.’ 

And  Theseus  stood  silent  awhile;  for  he  was  aston¬ 
ished  and  confounded  by  her  beauty:  but  at  last  he 
said,  ‘I  cannot  go  home  in  peace,  till  I  have  -seen  and 
slain  this  Minotaur,  and  avenged  the  deaths  of  the 
youths  and  maidens,  and  put  an  end  to  the  terrors  of 
my  land.’ 

‘And  will  you  kill  the  Minotaur?  How,  then?’ 

‘I  know  not,  nor  do  I  care:  but  he  must  be  strong  if 
he  be  too  strong  for  me.’ 

Then  she  loved  him  all  the  more,  and  said,  ‘But  when 
you  have  killed  him,  how  will  you  find  your  way  out  of 
the  labyrinth?’ 

‘I  know  not,  neither  do  I  care:  but  it  must  be  a  strange 
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road,  if  I  do  not  find  it  out  before  I  have  eaten  up  the 
monster’s  carcase.’ 

Then  she  loved  him  all  the  more,  and  said:  ‘Fair  youth, 
you  are  too  bold;  but  I  can  help  you,  weak  as  I  am.  I  will 
give  you  a  sword,  and  with  that  perhaps  you  may  slay  the 
beast;  and  a  clue  of  thread,  and  by  that,  perhaps,  you  may 
find  your  way  out  again.  Only  promise  me  that  if  you 
escape  safe  you  will  take  me  home  with  you  to  Greece; 
for  my  father  will  surely  kill  me,  if  he  knows  what  I  have 
done.’ 

Then  Theseus  laughed,  and  said,  ‘Am  I  not  safe  enough 
now?’  And  he  hid  the  sword  in  his  bosom,  and  rolled  up 
the  clue  in  his  hand;  and  then  he  swore  to  Ariadne,  and 
fell  down  before  her,  and  kissed  her  hands  and  her  feet; 
and  she  wept  over  him  a  long  while,  and  then  went  away; 
and  Theseus  lay  down  and  slept  sweetly. 

And  when  the  evening  came,  the  guards  came  in  and 
led  him  away  to  the  labyrinth. 

And  he  went  down  into  that  doleful  gulf,  through  wind¬ 
ing  paths  among  the  rocks,  under  caverns,  and  arches,  and 
galleries,  and  over  heaps  of  fallen  stone.  And  he  turned 
on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right  hand,  and  went  up  and 
down,  till  his  head  was  dizzy;  but  all  the  while  he  held 
his  clue.  For  when  he  went  in  he  had  fastened  it  to  a  stone, 
and  left  it  to  unroll  out  of  his  hand  as  he  went  on;  and 
it  lasted  him  till  he  met  the  Minotaur,  in  a  narrow  chasm 
between  black  cliffs. 

And  when  he  saw  him  he  stopped  awhile,  for  he  had 
never  seen  so  strange  a  beast.  His  body  was  a  man’s:  but 
his  head  was  the  head  of  a  bull;  and  his  teeth  were  the 
teeth  of  a  lion,  and  with  them  he  tore  his  prey.  And  when 
he  saw  Theseus  he  roared,  and  put  his  head  down,  and 
rushed  right  at  him. 
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But  Theseus  stept  aside  nimbly,  and  as  he  passed  by, 
cut  him  in  the  knee;  and  ere  he  could  turn  in  the  narrow 
path,  he  followed  him,  and  stabbed  him  again  and  again 
from  behind,  till  the  monster  fled  bellowing  wildly;  for 
he  never  before  had  felt  a  wound.  And  Theseus  followed 
him  at  full  speed,  holding  the  clue  of  thread  in  his  left 
hand. 

Then  on,  through  cavern  after  cavern,  under  dark  ribs 
of  sounding  stone,  and  up  rough  glens  and  torrent-beds, 
among  the  sunless  roots  of  Ida,  and  to  the  edge  of  the 
eternal  snow,  went  they,  the  hunter  and  the  hunted,  while 
the  hills  bellowed  to  the  monster’s  bellow. 

And  at  last  Theseus  came  up  with  him,  where  he  lay 
panting  on  a  slab  among  the  snow,  and  caught  him  by 
the  horns,  and  forced  his  head  back,  and  drove  the  keen 
sword  through  his  throat. 

Then  he  turned,  and  went  back  limping  and  weary, 
feeling  his  way  down  by  the  clue  of  thread,  till  he  came 
to  the  mouth  of  that  doleful  place;  and  saw  waiting  for 
him,  whom  but  Ariadne! 

And  he  whispered  ‘It  is  done!’  and  showed  her  the 
sword;  and  she  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  led  him 
to  the  prison,  and  opened  the  doors,  and  set  all  the  pris¬ 
oners  free,  while  the  guards  lay  sleeping  heavily;  for  she 
had  silenced  them  with  wine. 

Then  they  fled  to  their  ship  together,  and  leapt  on  board, 
and  hoisted  up  the  sail;  and  the  night  lay  dark  aroOnd 
them,  so  that  they  passed  through  Minos’  ships,  and  escaped 
all  safe  to  Naxos;  and  there  Ariadne  became  Theseus’ 
wife. 


THE  ARREST  OF  LIEUTENANT 
GOLIGHTLY  * 


By  Rudyard  Kipling 

“  ‘I’ve  forgotten  the  countersign,’  sez’e. 

‘Oh!  you  ’ave,  ’ave  you?’  sez  I. 

‘But  I’m  the  Colonel,’  sez’e. 

‘Oh!  You  are,  are  you?’  sez  I.  ‘Colonel  or  no  Colenel,  you 
waits  ’ere  till  I’m  relieved,  an’  the  Sarjint  reports  on  your  ugly 
old  mug.  CoofV  sez  I. 

An’  s’elp  me  soul,  ’twas  the  Colonel  after  all!  But  I  was  a 
recruity  then.” 

The  Unedited  Autobio grafhy  of  Private  Ortheris. 

TF  there  was  one  thing  on  which  Golightly  prided  him- 

self  more  than  another,  it  was  looking  like  “an  Officer 
and  a  Gentleman.”  He  said  it  was  for  the  honor  of  the 
Service  that  he  attired  himself  so  elaborately;  but  those 
who  knew  him  best  said  that  it  was  just  personal  vanity. 
There  was  no  harm  about  Golightly — not  an  ounce.  He 
recognized  a  horse  when  he  saw  one,  and  could  do  more 
than  fill  a  cantle.  He  played  a  very  fair  game  at  billiards, 
and  was  a  sound  man  at  the  whist-table.  Every  one  liked 
him;  and  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  seeing  him  handcuffed 
on  a  station  platform  as  a  deserter.  But  this  sad  thing 
happened. 

*From  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.  A.  L.  Burt  Co.,  publishers. 
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He  was  going  down  from  Dalhousie,  at  the  end  of  his 
leave — riding  down.  He  had  cut  his  leave  as  fine  as  he 
dared,  and  wanted  to  come  down  in  a  hurry. 

It  was  fairly  warm  at  Dalhousie,  and  knowing  what  to 
expect  below,  he  descended  in  a  new  khaki  suit — tight 
fitting — of  a  delicate  olive-green;  a  peacock-blue  tie,  white 
collar,  and  a  snowy  white  solah  helmet.  He  prided  himself 
on  looking  neat  even  when  he  was  riding  post.  He  did 
look  neat,  and  he  was  so  deeply  concerned  about  his  ap¬ 
pearance  before  he  started  that  he  quite  forgot  to  take 
anything  but  some  small  change  with  him.  He  left  all  his 
notes  at  the  hotel.  His  servants  had  gone  down  the  road 
before  him,  to  be  ready  in  waiting  at  Pathankote  with  a 
change  of  gear.  That  was  what  he  called  traveling  in  “light 
marching-order.”  He  was  proud  of  his  faculty  of  or¬ 
ganization — what  we  call  bundobust. 

Twenty-two  miles  out  of  Dalhousie  it  began  to  rain — 
not  a  mere  hill-shower  but  a  good,  tepid  monsoonish  down¬ 
pour.  Golightly  bustled  on,  wishing  that  he  had  brought 
an  umbrella.  The  dust  on  the  roads  turned  into  mud,  and 
the  pony  mired  a  good  deal.  So  did  Golightly’s  khaki  gaiters. 
But  he  kept  on  steadily  and  tried  to  think  how  pleasant 
the  coolth  was. 

His  next  pony  was  rather  a  brute  at  starting,  and 
Golightly’s  hands  being  slippery  with  the  rain,  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  Golightly  at  a  corner.  He  chased  the  animal, 
caught  it,  and  went  ahead  briskly.  The  spill  had  not  im¬ 
proved  his  clothes  or  his  temper,  and  he  had  lost  one  spur. 
He  kept  the  other  one  employed.  By  the  time  that  stage 
was  ended,  the  pony  had  had  as  much  exercise  as  he  wanted, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  Golightly  was  sweating  freely. 
At  the  end  of  another  miserable  half-hour,  Golightly  found 
the  world  disappear  before  his  eyes  in  clammy  pulp.  The 
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rain  had  turned  the  pith  of  his  huge  and  snowy  solah-tofee 
into  an  evil-smelling  dough,  and  it  had  closed  on  his  head 
like  a  half-opened  mushroom.  Also  the  green  lining  was 
beginning  to  run. 

Golightly  did  not  say  anything  worth  recording  here. 
He  tore  off  and  squeezed  up  as  much  of  the  brim  as  was  in 
his  eyes  and  plowed  on.  The  back  of  the  helmet  was 
flapping  on  his  neck  and  the  sides  stuck  to  his  ears,  but  the 
leather  band  and  green  lining  kept  things  roughly  together, 
so  that  the  hat  did  not  actually  melt  away  where  it  flapped. 

Presently,  the  pulp  and  the  green  stuff  made  a  sort  of 
slimy  mildew  which  ran  over  Golightly  in  several  direc¬ 
tions — down  his  back  and  bosom  for  choice.  The  khaki 
color  ran  too — it  was  really  shockingly  bad  dye — and  sec¬ 
tions  of  Golightly  were  brown,  and  patches  were  violet, 
and  contours  were  ochre,  and  streaks  were  ruddy  red,  and 
blotches  were  nearly  white  according  to  the  nature  and 
peculiarities  of  the  dye.  When  he  took  out  his  handker¬ 
chief  to  wipe  his  face  and  the  green  of  the  hat  lining 
and  the  purple  stuff  that  had  soaked  through  on  to  his 
neck  from  the  tie  became  thoroughly  mixed,  the  effect  was 
amazing. 

Near  Dhar  the  rain  stopped  and  the  evening  sun  came 
out  and  dried  him  up  slightly.  It  fixed  the  colors,  too. 
Three  miles  from  Pathankote  the  last  pony  fell  dead  lame, 
and  Golightly  was  forced  to  walk.  He  pushed  on  into 
Pathankote  to  find  his  servants.  He  did  not  know  then 
that  his  khitmatgar  had  stopped  by  the  roadside  to  get 
drunk,  and  would  come  on  the  next  day  saying  that  he  had 
sprained  his  ankle.  When  he  got  into  Pathankote,  he 
couldn’t  find  his  servants,  his  boots  were  stiff  and  ropy 
with  mud,  and  there  were  large  quantities  of  dirt  about  his 
body.  The  blue  tie  had  run  as  much  as  the  khaki.  So  he 
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took  it  off  with  the  collar  and  threw  it  away.  Then  he 
said  something  about  servants  generally  and  tried  to  get  a 
peg.  He  paid  eight  annas  for  the  drink,  and  this  revealed 
to  him  that  he  had  only  six  annas  more  in  his  pocket — or 
in  the  world  as  he  stood  at  that  hour. 

He  went  to  the  Station-Master  to  negotiate  for  a  first- 
class  ticket  to  K-hasa,  where  he  was  stationed.  The  booking- 
clerk  said  something  to  the  Station-Master,  the  Station- 
Master  said  something  to  the  Telegraph  Clerk,  and  the 
three  looked  at  him  with  curiosity.  They  asked  him  to  wait 
for  half  an  hour,  while  they  telegraphed  to  Umritsar  for 
authority.  So  he  waited  and  four  constables  came  and 
grouped  themselves  picturesquely  round  him.  Just  as  he  was 
preparing  to  ask  them  to  go  away,  the  Station-Master  said 
that  he  would  give  the  Sahib  a  ticket  to  Umritsar,  if  the 
Sahib  would  kindly  come  inside  the  booking-office.  Go- 
lightly  stepped  inside,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  was  that 
a  constable  was  attached  to  each  of  his  legs  and  arms,  while 
the  Station-Master  was  trying  to  cram  a  mail-bag  over  his 
head. 

There  was  a  very  fair  scuffle  all  round  the  booking- 
office,  and  Golightly  received  a  nasty  cut  over  his  eye 
through  falling  against  a  table.  But  the  constables  were  too 
much  for  him,  and  they  and  the  Station-Master  hand¬ 
cuffed  him  securely.  As  soon  as  the  mail-bag  was  slipped, 
he  began  expressing  his  opinions,  and  the  head-constable 
said: — “Without  doubt  this  is  the  soldier-Englishman  we 
required.  Listen  to  the  abuse!”  Then  Golightly  asked  the 
Station-Master  what  the  this  and  the  that  the  proceedings 
meant.  The  Station-Master  told  him  he  was  “Private  John 

Binkle  of  the  -  Regiment,  5  ft.  9  in.,  fair  hair,  gray 

eyes,  and  a  dissipated  appearance,  no  marks  on  the  body,” 
who  had  deserted  a  fortnight  ago.  Golightly  began  ex- 
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plaining  at  great  length:  and  the  more  he  explained  the 
less  the  Station-Master  believed  him.  He  said  that  no  Lieu¬ 
tenant  could  look  such  a  ruffian  as  did  Golightly,  and  that 
his  instructions  were  to  send  his  capture  under  proper  escort 
to  Umritsar.  Golightly  was  feeling  very  damp  and  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  the  language  he  used  was  not  fit  for 
publication,  even  in  an  expurgated  form.  The  four  con¬ 
stables  saw  him  safe  to  Umritsar  in  an  “intermediate” 
compartment,  and  he  spent  the  four-hour  journey  in  abus¬ 
ing  them  as  fluently  as  his  knowledge  of  the  vernaculars 
allowed. 

At  Umritsar  he  was  bundled  out  on  the  platform  into 

the  arms  of  a  Corporal  and  two  men  of  the  -  R^gi" 

ment.  Golightly  drew  himself  up  and  tried  to  carry  off 
matters  jauntily.  He  did  not  feel  too  jaunty  in  handcuffs, 
with  four  constables  behind  him,  and  the  blood  from  the 
cut  on  his  forehead  stiffening  on  his  left  cheek.  The  Cor¬ 
poral  was  not  jocular  either.  Golightly  got  as  far  as: — 
“This  is  a  very  absurd  mistake,  my  men,”  when  the  Cor¬ 
poral  told  him  to  “stow  his  lip”  and  come  along.  Golightly 
did  not  want  to  come  along.  He  desired  to  stop  and  ex¬ 
plain.  He  explained  very  well  indeed,  until  the  Corporal 
cut  in  with: — “Yow  a  orficer!  It’s  the  likes  o’  you  as  brings 
disgrace  on  the  likes  of  us.  Bloomin’  fine  orficer  you  are! 
I  know  your  regiment.  The  Rogue’s  March  is  the  quick¬ 
step  where  you  come  from.  You’re  a  black  shame  to  the 
Service.” 

Golightly  kept  his  temper,  and  began  explaining  all 
over  again  from  the  beginning.  Then  he  was  marched  out 
of  the  rain  into  the  refreshment-room  and  told  not  to 
make  a  qualified  fool  of  himself.  The  men  were  going  to 
run  him  up  to  Fort  Govindghar.  And  “running  up”  is  a 
performance  almost  as  undignified  as  the  Frog  March. 
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Golightly  was  nearly  hysterical  with  rage  and  the  chill 
and  the  mistake  and  the  handcuffs  and  the  headache  that 
the  cut  on  his  forehead  had  given  him.  He  really  laid  him¬ 
self  out  to  express  what  was  in  his  mind.  When  he  had 
quite  finished  and  his  throat  was  feeling  dry,  one  of  the 
men  said: — “I’ve  ’eard  a  few  beggars  in  the  click  blind, 
stiff  and  crack  on  a  bit;  but  I’ve  never  ’eard  any  one  to 
touch  this  ere  ‘orflcer.’  ”  They  were  not  angry  with  him. 
They  rather  admired  him.  They  had  some  beer  at  the 
refreshment-room,  and  offered  Golightly  some  too,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  “swore  won’erful.”  They  asked  him  to  tell 
them  all  about  the  adventures  of  Private  John  Binkle 
while  he  was  loose  on  the  country-side;  and  that  made  Go¬ 
lightly  wilder  than  ever.  If  he  had  kept  his  wits  about 
him  he  would  have  kept  quiet  until  an  officer  came;  but  he 
attempted  to  run. 

Now  the  butt  of  a  Martini  in  the  small  of  your  back 
hurts  a  great  deal,  and  rotten,  rain-soaked  khaki  tears 
easily  when  two  men  are  jerking  at  your  collar. 

Golightly  rose  from  the  floor  feeling  very  sick  and 
giddy,  with  his  shirt  ripped  open  all  down  his  breast  and 
nearly  all  down  his  back.  He  yielded  to  his  luck,  and  at 
that  point  the  down-train  from  Lahore  came  in  carrying 
one  of  Golightly’s  Majors. 

This  is  the  Major’s  evidence  in  full: — 

“There  was  the  sound  of  a  scuffle  in  the  second-class 
refreshment-room,  so  I  went  in  and  saw  the  most  vil¬ 
lainous  loafer  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  His  boots  and  breeches 
were  plastered  with  mud  and  beer-stains.  He  wore  a  muddy- 
white  dunghill  sort  of  thing  on  his  head,  and  it  hung 
down  in  slips  on  his  shoulders  which  were  a  good  deal 
scratched.  He  was  half  in  and  half  out  of  a  shirt  as  nearly 
in  two  pieces  as  it  could  be,  and  he  was  begging  the  guard 
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to  look  at  the  name  on  the  tail  of  it.  As  he  had  nicked  the 
shirt  all  over  his  head,  I  couldn’t  at  first  see  who  he  was, 
but  I  fancied  that  he  was  a  man  in  the  first  stage  of  D.  T. 
from  the  way  he  swore  while  he  wrestled  with  his  rags. 
When  he  turned  round,  and  I  had  made  allowance  for  a 
lump  as  big  as  a  pork-pie  over  one  eye,  and  some  green 
war-paint  on  the  face,  and  some  violet  stripes  round  the 
neck,  I  saw  that  it  was  Golightly.  He  was  very  glad  to  see 
me,”  said  the  Major,  “and  he  hoped  I  would  not  tell  the 
Mess  about  it.  /  didn’t,  but  you  can,  if  you  like,  now  that 
Golightly  has  gone  Home.” 

Golightly  spent  the  greater  part  of  that  summer  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  Corporal  and  the  two  soldiers  tried  by  Court- 
Martial  for  arresting  an  “officer  and  a  gentleman.”  They 
were,  of  course,  very  sorry  for  their  error.  But  the  tale 
leaked  into  the  regimental  canteen,  and  thence  ran  about 
the  Province. 


A  GERM  DESTROYER* 

By  Rudvard  Kipling 

Pleasant  it  is  for  the  Little  Tin  Gods 
When  great  Jove  nods; 

But  Little  Tin  Gods  make  their  little  mistakes 
In  missing  the  hour  when  great  Jove  wakes. 

A  S  a  general  rule,  it  is  inexpedient  to  meddle  with  ques- 
^  tions  of  State  in  a  land  where  men  are  highly  paid 
to  work  them  out  for  you.  This  tale  is  a  justifiable  excep¬ 
tion. 

Once  in  every  five  years,  as  you  know,  we  indent  for 
a  new  Viceroy;  and  each  Viceroy  imports,  with  the  rest 
of  his  baggage,  a  Private  Secretary,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  the  real  Viceroy,  just  as  Fate  ordains.  Fate  looks  after 
the  Indian  Empire  because  it  is  so  big  and  so  helpless. 

There  was  a  Viceroy  once,  who  brought  out  with  him 
a  turbulent  Private  Secretary — a  hard  man  with  a  soft 
manner  and  a  morbid  passion  for  work.  This  Secretary 
was  called  Wonder — John  Fennil  Wonder.  The  Viceroy 
possessed  no  name — nothing  but  a  string  of  counties  and 
two-thirds  of  the  alphabet  after  them.  He  said,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  that  he  was  the  electro-plated  figure-head  of  a 
golden  administration,  and  he  watched  in  a  dreamy, 
amused  way  Wonder’s  attempts  to  draw  matters  which 
were  entirely  outside  his  province  into  his  own  hands. 
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“When  we  are  all  cherubims  together,”  said  His  Excel¬ 
lency  once,  “my  dear,  good  friend  Wonder  will  head  the 
conspiracy  for  plucking  out  Gabriel  s  tail-feathers  or  steal¬ 
ing  Peter’s  keys.  Then  I  shall  report  him.” 

But,  though  the  Viceroy  did  nothing  to  check  Wonder’s 
officiousness,  other  people  said  unpleasant  things.  May  be 
the  Members  of  Council  began  it;  but,  finally,  all  Simla 
agreed  that  there  was  “too  much  W^onder,  and  too  little 
Viceroy”  in  that  regime.  W^onder  was  always  quoting  “His 
Excellency.”  It  was  “His  Excellency  this,”  “His  Excel¬ 
lency  that,”  “In  the  opinion  of  his  Excellency,”  and  so  on. 
The  Viceroy  smiled;  but  he  did  not  heed.  He  said  that, 
so  long  as  his  old  men  squabbled  with  his  “dear,  good 
Wonder,”  they  might  be  induced  to  leave  the  “Immemo¬ 
rial  East”  in  peace. 

“No  wise  man  has  a  policy,”  said  the  Viceroy.  “A  Policy 
is  the  blackmail  levied  on  the  Fool  by  the  Unforeseen.  I 
am  not  the  former,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  latter.” 

I  do  not  quite  see  what  this  means,  unless  it  refers  to 
an  Insurance  Policy.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Viceroy’s  way  of 
saying: — “Lie  low.” 

That  season,  came  up  to  Simla  one  of  these  crazy  peo¬ 
ple  with  only  a  single  idea.  These  are  the  men  who  make 
things  move;  but  they  are  not  nice  to  talk  to.  This  man’s 
name  was  Mellish,  and  he  had  lived  for  fifteen  years  on 
land  of  his  own,  in  Lower  Bengal,  studying  cholera.  He 
held  that  cholera  was  a  germ  that  propagated  itself  as  it 
flew  through  a  muggy  atmosphere;  and  stuck  in  the 
branches  of  trees  like  a  woolflake.  The  germ  could  be 
rendered  sterile,  he  said,  by  “Mellish’s  Own  Invincible 
Eumigatory” — a  heavy  violet-black  powder — “the  result 
of  fifteen  years’  scientific  investigation.  Sir!” 
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Inventors  seem  very  much  alike  as  a  caste.  They  talk 
loudly,  especially  about  “conspiracies  of  monopolists”;  they 
beat  upon  the  table  with  their  hsts;  and  they  secrete  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  inventions  about  their  persons. 

Mellish  said  that  there  was  a  Medical  “Ring”  at  Simla 
headed  by  the  Surgeon-General,  who  was  in  league,  ap¬ 
parently,  with  all  the  Hospital  Assistants  in  the  Empire. 
X  forget  exactly  how  he  proved  it,  but  it  had  something  to 
do  with  skulking  up  to  the  Hills;”  and  what  Mellish 
wanted  was  the  independent  evidence  of  the  Viceroy — 
Steward  of  our  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  Sir.” 
So  Mellish  went  up  to  Simla,  with  eighty-four  pounds  of 
Fumigatory  in  his  trunk,  to  speak  to  the  Viceroy  and  to 
show  him  the  merits  of  the  invention. 

But  it  is  easier  to  see  a  Viceroy  than  to  talk  to  him, 
unless  you  chance  to  be  as  important  as  Mellishe  of  Mad¬ 
ras.  He  was  a  six-thousand-rupee  man,  so  great  that  his 
daughters  never  “married.”  They  “contracted  alliances.” 
He  himself  was  not  paid.  He  “received  emoluments,”  and 
his  journeys  about  the  country  were  “tours  of  observation.” 
His  business  was  to  stir  up  the  people  in  Madras  with  a 
long  pole — as  you  stir  up  tench  in  a  pond — and  the  people 
had  to  come  up  out  of  their  comfortable  old  ways  and 
gasp: — “This  is  Enlightenment  and  progress.  Isn’t  it  fine!” 
Then  they  gave  Mellishe  statues  and  jasmine  garlands,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

Mellishe  came  up  to  Simla  “to  confer  with  the  Viceroy.” 
That  was  one  of  his  perquisites.  The  Viceroy  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  Mellishe  except  that  he  was  “one  of  those  middle- 
class  deities  who  seem  necessary  to  the  spiritual  comfort 
of  this  Paradise  of  the  Middle-classes,”  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  he  had  “suggested,  designed,  founded,  and 
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endowed  all  the  public  institutions  in  Madras.”  Which 
proves  that  His  Excellency,  though  dreamy,  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  ways  of  six-thousand-rupee  men. 

Mellishe’s  name  was  E.  Mellishe  and  Mellish’s  was  E. 
S.  Mellish,  and  they  were  both  staying  at  the  same  hotel, 
and  the  Fate  that  looks  after  the  Indian  Empire  ordained 
that  Wonder  should  blunder  and  drop  the  final  that 

the  Chaprassi  should  help  him,  and  that  the  note  which 
ran:  ^^Dear  Mr.  Mellish. — Can  you  set  aside  your  other 
engagements^  and  lunch  with  us  at  two  to-morrow?  His 
Excellency  has  an  hour  at  your  disposal  then^^  should  be 
given  to  Mellish  with  the  Fumigatory.  He  nearly  wept 
with  pride  and  delight,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  cantered 
to  PeterhofiF,  a  big  paper-bag  full  of  the  Fumigatory  in  his 
coat-tail  pockets.  He  had  his  chance,  and  he  meant  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Mellishe  of  Madras  had  been  so  porten¬ 
tously  solemn  about  his  “conference,”  that  Wonder  had 
arranged  for  a  private  tiflln, — no  A.-D.-C.’s,  no  Wonder, 
no  one  but  the  Viceroy,  who  said  plaintively  that  he  feared 
being  left  alone  with  unmuzzled  autocrats  like  the  great 
Mellishe  of  Madras. 

But  his  guest  did  not  bore  the  Viceroy.  On  the  con- 
trary,  he  amused  him.  Mellish  was  nervously  anxious  to 
go  straight  to  his  Fumigatory,  and  talked  at  random  until 
tiffin  was  over  and  His  Excellency  asked  him  to  smoke. 
The  Viceroy  was  pleased  with  Mellish  because  he  did  not 
talk  “shop.” 

As  soon  as  the  cheroots  were  lit,  Mellish  spoke  like  a 
man;  beginning  with  his  cholera-theory,  reviewing  his 
fifteen  years’  “scientific  labors,”  the  machinations  of  the 
Simla  Ring,”  and  the  excellence  of  his  Fumigatorj^ 
while  the  Viceroy  watched  him  between  half-shut  eyes 
and  thought:  “Evidently,  this  is  the  wrong  tiger;  but  it  is 
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an  original  animal.”  Mellish’s  hair  was  standing  on  end 
with  excitement,  and  he  stammered.  He  began  groping  in 
•  his  coat-tails  and,  before  the  Viceroy  know  what  was  about 
to  happen,  he  had  tipped  a  bagful  of  his  powder  into  the 
big  silver  ash-tray. 

“J-j-judge  for  yourself.  Sir,”  said  Mellish.  “Y’  Ex¬ 
cellency  shall  judge  for  yourself!  Absolutely  infallible,  on 
my  honor.” 

He  plunged  the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar  into  the  pow¬ 
der,  which  began  to  smoke  like  a  volcano,  and  send  up  fat, 
greasy  wreaths  of  copper-colored  smoke.  In  five  seconds 
the  room  was  filled  with  a  most  pungent  and  sickening 
stench — a  reek  that  took  fierce  hold  of  the  trap  of  your 
windpipe  and  shut  it.  The  powder  then  hissed  and  fizzed, 
and  sent  out  blue  and  green  sparks,  and  the  smoke  rose 
till  you  could  neither  see,  nor  breathe,  nor  gasp.  Mellish, 
however,  was  used  to  it. 

“Nitrate  of  strontia,”  he  shouted;  “baryta,  bonemeal, 
et  cetera!  Thousand  cubic  feet  smoke  per  cubic  inch.  Not 
a  germ  could  live — not  a  germ,  Y’  Excellency!” 

But  His  Excellency  had  fled,  and  was  coughing  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  while  all  Peterhoff  hummed  like  a  hive. 
Red  Lancers  came  in,  and  the  Head  Chaprassi  who  speaks 
English,  came  in,  and  mace-bearers  came  in,  and  ladies  ran 
down-stairs  screaming,  “fire;”  for  the  smoke  was  drifting 
through  the  house  and  oozing  out  of  the  windows,  and 
bellying  along  the  verandas,  and  wreathing  and  writhing 
across  the  gardens.  No  one  could  enter  the  room  where 
Mellish  was  lecturing  on  his  Fumigatory,  till  that  un¬ 
speakable  powder  had  burned  itself  out. 

Then  an  Aide-de-Camp,  who  desired  the  V.  C.,  rushed 
through  the  rolling  clouds  and  hauled  Mellish  into  the 
hall.  The  Viceroy  was  prostrate  with  laughter,  and  could 
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only  waggle  his  hands  feebly  at  Mellish,  who  was  shaking 
a  fresh  bagful  of  powder  at  him. 

“Glorious!  Glorious!”  sobbed  His  Excellency.  “Not  a 
germ,  as  you  justly  observe,  could  exist!  I  can  swear  it. 
A  magnificent  success!” 

Then  he  laughed  till  the  tears  came,  and  Wonder,  who 
had  caught  the  real  Mellishe  snorting  on  the  Mall,  en¬ 
tered  and  was  deeply  shocked  at  the  scene.  But  the  Viceroy 
was  delighted,  because  he  saw  that  Wonder  would  pres¬ 
ently  depart.  Mellish  with  the  Fumigatory  was  also  pleased, 
for  he  felt  that  he  had  smashed  the  Simla  Medical 
“Ring.” 


Few  men  could  tell  a  story  like  His  Excellency  when 
he  took  the  trouble,  and  the  account  of  “my  dear,  good 
Wonder’s  friend  with  the  powder”  went  the  round  of 
Simla,  and  flippant  folk  made  Wonder  unhappy  by  their 
remarks. 

But  His  Excellency  told  the  tale  once  too  often — for 
Wonder.  As  he  meant  to  do.  It  was  at  a  Seepee  Picnic. 
Wonder  was  sitting  just  behind  the  Viceroy. 

“And  I  really  thought  for  a  moment,”  wound  up  His 
Excellency,  “that  my  dear  good  Wonder  had  hired  an 
assassin  to  clear  his  way  to  the  throne!” 

Every  one  laughed;  but  there  was  a  delicate  sub-tinkle 
in  the  Viceroy’s  tone  which  Wonder  understood.  He  found 
that  his  health  was  giving  way;  and  the  Viceroy  allowed 
him  to  go,  and  presented  him  with  a  flaming  “character” 
for  use  at  Home  among  big  people. 

“My  fault  entirely,”  said  His  Excellency,  in  after  sea¬ 
sons,  with  a  twinkling  in  his  eye.  “My  inconsistency  must 
always  have  been  distasteful  to  such  a  masterly  man.” 


THE  TAKING  OF  LUNGTUNGPEN  * 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

“So  we  loosed  a  bloomin’  volley, 

And  we  made  the  beggars  cut, 

An’  when  our  pouch  was  emptied  out, 

We  used  the  bloomin’  butt. 

Ho!  My! 

Don’t  yer  come  anigh. 

When  Tommy  is  a  playin’  with  the  baynit  an’  the  butt.” 

Barrack  Room  Ballad. 

/T  Y  friend  Private  Mulvaney  told  me  this,  sitting  on 
the  parapet  of  the  road  to  Dagshai,  when  we  were 
hunting  butterflies  together.  He  had  theories  about  the 
Army,  and  colored  clay  pipes  perfectly.  He  said  that  the 
young  soldier  is  the  best  to  work  with,  “on  account  av  the 
surpassing  innocince  av  the  child.” 

“Now,  listen!”  said  Mulvaney,  throwing  himself  full 
length  on  the  wall  in  the  sun.  “I’m  a  born  scutt  av  the 
barrick-room !  The  Army’s  mate  an’  dhrink  to  me,  bekase 
I’m  wan  av  the  few  that  can’t  quit  ut.  I’ve  put  in  sivinteen 
years,  an’  the  pipe-clay’s  in  the  marrow  av  me.  Av  I  cud 
have  kept  out  av  wan  big  dhrink  a  month,  I  wud  have 
been  a  Hon’ry  Lift’nint  by  this  time — a  nuisance  to  my 
betthers,  a  laughin’-shtock  to  my  equils,  an’  a  curse  to  me- 
self.  Bein’  fwhat  I  am,  I’m  Privit  Mulvaney,  wid  no 
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good-conduc’  pay  an’  a  devourin’  thirst.  Always  barrin 
me  little  frind  Bobs  Bahadur,  I  know  as  much  about  the 
Army  as  most  men.” 

I  said  something  here. 

“Wolseley  be  shot!  Betune  you  an’  me  an’  that  butterfly- 
net,  he’s  a  ramblin’,  incoherint  sort  av  a  divil,  wid  wan 
oi  on  the  Quane  an’  the  Coort,  and  the  other  on  his  blessed 
silf — everlastin’ly  playing  Saysar  an’  Alexandrier  rowled 
into  a  lump.  Now  Bobs  is  a  sinsible  little  man.  Wid  Bobs 
an’  a  few  three-year-olds,  I’d  swape  any  army  av  the  earth 
into  a  jhairumy  an’  throw  it  away  aftherwards.  Faith,  I’m 
not  jokin’!  ’Tis  the  bhoys — the  raw  bhoys — that  don’t 
know  fwhat  a  bullut  manes,  an’  wudn’t  care  av  they  did — 
that  dhu  the  work.  They’re  crammed  wid  bullmate  till 
they  fairly  ramfs  wid  good  livin’;  and  thin,  av  they  don’t 
flght,  they  blow  each  other’s  bids  off.  ’Tis  the  trut’  I’m 
tellin’  you.  They  shold  be  kept  on  dal-dhat  an’  kijri  in  the 
hot  weather;  but  there’d  be  a  mut’ny  av  ’twas  done. 

“Did  ye  iver  hear  how  Privit  Mulvaney  tuk  the  town 
av  Lungtungpen?  I  thought  not!  ’Twas  the  Lift’nint  got 
the  credit;  but  ’twas  me  planned  the  schame.  A  little  be¬ 
fore  I  was  inviladed  from  Burma,  me  an’  four  an’  twenty 
young  wans  undher  a  Lift’nint  Brazenose,  was  ruinin’ 
our  dijeshins  thryin’  to  catch  dacoits.  An’  such  double-ended 
divils  I  niver  knew!  ’Tis  only  a  dah  an’  a  Snider  that 
makes  a  dacoit.  Widout  thim,  he’s  a  paceful  cultivator, 
an’  felony  for  to  shoot.  We  hunted,  an’  we  hunted,  an’ 
tuk  fever  an’  elephints  now  an’  again;  but  no  dacoits. 
Evenshually,  we  fuckarowed  wan  man.  ‘Trate  him  tin- 
derly,’  sez  the  Lift’nint.  So  I  tuk  him  away  into  the 
jungle,  wid  the  Burmese  Interprut’r  an’  my  clanin’ 
rod.  Sez  I  to  the  man: — ‘My  peaceful  squireen,’  sez  I, 
‘you  shquot  on  your  hunkers  an’  dimonstrate  to  my  frind 
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here,  where  your  f rinds  are  whin  they’re  at  home?’  Wid 
that  I  introjuced  him  to  the  clanin’-rod,  and  he  comminst 
to  jabber;  the  Interprut’r  interprutin’  in  betweens,  an’  me 
helpin’  the  Intilligince  Departmint  wid  my  clanin’-rod 
whin  the  man  misremimbered. 

“Prisintly,  I  learned  that,  acrost  the  river,  about  nine 
miles  away,  was  a  town  just  dhripfin’  wid  dahs,  an’  bohs 
an’  arrows,  an’  dacoits,  an’  elephints,  an’  jingles.  ‘Good,’ 
sez  I.  ‘This  office  will  now  close!’ 

“That  night,  I  went  to  the  Lift’nint  an’  communicates 
my  information.  I  never  thought  much  of  Lift’nint 
Brazenose  till  that  night.  He  was  shtiff  wid  books  an’  tbe- 
ouriesy  an’  all  manner  av  thrimmin’s  no  manner  av  use. 
‘Town  did  ye  say?’  sez  he.  ‘Accordin’  to  the  \.\\t-ouries 
av  War,  we  shud  wait  for  reinforcemints.’  ‘Faith!’  thinks 
I,  ‘we’d  betther  dig  our  graves  thin;’  for  the  nearest 
throops  was  up  to  their  shtocks  in  the  marshes  out  Mimbu 
way.  ‘But,’  says  the  Lift’nint,  ‘since  ’tis  a  speshil  case,  I’ll 
make  an  excepshin.  We’ll  visit  this  Lungtungpen  to-night.’ 

“The  bhoys  was  fairly  woild  wid  delight  whin  I  tould 
’em;  an’  by  this  an’  that,  they  wint  through  the  jungle 
like  buck-rabbits.  About  midnight  we  come  to  the  shtrame 
which  I  had  clane  forgot  to  minshin  to  my  orficer.  I  was 
on,  ahead,  wid  four  bhoys,  an’  I  thought  that  the  Lift’nint 
might  want  to  xhc-ourize.  ‘Shtrip,  bhoys!’  sez  I.  ‘Shtrip  to 
the  buff,  an’  shwim  in  where  glory  waits!’  ‘But  I  canh 
shwim!’  sez  two  av  thim.  ‘To  think  I  should  live  to  hear 
that  from  a  bhoy  wid  a  board-school  edukashin!’  sez  I. 
‘Take  a  lump  av  thimber,  an’  me  an’  Conolly  here  will 
ferry  ye  over,  ye  young  ladies!’ 

“We  got  an  ould  tree-trunk,  an’  pushed  off  wid  the 
kits  an’  the  rifles  on  it.  The  night  was  chokin’  dhark,  an’ 
just  as  we  was  fairly  embarked,  I  heard  the  Lift’nint  be- 
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hind  av  me  callin’  out.  ‘There’s  a  bit  av  a  nullah  here, 
Sorr,’  sez  I,  ‘but  I  can  feel  the  bottom  already.’  So  I  cud, 
for  I  was  not  a  yard  from  the  bank. 

“  ‘Bit  av  a  nullah!  Bit  av  a  eshtuary!’  sez  the  Lift’nint. 
‘Go  on,  ye  mad  Irishman!  Shtrip,  bhoysl’  I  heard  him 
laugh;  an’  the  bhoys  begun  shtrippin’  an’  rollin’  a  log  into 
the  water  to  put  their  kits  on.  So  me  an’  Conolly  shtruck 
out  through  the  warm  wather  wid  our  log,  an’  the  rest 
come  on  behind. 

“That  shtrame  was  miles  woide!  Orth’ris,  on  the  rear- 
rank  log,  whispers  we  had  got  into  the  Thames  below 
Sheerness  by  mistake.  ‘Kape  on  shwimmin’,  ye  little  blay- 
guard,’  sez  I,  ‘an’  don’t  go  pokin’  your  dirty  jokes  at  the 
Irriwaddy.’  ‘Silince,  men!’  sings  out  the  Lift’nint.  So  we 
shwum  on  into  the  black  dhark,  wid  our  chests  on  the  logs, 
trustin’  in  the  Saints  an’  the  luck  av  the  British  Army. 

“Evenshually,  we  hit  ground — a  bit  av  sand — an’  a 
man.  I  put  my  heel  on  the  back  av  him.  He  skreeched  an’ 
ran. 

“  ^Now  we’ve  done  it!’  sez  Lift’nint  Brazenose.  ‘Where 
the  Divil  is  Lungtungpen.?  ’  There  was  about  a  minute 
and  a  half  to  wait.  The  bhoys  laid  a  hould  av  their  rifles 
an’  some  thried  to  put  their  belts  on;  we  was  marchin’ 
wid  fixed  baynits  av  coorse.  Thin  we  knew  where  Lung- 
tungpen  was;  for  we  had  hit  the  river-wall  av  it  in  the 
dhark,  an’  the  whole  town  blazed  wid  thim  messin’ 
jingles  an’  Sniders  like  a  cat’s  back  on  a  frosty  night.  They 
W'as  firin’  all  ways  at  wanst;  but  over  our  bids  into  the 
shtrame. 

“‘Have  you  got  your  rifles.^’  sez  Brazenose.  ‘Got  ’em!’ 
sez  Orth’ris,  ‘I’ve  got  that  thief  Mulvaney’s  for  all  my 
back-pay,  an’  she’ll  kick  my  heart  sick  wid  that  blunderin’ 
long  shtock  av  hers.’  ‘Go  on!’  yells  Brazenose,  whippin’ 
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his  sword  out.  ‘Go  on  an’  take  the  town!  An’  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  our  sowls!’ 

“Thin  the  bhoys  gave  wan  divastatin’  howl,  an’  pranced 
into  the  dhark,  feelin’  for  the  town,  an’  blindin’  an’ 
stiffin’  like  Cavalry  Ridin’  Masters  whin  the  grass  pricked 
their  bare  legs.  I  hammered  wid  the  butt  at  some  bamboo 
thing  that  ftflt  wake,  an’  the  rest  come  an’  hammered  con¬ 
tagious,  while  the  jingles  was  jingling,  an’  feroshus  yells 
from  inside  was  shplittin’  our  ears.  We  was  too  close  under 
the  wall  for  them  to  hurt  us. 

“Evenshually,  the  thing,  whatever  ut  was,  bruk;  an’ 
the  six  and  twinty  av  us  tumbled,  wan  afther  the  other, 
naked  as  we  was  borrun,  into  the  town  of  Lungtungpen. 
There  was  a  melly  av  a  sumpshus  kind  for  a  whoile;  but 
whether  they  tuk  us,  all  white  an’  wet,  for  a  new  breed 
av  divil,  or  a  new  kind  av  dacoit,  I  don’t  know.  They 
ran  as  though  we  was  both,  an’  we  wint  into  thim,  baynit 
an’  butt,  shriekin’  wid  laughin’.  There  was  torches  in  the 
shtreets,  an’  I  saw  little  Orth’ris  rubbin’  his  showlther 
ivry  time  he  loosed  my  long-shtock  Martini;  an’  Brazenose 
walkin’  into  the  gang  wid  his  sword,  like  Diarmid  av  the 
Golden  Collar — barring  he  hadn’t  a  stitch  av  clothin’  on 
him.  We  diskivered  elephints  wid  dacoits  under  their  bel¬ 
lies,  an’,  what  wid  wan  thing  an’  another,  we  was  busy 
till  mornin’  takin’  possession  av  the  town  of  Lungtung¬ 
pen. 

“Thin  we  halted  an’  formed  up,  the  wimmen  howlin’ 
in  the  houses  an’  Lift’nint  Brazenose  blushin’  pink  in  the 
light  av  the  mornin’  sun.  ’Twas  the  most  ondasint  p’rade 
I  iver  tuk  a  hand  in.  Foive  and  twenty  privits  an’  a  orficer 
av  the  line  in  review  ordher,  an’  not  as  much  as  wud 
dust  a  fife  betune  ’em  all  in  the  way  of  clothin’!  Eight  av 
us  had  their  belts  an’  pouches  on;  but  the  rest  had  gone  in 
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wid  a  handful  av  cartridges  an’  the  skin  God  gave  him. 
They  was  as  nakid  as  Vanus. 

“  ‘Number  off  from  the  right!’  sez  the  Lift’nint.  ‘Odd 
numbers  fall  out  to  dress;  even  numbers  pathrol  the  town 
till  relieved  by  the  dressing  party.’  Let  me  tell  you, 
pathrolin’  a  town  wid  nothing  on  is  an  exfaynence..  I 
pathroled  for  tin  minutes,  an’  begad,  before  ’twas  over,  I 
blushed.  The  women  laughed  so.  I  niver  blushed  before 
or  since;  but  I  blushed  all  over  my  carkiss  thin.  Orth’ris 
didn’t  pathrol.  He  sez  only: — ‘Porthsmith  Barricks  an’  the 
’Ard  av  a  Sunday!’  Thin  he  lay  down  an’  rowled  anyways 
wid  laughin’. 

“When  we  was  all  dhressed,  we  counted  the  dead — 
sivinty-foive  dacoits  besides  wounded.  We  tuk  five  ele- 
phints,  a  hunder’  an’  sivinty  Sniders,  two  hunder’  dahs, 
and  a  lot  av  other  burglarious  thruck.  Not  a  man  av  us 
was  hurt — excep’  may  be  the  Lift’nint,  an’  he  from  the 
shock  to  his  dasincy. 

“The  Headman  av  Luntungpen,  who  surrinder’d  him¬ 
self,  asked  the  Interprut’r: — ‘Av  the  English  fight  like 
that  wid  their  clo’es  off,  what  in  the  wurruld  do  they  do 
wid  their  clo’es  on?’  Orth’ris  began  rowlin’  his  eyes  an’ 
crackin’  his  fingers  an’  dancin’  a  step-dance  for  to  impress 
the  Headman.  He  ran  to  his  house;  an’  we  spint  the  rest 
av  the  day  carryin’  the  Lift’nint  on  our  showlthers  round 
the  town,  an’  playin’  wid  the  Burmese  babies — fat,  little, 
brown  little  divils,  as  pretty  as  pictures. 

“Whin  I  was  inviladed  for  the  dysent’ry  to  India,  I  sez 
to  the  Lift’nint: — ‘Sorr,’  sez  I,  ‘you’ve  the  makin’s  in  you 
av  a  great  man;  but,  av  you’ll  let  an  ould  sodger  spake, 
you’re  too  fond  of  t\\e-ourizin\  He  shuk  hands  wid  me  and 
sez: — ‘Hit  high,  hit  low,  there’s  no  plasin’  you,  Mulvaney. 
You’ve  seen  me  waltzin’  through  Lungtungpen  like  a  Red 
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Injin  widout  the  war-paint,  an’  you  say  I’m  too  fond  av 
the-owrzzm’f”  ‘Sorr,’  sez  I,  for  I  loved  the  bhoy;  ‘I  wud 
waltz  wid  you  in  that  condishin  through  Hell,  an’  so  wud 
the  rest  av  the  men!’  Thin  I  wint  down-shtrame  in  the 
flat  an’  left  him  my  blessin’.  May  the  Saints  carry  ut  where 
ut  shud  go,  for  he  was  a  fine  upstandin’  young  orficer. 

“To  reshume!  Fwhat  I’ve  said  jist  shows  the  use  av 
three-year-olds.  Wud  fifty  seasoned  sodgers  have  taken 
Lungtungpen  in  the  dhark  that  way?  No!  They’d  know 
the  risk  av  fever  an’  chill.  Let  alone  the  shootin’.  Two 
hundher’  might  have  done  ut.  But  the  three-year-olds  know 
little  an’  care  less;  an’  where  there’s  no  fear,  there’s  no 
danger.  Catch  them  young,  feed  them  high,  an’  by  the 
honor  av  that  great  little  man  Bobs,  behind  a  good  orficer 
’tisn’t  only  dacoits  they’d  smash  wid  their  clo’es  off — ’tis 
Con-ti-nental  Ar-r-r-mies!  They  tuk  Lungtungpen  nakid; 
an’  they’d  take  St.  Pethersburg  in  their  dhrawers!  Begad, 
they  would  that! 

“Here’s  your  pipe,  Sorr!  Shmoke  her  tinderly  wid 
honey-dew,  afther  letting  the  reek  av  the  Canteen  plug  die 
away.  But  ’tis  no  good,  thanks  to  you  all  the  same,  fillin’ 
my  pouch  wid  your  chopped  bhoosa.  Canteen  baccy’s  like 
the  army.  It  sphoils  a  man’s  taste  for  moilder  things.” 

So  saying,  Mulvaney  took  up  his  butterfly-net,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  barracks. 


SANS  CAMOUFLAGE* 


By  Lawton  Mackall 

AS  he  concluded  the  commencement  address,  Professor 
Bumsen  glowed  with  eloquence  and  perspiration. 
There  was  tremendous  applause,  and  all  the  elite  of 
Stonyville  came  forward  to  shake  his  hand.  He  received 
their  compliments  with  stately  dignity,  for  he  was  the 
same  man  ofF  the  platform  as  on  it.  Indeed,  his  personality 
was  at  all  times  less  yielding  than  his  person  (he  filled  the 
chair  of  ethics  at  Hamlin  College  a  bit  bulgingly);  it  re¬ 
mained  stiff  much  longer  than  his  collar  and  prow-like 
white  waistcoat. 

Stationed  at  his  right  and  left,  the  officious  Mrs.  Weems 
and  her  glossy-browed  daughter  Irene,  the  head  of  the 
class,  made  sure  that  every  one  realized  that  the  great  man 
was  to  stay  at  their  house. 

Just  far  enough  away  to  be  out  of  things  waited  Mr. 
Weems  until  at  last  the  hand-shaking  was  over;  then  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bumsen  was  conducted  by  his  hosts  out  of  the 
stifling  hall  and  assisted  into  a  still  hotter  coverless  sur¬ 
rey,  which  had  been  baking  in  the  sun  all  the  afternoon. 

By  the  time  the  lazy  horse  had  ambled  through  the 
town  and  reached  a  private  driveway  on  the  outskirts. 
Professor  Bumsen  was  utterly  melted. 

“Here  we  are,”  said  Mrs.  Weems,  briskly,  as  she  put 
down  her  parasol. 

*From  The  Century  Magazine,  September,  1918.  Used  by  per¬ 
mission. 
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“Ah,  quite  an  old  house,  is  it  not?”  commented  the 
professor,  separating  himself  noisily  from  the  leather. 

At  this  Mr.  Weems  looked  up  placidly. 

“Yes,”  he  admitted  with  some  pride,  “it  is  an  old  house. 
My  great-grandfather  put  it  up  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
it’s  just  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  built.  It  wants  plumbing, 
though,  and  gas  and  electricity;  otherwise  it  can’t  be  beat.” 

At  the  word  “plumbing,”  the  pleasant  smile  on  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  dripping  face  became  slightly  fixed.  The  shower- 
bath  to  Professor  Bumsen  was  all  that  made  summer  bear¬ 
able.  His  hopes  of  relief  ebbed  slowly. 

Later,  left  to  himself.  Professor  Bumsen  obtained  what 
consolation  he  could  from  the  wash-basin.  It  was  small 
comfort. 

When  he  appeared  down-stairs,  arrayed  once  more  in 
his  stately  and  stuffy  cutaway,  he  found  Mr.  Weems  in 
much  cooler  garb. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  take  off  your  coat.  Professor?”  in¬ 
quired  his  host. 

“Yes;  do,  please,”  chimed  in  Mrs.  Weems,  solicitously. 
“It’s  too  hot  this  evening  to  be  formal.” 

But  he  could  not.  There  was  something  in  his  nature  that 
made  it  impossible.  He  would  sooner  have  perished  from 
suffocation  that  appear  thus  brazenly  before  a  lady  without 
his  coat. 

All  during  supper  he  was  so  miserable  that  he  hardly 
opened  his  mouth,  and  soon  afterward,  despite  all  entreaties, 
the  great  man  made  some  pitiful,  panting  excuses,  and 
puffed  dizzily  upstairs. 

Once  safely  inside  his  room,  he  divested  himself  of  his 
outer  garments,  and  collapsed,  gasping,  upon  the  bed. 
A-a-ah,  what  a  relief!  he  lay  there  exhausted,  his  heart 
panting  for  the  waterworks  at  home. 
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After  about  an  hour  he  sat  up.  As  if  in  response  to  his 
craving,  there  came  out  of  the  general  stillness  a  most 
refreshing  sound:  big  drops  of  rain  were  falling.  He  heard 
them  splattering  cheerfully  on  the  porch  roof,  just  under 
his  window.  They  sounded  delightful  to  him. 

Then  there  occurred  to  him  an  original  idea.  If  the 
shower  wouldn’t  come  to  him,  why  shouldn’t  he  go  to  the 
shower?  It  was  pitch-dark  both  outside  and  in  the  room, 
and  there  were  no  lighted  windows  in  sight.  There  was  no 
reason  on  earth  why  he  shouldn’t  stand  out  there  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Removing  the  few  garments  that  he  still  had  on,  he 
sat  sidewise  on  the  window-sill  and  swung  his  legs  over, 
accomplishing  the  manoeuver  with  as  much  grace  as  could 
be  expected  of  any  one  with  the  physique  of  a  sedentary 
bullfrog.  Then  he  stood  up. 

Delectable,  beatific  moment!  The  cool  drops  capered 
ravishingly  down  his  back. 

Whereupon,  just  as  in  ancient  times  the  bathing  Archim¬ 
edes  had  come  to  the  realization  of  a  great  scientific 
principle,  so  now  the  bathing  Bumsen  made  an  equally 
sudden  discovery,  namely,  that  wet  shingles  are  slippery. 
Before  he  could  catch  the  window-frame,  he  found  him¬ 
self  coasting  with  gathering  speed  toward  the  edge  of  the 
roof.  When  he  reached  it,  he  was  agitating  two  arms  and 
one  leg  in  the  air. 

The  young  fir-tree  in  the  top  of  which  he  attempted 
to  perch  bent  over  and  deposited  him  carefully  upon  the 
lawn. 

Picking  himself  up  in  bewilderment,  he  looked  about 
distractedly  for  some  means  of  regaining  his  window.  In 
so  doing  he  became  aware  that  he  was  standing  directly 
in  front  of  another  window,  the  bright  glow  of  which  fell 
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upon  him.  He  scurried  to  shelter  behind  the  nearest  shrub¬ 
bery. 

Crouching  like  a  savage  in  ambush,  he  peered  at  the  un¬ 
suspecting  family  within.  There  sat  the  good  mother,  her 
workbag  on  her  lap,  engaged  in  some  kind  womanly  task; 
and  the  worthy  father,  dozing  peacefully  over  his  news¬ 
paper;  and  their  innocent  daughter,  playing  “Hearts  and 
Flowers”  on  the  piano.  None  of  these  happy  beings  dreamed 
that  near  them  lurked  a  desperate  man. 

Instead  of  being  quieted  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
charming  picture.  Professor  Bumsen  only  pressed  the  more 
furiously  to  the  assault.  Creeping  around  to  a  place  that 
was  out  of  range  of  the  window,  he  attempted  to  scale 
one  of  the  porch  columns.  Then  he  tore  down  an  in¬ 
offensive  vine.  Then  he  grappled  frenziedly  with  a  rain- 
pipe,  which  sustained  the  attack  until  he  succeeded  in 
dislocating  its  elbow,  whereupon  it  yielded  uncondition¬ 
ally. 

Dissatisfied  with  this  trophy.  Professor  Bumsen  paused, 
breathing  hard,  and  tried  to  devise  some  more  effective 
strategy.  The  shower  had  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun. 
Stars  and  mosquitos  were  coming  out.  Both  took  a  mean 
advantage  of  him. 

At  about  the  thirteenth  bite,  he  realized  that  unless  he 
got  into  the  house  roow,  his  topography  would  be  one  con¬ 
tinuous  mountain-range — mountains  that  felt  like  volcanoes. 
Thus  goaded,  and  despairing  of  further  acrobatics,  he  tip¬ 
toed  to  the  front  door  and  knocked,  then  scurried  to  the 
bushes  to  watch  who  would  get  up  to  answer. 

Ah!  Mr.  Weems  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  up. 

But  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Weems,  who  was  sitting  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  room,  rose  quickly  to  her  feet. 

“That’s  strange,  now,”  she  remarked,  as  she  peered  out 
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into  the  dark  in  every  direction.  “I  was  sure  I  heard  some¬ 
one  knock.” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  pin  his  hopes  on  Mr.  Weems 
and  try  again. 

This  time  the  door  opened,  and  the  clear,  sweet  girlish 
voice  of  Irene  called: 

“Here,  Kitty!  Kitty!  Kitty!” 

But  puss  was  shy.  Creeping  away  with  feline  stealth. 
Professor  Bumsen  persisted  in  eluding  her,  although  she 
followed  him  by  sound  for  quite  a  distance. 

“All  right  for  you!”  she  said  at  last,  provoked.  “Now 
you  can  just  stay  out!” 

When  one  is  misunderstood  and  comfortless,  nothing 
makes  such  a  difference  as  friends.  As  soon  as  Professor 
Bumsen  heard  the  approaching  blare  of  tin  horns  and  cow¬ 
bells  and  a  rousing 

Rah!  rah!  rah! 

Ray !  ray !  ray ! 

Stonyville  High  School 

SIs-boom-ay! 

Bumsen,  Bumsen,  Bumsen, 

he  knew  he  was  not  forgotten.  And  when  a  stream  of 
automobiles  and  carriages,  accompanied  by  pedestrians  with 
red  torches,  began  to  turn  into  the  driveway,  he  was  only 
too  sure  of  it.  Indeed,  he  was  so  overcome  with  emotion 
that  he  plunged  into  a  clump  of  young  evergreens,  where 
he  burrowed  excitedly,  while  the  veering  motors  played 
their  spot-lights  about  him. 

His  many  well  wishers  assembled  in  front  of  the  house. 
Their  leader,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heard,  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  delighted  Weemses  that  this  surprise-party 
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was  intended  as  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  which 
the  people  of  Stonyville  felt  for  their  honored  guest,  and 
that  they  hoped  he  would  accept  it  as  such.  On  being  in¬ 
formed  that  the  great  man  had  retired  for  the  night,  they 
proceeded  to  serenade  him. 

Somebody  had  brought  a  dog,  a  restless,  inquisitive  beast. 
Now,  this  dog  didn’t  care  anything  for  music;  so  having 
smelt  at  every  one  of  the  singers  and  sneezed  sufficiently 
at  the  smoke  from  the  torches,  he  strolled  off  on  new  ad¬ 
ventures.  As  he  was  passing  a  certain  clump  of  evergreen, 
he  paused,  drew  nearer,  and  barked. 

“S-s-sh!”  whispered  Professor  Bumsen,  nervously. 
“Nice  doggy!” 

A  loud  bark  followed. 

“If  he  does  that  any  more,  I  am  ruined!”  thought  the 
professor  in  a  panic. 

A  series  of  very  loud  barks,  and  from  the  impatient 
serenaders: 

“We  want  Bumsen!  We  want  Bumsen!  We  want 
Bumsen!” 

With  the  agility  that  only  terror  can  give.  Professor 
Bumsen  scrambled  upon  all  fours,  snatched  off  a  small 
branch  with  which  to  defend  himself,  and  made  a  strategic 
retreat  from  under  the  bushes,  leaving  the  dog  in  possession 
of  the  clump. 

The  barking  grew  louder  and  louder.  The  cheering  had 
stopped.  There  was  trouble  in  the  air,  and  Professor  Bum- 
sen,  though  screened,  was  without  shelter. 

Glancing  about  him  wildly,  he  descried  what  appeared 
to  be  a  small  outbuilding.  He  made  for  it  cautiously  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  The  dog  followed  close  behind  him,  still 
barking  furiously. 
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A  voice  from  the  crowd  said; 

“I  wonder  what’s  the  matter  with  that  dog.”  Torches 
began  to  move. 

The  human  bear  increased  his  speed.  Finding  the  door 
luckily  unlocked,  he  jerked  it  open,  threw  his  branch  into 
the  dog’s  face,  and  staggered  inside. 

Whereupon  the  seventeen  hens  whose  sleeping  apartment 
he  had  thus  rudely  invaded  set  up  an  indignant  chatter. 
Flying  crisscross  in  the  dark,  they  hurtled  against  him  with 
fluttering  thuds. 

While  inside  the  hen-house  he  was  being  thus  jarred 
and  feathered,  he  was  besieged  from  without. 

“Don’t  let  the  thief  escape!”  yelled  someone. 

“Let’s  all  rush  in  and  overpower  him!” 

“No.  Better  wait  till  Mr.  Weems  brings  his  shotgun.” 

Professor  Bumsen  groaned. 

“Good  people,”  he  began  amid  the  cackling.  Then  a  hen 
flew  into  his  face. 

“Aw,  lemme  go!”  protested  a  shrill  voice.  “I  ain’t 
scared  o’  nothin’.” 

The  next  moment  a  small  and  squirming  boy,  holding  a 
lantern  ahead  of  him,  crawled  in  through  the  chicken  run. 
At  sight  of  Professor  Bumsen,  he  stopped  still,  his  eyes 
and  mouth  wide  with  amazement.  Then  he  yelled: 

“Gee!  Who  d’ye  think  it — ” 

“Wait!  Stop  a  moment!”  pleaded  the  professor,  earnestly 
trying  to  cover  himself  with  a  struggling  hen.  “Don’t  say 
anything  to  them,  please!  You  see — I — met  with  a  most 
unfortunate  accident.  I’ll  explain  later.  Tell  them  I  greatly 
appreciate  their  demonstration.  That’s  a  good  boy.  You’ll 
help  me,  won’t  you.^” 

The  heaven-sent  child  rose  magnificently  to  the  occasion. 
Backing  out  and  addressing  the  crowd,  he  cried: 
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“  ’S  all  right.  ’Tain’t  nobody.” 

“Nobody !  ”  exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  dog.  “Here,  let 
me  into  that!” 

There  was  a  general  rush  for  the  door. 

Intervening  with  a  quick  move,  the  small  boy  braced 
himself  desperately. 

Aw,  ’  he  shouted,  “let  ’im  alone,  can’t  yuh?  It’s  only 
Mister  Bumsen,  and  he  ain’t  got  nothin’  on  but  a  chicken!” 

The  story  of  this  escapade  was  carefully  hushed  up.  At 
Mrs.  Weems’  urgent  request,  everybody  concerned  swore 
never  to  breathe  a  word;  yet  the  following  September,  when 
Professor  Bumsen  strode  in  his  academic  robes  down  the 
aisle  of  the  college  chapel,  there  spread  from  student  to 
student  a  gentle  but  insinuating  clucking  sound  as  of  in¬ 
dignant  hens. 


THE  ESCAPE* 


By  Katherine  Mansfield 

IT  was  his  fault,  wholly  and  solely  his  fault,  that  they 
had  missed  the  train.  What  if  the  idiotic  hotel  people 
had  refused  to  produce  the  bill?  Wasn’t  that  simply  because 
he  hadn’t  impressed  upon  the  waiter  at  lunch  that  they 
must  have  it  by  two  o’clock?  Any  other  man  would  have 
sat  there  and  refused  to  move  until  they  handed  it  over.  But 
no!  His  exquisite  belief  in  human  nature  had  allowed  him 
to  get  up  and  expect  one  of  those  idiots  to  bring  it  to  their 
room.  .  .  .  And  then,  when  the  voiture  did  arrive,  while 
they  were  still  (Oh,  Heavens!)  waiting  for  change,  why 
hadn’t  he  seen  to  the  arrangement  of  the  boxes  so  that  they 
could,  at  least,  have  started  the  moment  the  money  had 
come?  Had  he  expected  her  to  go  outside,  to  stand  under 
the  awning  in  the  heat  and  point  with  her  parasol?  Very 
amusing  picture  of  English  domestic  life.  Even  when  the 
driver  had  been  told  how  fast  he  had  to  drive  he  had  paid 
no  attention  whatsoever — just  smiled.  “Oh,”  she  groaned, 
“if  she’d  been  a  driver  she  couldn’t  have  stopped  smiling 
herself  at  the  absurd,  ridiculous  way  he  was  urged  to 
hurry.”  And  she  sat  back  and  imitated  his  voice: 
vite^  vite^^ — and  begged  the  driver’s  pardon  for  troubling 
him.  .  .  . 

And  then  the  station — unforgettable — with  the  sight  of 

*  Reprinted  from  Bliss  and  Other  Stories.  Used  by  permission  of, 
and  special  arrangement  with,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized 
publisher. 
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the  jaunty  little  train  shuffling  away  and  those  hideous  chil¬ 
dren  waving  from  the  windows.  “Oh,  why  am  I  made  to 
bear  these  things?  Why  am  I  exposed  to  them?  .  . 
The  glare,  the  flies,  while  they  waited,  and  he  and  the 
stationmaster  put  their  heads  together  over  the  time-table, 
tr}'ing  to  And  this  other  train,  which,  of  course,  they 
wouldn’t  catch.  The  people  who’d  gathered  round,  and  the 
woman  who’d  held  up  that  baby  with  that  awful,  awful 
head.  .  .  .  “Oh,  to  care  as  I  care — to  feel  as  I  feel,  and 
never  to  be  saved  anything — never  to  know  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  what  it  was  to  .  .  .  to  .  .  .” 

Her  voice  had  changed.  It  was  shaking  now — crying 
now.  She  fumbled  with  her  bag,  and  produced  from  its 
little  maw  a  scented  handkerchief.  She  put  up  her  veil  and, 
as  though  she  were  doing  it  for  somebody  else,  pitifully, 
as  though  she  were  saying  to  somebody  else:  “I  know,  my 
darling,”  she  pressed  the  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

The  little  bag,  with  its  shiny,  silvery  jaws  open,  lay  on 
her  lap.  He  could  see  her  powder-puflF,  her  rouge  stick,  a 
bundle  of  letters,  a  phial  of  tiny  black  pills  like  seeds,  a 
broken  cigarette,  a  mirror,  white  ivory  tablets  with  lists 
on  them  that  had  been  heavily  scored  through.  He  thought: 
“In  Egypt  she  would  be  buried  with  those  things.” 

They  had  left  the  last  of  the  houses,  those  small  strag¬ 
gling  houses  with  bits  of  broken  pot  flung  among  the 
flower-beds  and  half-naked  hens  scratching  round  the  door¬ 
steps.  Now  they  were  mounting  a  long  steep  road  that 
wound  round  the  hill  and  over  into  the  next  bay.  The 
horses  stumbled,  pulling  hard.  Every  five  minutes,  every 
two  minutes  the  driver  trailed  the  whip  across  them.  His 
stout  back  was  solid  as  wood;  there  were  boils  on  his  red¬ 
dish  neck,  and  he  wore  a  new,  a  shining  new  straw 
hat.  .  .  . 
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There  was  a  little  wind,  just  enough  wind  to  blow  to 
satin  the  new  leaves  on  the  fruit  trees,  to  stroke  the  fine 
grass,  to  turn  to  silver  the  smoky  olives — just  enough  wind 
to  start  in  front  of  the  carriage  a  whirling,  twirling  snatch 
of  dust  that  settled  on  their  clothes  like  the  finest  ash. 
When  she  took  out  her  powder-puff  the  powder  came  flying 
over  them  both. 

“Oh,  the  dust,”  she  breathed,  “the  disgusting,  revolting 
dust.”  And  she  put  down  her  veil  and  lay  back  as  if  over¬ 
come. 

“Why  don’t  you  put  up  your  parasol.'*”  he  suggested. 
It  was  on  the  front  seat,  and  he  leaned  forward  to  hand 
it  to  her.  At  that  she  suddenly  sat  upright  and  blazed  again. 

“Please  leave  my  parasol  alone!  I  don’t  want  my  para¬ 
sol!  And  anyone  who  was  not  utterly  insensitive  would 
know  that  I’m  far,  far  too  exhausted  to  hold  up  a  parasol. 
And  with  a  wind  like  this  tugging  at  it.  .  .  .  Put  it  down 
at  once,”  she  flashed,  and  then  snatched  the  parasol  from 
him,  tossed  it  into  the  crumpled  hood  behind,  and  subsided, 
panting. 

Another  bend  of  the  road,  and  down  the  hill  there  came 
a  troop  of  little  children,  shrieking  and  giggling,  little  girls 
with  sun-bleached  hair,  little  boys  in  faded  soldiers’  caps. 
In  their  hands  they  carried  flowers — any  kind  of  flowers — 
grabbed  by  the  head,  and  these  they  offered,  running  be¬ 
side  the  carriage.  Lilac,  faded  lilac,  greeny-white  snow¬ 
balls,  one  arum  lily,  a  handful  of  hyacinths.  They  thrust 
the  flowers  and  their  impish  faces  into  the  carriage;  one 
even  threw  into  her  lap  a  bunch  of  marigolds.  Poor  little 
mice!  He  had  his  hand  in  his  trouser  pocket  before  her. 
“For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  give  them  anything.  Oh,  how 
typical  of  you!  Horrid  little  monkeys!  Now  they’ll  follow 
us  all  the  way.  Don’t  encourage  them;  you  would  en- 
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courage  beggars”;  and  she  hurled  the  bunch  out  of  the 
carriage  with,  “Well,  do  it  when  I’m  not  there,  please.” 

He  saw  the  queer  shock  on  the  children’s  faces.  They 
stopped  running,  lagged  behind,  and  then  they  began  to 
shout  something,  and  went  on  shouting  until  the  carriage 
had  rounded  yet  another  bend. 

“Oh,  how  many  more  are  there  before  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  reached.?  The  horses  haven’t  trotted  once.  Surely  it 
isn’t  necessary  for  them  to  walk  the  whole  way.” 

“We  shall  be  there  in  a  minute  now,”  he  said,  and  took 
out  his  cigarette-case.  At  that  she  turned  round  towards 
him.  She  clasped  her  hands  and  held  them  against  her 
breast;  her  dark  eyes  looked  immense,  imploring,  be¬ 
hind  her  veil;  her  nostrils  quivered,  she  bit  her  lip,  and 
her  head  shook  with  a  little  nervous  spasm.  But  when  she 
spoke,  her  voice  was  quite  weak  and  very,  very  calm. 

“I  want  to  ask  you  something.  I  want  to  beg  something 
of  you,”  she  said.  “I’ve  asked  you  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  times  before,  but  you’ve  forgotten.  It’s  such  a  little 
thing,  but  if  you  knew  what  it  meant  to  me.  .  .  .”  She 
pressed  her  hands  together.  “But  you  can’t  know.  No  human 
creature  could  know  and  be  so  cruel.”  And  then,  slowly, 
deliberately,  gazing  at  him  with  those  huge,  sombre  eyes: 
“I  beg  and  implore  you  for  the  last  time  that  when  we  are 
driving  together  you  won’t  smoke.  If  you  could  imagine,” 
she  said,  “the  anguish  I  suffer  when  that  smoke  comes 
floating  across  my  face.  .  . 

“Very  well,”  he  said.  “I  won’t.  I  forgot.”  And  he  put 
the  case  back. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  she,  and  almost  began  to  laugh,  and  put 
the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  eyes.  “You  couldn’t  have 
for2:otten.  Not  that.” 

The  wind  came,  blowing  stronger.  They  were  at  the 
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top  of  the  hill.  “Hoy-yip-yip-yip,”  cried  the  driver.  They 
swung  down  the  road  that  fell  into  a  small  valley,  skirted 
the  sea  coast  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  then  coiled  over  a 
gentle  ridge  on  the  other  side.  Now  there  were  houses  again, 
blue-shuttered  against  the  heat,  with  bright  burning  gar¬ 
dens,  with  geranium  carpets  flung  over  the  pinkish  walls. 
The  coast-line  was  dark;  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  a  white 
silky  fringe  just  stirred.  The  carriage  swung  down  the  hill, 
bumped,  shook.  Yi-ip,”  shouted  the  driver.  She  clutched 
the  sides  of  the  seat,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  he  knew  she 
felt  this  was  happening  on  purpose;  this  swinging  and 
bumping,  this  was  all  done — and  he  was  responsible  for  it, 
somehow — to  spite  her  because  she  had  asked  if  they 
couldn’t  go  a  little  faster.  But  just  as  they  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  there  was  one  tremendous  lurch.  The 
carriage  nearly  overturned,  and  he  saw  her  eyes  blaze  at 
him,  and  she  positively  hissed,  “I  suppose  you  are  enjoying 
this?” 

They  went  on.  They  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
Suddenly  she  stood  up.  ^^Cocher!  Cocker!  Arretez-vousl^* 
She  turned  round  and  looked  into  the  crumpled  hood  be¬ 
hind.  “I  knew  it,”  she  exclaimed.  “I  knew  it.  I  heard  it 
fall,  and  so  did  you,  at  that  last  bump.” 

“What?  Where?” 

“My  parasol.  It’s  gone.  The  parasol  that  belonged  to  my 
mother.  The  parasol  that  I  prize  more  than — more 
than  .  .  .”  She  was  simply  beside  herself.  The  driver 
turned  round,  his  gay,  broad  face  smiling. 

“I,  too,  heard  something,”  said  he,  simply  and  gaily. 
“But  I  thought  as  Monsieur  and  Madame  said  noth¬ 
ing  .  . 

“There.  You  hear  that.  Then  you  must  have  heard  it 
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too.  So  that  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  smile  on  your 
face.  .  .  .” 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  “it  can’t  be  gone.  If  it  fell  out  it 
will  be  there  still.  Stay  where  you  are.  I’ll  fetch  it.” 

But  she  saw  through  that.  Oh,  how  she  saw  through  it! 

“No,  thank  you.”  And  she  bent  her  spiteful,  smiling  eyes 
upon  him,  regardless  of  the  driver.  “I’ll  go  myself.  I’ll 
walk  back  and  find  it,  and  trust  you  not  to  follow.  For” — 
knowing  the  driver  did  not  understand,  she  spoke  softly, 
gently — “if  I  don’t  escape  from  you  for  a  minute  I  shall 
go  mad.” 

She  stepped  out  of  the  carriage.  “My  bag.”  He  handed 
it  to  her. 

“Madame  prefers  .  .  .” 

But  the  driver  had  already  swung  down  from  his  seat, 
and  was  seated  on  the  parapet  reading  a  small  newspaper. 
The  horses  stood  with  hanging  heads.  It  was  still.  The  man 
in  the  carriage  stretched  himself  out,  folded  his  arms.  He 
felt  the  sun  beat  on  his  knees.  His  head  was  sunk  on  his 
breast.  “Hish,  hish,”  sounded  from  the  sea.  The  wind 
sighed  in  the  valley  and  was  quiet.  He  felt  himself,  lying 
there,  a  hollow  man,  a  parched,  withered  man,  as  it  were, 
of  ashes.  And  the  sea  sounded,  “Hish,  hish.” 

It  was  then  that  he  saw  the  tree,  that  he  was  conscious 
of  its  presence  just  inside  a  garden  gate.  It  was  an  immense 
tree  with  a  round,  thick  silver  stem  and  a  great  arc  of 
copper  leaves  that  gave  back  the  light  and  yet  were  sombre. 
There  was  something  beyond  the  tree — a  whiteness,  a  soft¬ 
ness,  an  opaque  mass,  half-hidden — with  delicate  pillars.  As 
he  looked  at  the  tree  he  felt  his  breathing  die  away  and 
he  became  part  of  the  silence.  It  seemed  to  grow,  it  seemed 
to  expand  in  the  quivering  heat  until  the  great  carved  leaves 
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hid  the  sky,  and  yet  it  was  motionless.  Then  from  within 
its  depths  or  from  beyond  there  came  the  sound  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  voice.  A  woman  was  singing.  The  warm  untroubled 
voice  floated  upon  the  air,  and  it  was  all  part  of  the  silence 
as  he  was  part  of  it.  Suddenly,  as  the  voice  rose,  soft, 
dreaming,  gentle,  he  knew  that  it  would  come  floating  to 
him  from  the  hidden  leaves  and  his  peace  was  shattered. 
What  was  happening  to  him?  Something  stirred  in  his 
breast.  Something  dark,  something  unbearable  and  dreadful 
pushed  in  his  bosom,  and  like  a  great  weed  it  floated,  rocked 
.  .  .  it  was  warm,  stifling.  He  tried  to  struggle  to  tear 
at  it,  and  at  the  same  moment — all  was  over.  Deep,  deep, 
he  sank  into  the  silence,  staring  at  the  tree  and  waiting  for 
the  voice  that  came  floating,  falling,  until  he  felt  hita- 
self  enfolded. 

•  •••••*  • 

In  the  shaking  corridor  of  the  train.  It  was  night.  The 
train  rushed  and  roared  through  the  dark.  He  held  on 
with  both  hands  to  the  brass  rail.  The  door  of  their  carriage 
was  open. 

“Do  not  disturb  yourself.  Monsieur.  He  will  come  in 
and  sit  down  when  he  wants  to.  He  likes — he  likes — it  is 
his  habit.  .  .  .  Out,  Madame,  je  suis  un  feu  soujfrante. 
.  .  .  Mes  nerfs.  Oh,  but  my  husband  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  is  travelling.  He  likes  roughing  it.  .  .  .  My 
husband.  .  .  .  My  husband.  .  .  .” 

The  voices  murmured,  murmured.  They  were  never  still. 
But  so  great  was  his  heavenly  happiness  as  he  stood  there 
he  wished  he  might  live  for  ever. 


THE  WIND  BLOWS* 

By  Katherine  Mansfield 

OUDDENLY — dreadfully — she  wakes  up.  What  has 
happened?  Something  dreadful  has  happened.  No — 
nothing  has  happened.  It  is  only  the  wind  shaking  the  house, 
rattling  the  windows,  banging  a  piece  of  iron  on  the  roof 
and  making  her  bed  tremble.  Leaves  flutter  past  the  win¬ 
dow,  up  and  away;  down  in  the  avenue  a  whole  newspaper 
wags  in  the  air  like  a  lost  kite  and  falls,  spiked  on  a  pine 
tree.  It  is  cold.  Summer  is  over — it  is  autumn — everything 
is  ugly.  The  carts  rattle  by,  swinging  from  side  to  side; 
two  chinamen  lollop  along  under  their  wooden  yokes  with 
the  straining  vegetable  baskets — their  pigtails  and  blue 
blouses  fly  out  in  the  wind.  A  white  dog  on  three  legs  yelps 
past  the  gate.  It  is  all  over!  What  is?  Oh,  everything!  And 
she  begins  to  plait  her  hain  with  shaking  fingers,  not  daring 
to  look  in  the  glass.  Mother  is  talking  to  grandmother  in 
the  hall. 

“A  perfect  idiot!  Imagine  leaving  anything  out  on  the 
line  in  weather  like  this.  .  .  .  Now  my  best  little 
Teneriffe-work  teacloth  is  simply  in  ribbons.  What  is  that 
extraordinary  smell?  It’s  the  porridge  burning.  Oh,  heavens 
— this  wind !  ” 

She  has  a  music  lesson  at  ten  o’clock.  At  the  thought  the 

*  Reprinted  from  Bliss  and  Other  Stories.  Used  by  permission  of, 
and  special  arrangement  with,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized 
publisher. 
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minor  movement  of  the  Beethoven  begins  to  play  in  her 
head,  the  trills  long  and  terrible  like  little  rolling  drums. 
.  .  .  Marie  Swainson  runs  into  the  garden  next  door  to 
pick  the  “chrysanths”  before  they  are  ruined.  Her  skirt 
flies  up  above  her  waist;  she  tries  to  beat  it  down,  to  tuck 
it  between  her  legs  while  she  stoops,  but  it  is  no  use — 
up  it  flies.  All  the  trees  and  bushes  beat  about  her.  She 
picks  as  quickly  as  she  can,  but  she-  is  quite  distracted.  She 
doesn’t  mind  what  she  does — she  pulls  the  plants  up  by 
the  roots  and  bends  and  twists  them,  stamping  her  foot  and 
swearing. 

“For  heaven’s  sake  keep  the  front  door  shut!  Go  round 
to  the  back,”  shouts  someone.  And  then  she  hears  Bogey: 

“Mother,  you’re  wanted  on  the  telephone.  Telephone, 
Mother.  It’s  the  butcher.” 

How  hideous  life  is — revolting,  simply  revolting.  .  .  . 
And  now  her  hat-elastic’s  snapped.  Of  course  it  would. 
She’ll  wear  her  old  tarn  and  slip  out  the  back  way.  But 
Mother  has  seen. 

“Matilda.  Matilda.  Come  back  im-me-diately !  What  on 
earth  have  you  got  on  your  head?  It  looks  like  a  tea  cosy. 
And  why  have  you  got  that  mane  of  hair  on  your  fore¬ 
head.” 

“I  can’t  come  back.  Mother.  I’ll  be  late  for  my  lesson.” 

“Come  back  immediately!” 

She  won’t.  She  won’t.  She  hates  Mother.  “Go  to  hell,” 
she  shouts,  running  down  the  road. 

In  waves,  in  clouds,  in  big  round  whirls  the  dust  comes 
stinging,  and  with  it  little  bits  of  straw  and  chafF  and 
manure.  There  is  a  loud  roaring  sound  from  the  trees  in 
the  gardens,  and  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  road  out¬ 
side  Mr.  Bullen’s  sate  she  can  hear  the  sea  sob:  “Ah!  .  .  . 
Ah!  .  .  .  Ah-h!”  But  Mr.  Bullen’s  drawing-room  is  as 
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quiet  as  a  cave.  The  windows  are  closed,  the  blinds  half 
pulled,  and  she  is  not  late.  The-girl-before-her  has  just 
started  playing  MacDowell’s  “To  an  Iceberg.”  Mr.  Bullen 
looks  over  at  her  and  half  smiles. 

“Sit  down,”  he  says.  “Sit  over  there  in  the  sofa  corner, 
little  lady.” 

How  funny  he  is.  He  doesn’t  exactly  laugh  at  you  .  .  . 
but  there  is  just  something.  .  .  .  Oh,  how  peaceful  it  is 
here.  She  likes  this  room.  It  smells  of  art  serge  and  stale 
smoke  and  chrysanthemums  .  .  .  there  is  a  big  vase  of 
them  on  the  mantelpiece  behind  the  pale  photograph  of 
Rubinstein  ...  a  mon  ami  Robert  Bullen.  .  .  .  Over 
the  black  glittering  piano  hangs  “Solitude” — a  dark  tragic 
woman  draped  in  white,  sitting  on  a  rock,  her  knees  crossed, 
her  chin  on  her  hands. 

“No,  no!”  says  Mr.  Bullen,  and  he  leans  over  the  other 
girl,  put  his  arms  over  her  shoulders  and  plays  the  passage 
for  her.  The  stupid — she’s  blushing!  How  ridiculous! 

Now  the-girl-before-her  has  gone;  the  front  door  slams. 
Mr.  Bullen  comes  back  and  walks  up  and  down,  very 
softly,  waiting  for  her.  What  an  extraordinary  thing.  Her 
fingers  tremble  so  that  she  can’t  undo  the  knot  in  the 
music  satchel.  It’s  the  wind.  .  .  .  And  her  heart  beats  so 
hard  she  feels  it  must  lift  her  blouse  up  and  down.  Mr. 
Bullen  does  not  say  a  word.  The  shabby  red  piano  seat  is 
long  enough  for  two  people  to  sit  side  by  side.  Mr.  Bullen 
sits  down  by  her. 

“Shall  I  begin  with  scales,”  she  asks,  squeezing  her 
hands  together.  “I  had  some  arpeggios,  too.” 

But  he  does  not  answer.  She  doesn’t  believe  he  even 
hears  .  ,  .  and  then  suddenly  his  fresh  hand  with  the 
ring  on  it  reaches  over  and  opens  Beethoven. 

“Let’s  have  a  little  of  the  old  master,”  he  says. 
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But  why  does  he  speak  so  kindly — so  awfully  kindly — 
and  as  though  they  had  known  each  other  for  years  and 
years  and  knew  everything  about  each  other. 

He  turns  the  page  slowly.  She  watches  his  hand — it  is 
a  very  nice  hand  and  always  looks  as  though  it  had  just 
been  washed. 

“Here  we  are,”  says  Mr.  Bullen. 

Oh,  that  kind  voice —  Oh,  that  minor  movement.  Here 
come  the  little  drums.  .  .  . 

“Shall  I  take  the  repeat?” 

“Yes,  dear  child.” 

His  voice  is  far,  far  too  kind.  The  crotchets  and  quavers 
are  dancing  up  and  down  the  stave  like  little  black  boys 
on  a  fence.  Why  is  he  so  .  .  .  She  will  not  cry — she  has 
nothing  to  cry  about.  .  .  . 

“What  is  it,  dear  child?” 

Mr.  Bullen  takes  her  hands.  His  shoulder  is  there — just 
by  her  head.  She  leans  on  it  ever  so  little,  her  cheek  against 
the  springy  tweed. 

“Life  is  so  dreadful,”  she  murmurs,  but  she  does  not 
feel  it’s  dreadful  at  all.  He  says  something  about  “waiting” 
and  “marking  time”  and  “that  rare  thing,  a  woman,”  but 
she  does  not  hear.  It  is  so  comfortable  .  .  .  for  ever  .  .  . 

Suddenly  the  door  opens  and  in  pops  Marie  Swainson, 
hours  before  her  time. 

“Take  the  allegretto  a  little  faster,”  says  Mr.  Bullen, 
and  gets  up  and  begins  to  walk  up  and  down  again. 

“Sit  in  the  sofa  corner,  little  lady,”  he  says  to  Marie. 

The  wind,  the  wind.  It’s  frightening  to  be  here  in  her 
room  by  herself.  The  bed,  the  mirror,  the  white  jug  and 
basin  gleam  like  the  sky  outside.  It’s  the  bed  that  is  fright¬ 
ening.  There  it  lies,  sound  asleep.  .  .  .  Does  Mother  im- 
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agine  for  one  moment  that  she  is  going  to  darn  all  those 
stockings  knotted  up  on  the  quilt  like  a  coil  of  snakes? 
She’s  not.  No,  Mother.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should.  .  .  . 
The  wind — the  wind!  There’s  a.  funny  smell  of  soot  blow¬ 
ing  down  the  chimney.  Hasn’t  anyone  written  poems  to 
the  wind?  ...  “I  bring  fresh  flowers  to  the  leaves  and 
showers.”  .  .  .  What  nonsense. 

“Is  that  you,  Bogey?” 

“Come  for  a  walk  round  the  esplanade,  Matilda.  I 
can’t  stand  this  any  longer.” 

“Right-0.  I’ll  put  on  my  ulster.  Isn’t  it  an  awful  day!” 
Bogey’s  ulster  is  just  like  hers.  Hooking  the  collar  she 
looks  at  herself  in  the  glass.  Her  face  is  white,  they  have 
the  same  excited  eyes  and  hot  lips.  Ah,  they  know  those  two 
in  the  glass.  Good-bye,  dears;  we  shall  be  back  soon. 

“This  is  better,  isn’t  it?” 

“Hook  on,”  says  Bogey. 

They  cannot  walk  fast  enough.  Their  heads  bent,  their 
legs  just  touching,  they  stride  like  one  eager  person  through 
the  town,  down  the  asphalt  zigzag  where  the  fennel  grows 
wild  and  on  to  the  esplanade.  It  is  dusky — just  getting 
dusky.  The  wind  is  so  strong  that  they  have  to  fight  their 
way  through  it,  rocking  like  two  old  drunkards.  All  the 
poor  little  pahutukawas  on  the  esplanade  are  bent  to  the 
ground. 

“Come  on!  Come  on!  Let’s  get  near.” 

Over  by  the  breakwater  the  sea  is  very  high.  They  pull 
off  their  hats  and  her  hair  blows  across  her  mouth,  tasting 
of  salt.  The  sea  is  so  high  that  the  waves  do  not  break  at 
all;  they  thump  against  the  rough  stone  wall  and  suck  up 
the  weedy,  dripping  steps.  A  fine  spray  skims  from  the 
water  right  across  the  esplanade.  They  are  covered  with 
drops;  the  inside  of  her  mouth  tastes  wet  and  cold. 
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Bogey’s  voice  is  breaking.  When  he  speaks  he  rushes  up 
and  down  the  scale.  It’s  funny — it  makes  you  laugh — and 
yet  it  just  suits  the  day.  The  wind  carries  their  voices — 
away  fly  the  sentences  like  little  narrow  ribbons. 

“Quicker!  Quicker!” 

It  is  getting  very  dark.  In  the  harbour  the  coal  hulks 
show  two  lights — one  high  on  a  mast,  and  one  from  the 
stern. 

“Look,  Bogey.  Look  over  there.” 

A  big  black  steamer  with  a  long  loop  of  smoke  stream¬ 
ing,  with  the  portholes  lighted,  with  lights  everywhere,  is 
putting  out  to  sea.  The  wind  does  not  stop  her;  she  cuts 
through  the  waves,  making  for  the  open  gate  between  the 
pointed  rocks  that  leads  to  .  .  .  It’s  the  light  that  makes 
her  look  so  awfully  beautiful  and  mysterious.  .  .  .  They 
are  on  board  leaning  over  the  rail  arm  in  arm. 

“.  .  .  Who  are  they?” 

“.  .  .  Brother  and  sister.” 

“Look,  Bogey,  there’s  the  town.  Doesn’t  it  look  small? 
There’s  the  post  office  clock  chiming  for  the  last  time. 
There’s  the  esplanade  where  we  walked  that  windy  day. 
Do  you  remember?  I  cried  at  my  music  lesson  that  day — 
how  many  years  ago!  Good-bye,  little  island,  good¬ 
bye.  .  . 

Now  the  dark  stretches  a  wing  over  the  tumbling  water. 
They  can’t  see  those  two  any  more.  Good-bye,  good-bye. 
Don’t  forget.  .  .  .  But  the  ship  is  gone,  now. 

The  wind — the  wind. 


MOONLIGHT  * 

By  Guy  De  Maupassant 

^  I  *'HE  Abbe  Marignan  bore  worthily  his  martial  name. 

^  He  was  a  tall,  thin  priest,  fanatical,  with  a  soul 
always  exalted  but  just.  All  his  beliefs  were  fixed,  with 
never  a  doubt  or  wavering.  He  imagined  sincerely  that 
he  knew  his  God,  that  he  was  able  to  penetrate  His  de¬ 
signs,  His  wishes.  His  intentions. 

When  he  promenaded  with  great  strides  in  the  alley  of 
his  little  countrt^  presbytery^,  sometimes  a  question  formed 
itself  in  his  mind:  “Why  has  God  done  that?”  And  he 
sought  to  know  the  reason  obstinately,  taking  in  his  thought 
the  place  of  God;  and  almost  always  he  found  it.  It  was 
not  he  who  would  then  have  murmured  in  a  transport  of 
pious  humility,  “Lord,  Thy  designs  are  impenetrable!”  He 
said  to  himself,  “I  am  God’s  servant,  I  ought  to  know 
His  reasons  for  acting  and  to  divine  them  if  I  do  not  know 
them.” 

Everything  in  nature  seemed  to  him  created  with  an 
absolute  and  admirable  logic:  the  “Wherefore”  and  the 
“Because”  always  balanced  themselves.  The  dawns  were 
made  in  order  to  render  joyous  the  awakenings,  the  days 
to  ripen  the  harvest,  the  rains  to  water  them,  the  eve¬ 
nings  to  prepare  for  slumber,  and  the  somber  nights  for 
sleep. 

*  From  Love  and  Other  Stories.  Translated  by  Michael  Monahan. 
The  Modern  Library,  Inc. 
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The  four  seasons  corresponded  perfectly  to  all  the  needs 
of  agriculture,  and  never  would  the  slightest  suspicion  have 
occurred  to  the  priest  that  Nature  has  no  intentions  and 
that  all  that  lives  has,  on  the  contrary,  adapted  itself  to 
the  hard  necessities  of  epochs,  of  climates  and  of  matter. 

But  he  hated  woman;  he  hated  her  unconsciously  and 
he  despised  her  by  instinct.  Often  he  repeated  the  words 
of  Christ:  “Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?”  And 
he  added,  “One  would  say  that  God  Himself  was  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  this  work  of  His  hands!”  Woman  was  indeed 
to  him  the  child  twelve  times  impure  of  whom  the  poet 
speaks.  She  was  the  temptress  who  had  ruined  the  first 
man  and  who  continued  always  her  work  of  destruction; 
the  feeble,  dangerous,  mysteriously  troubling  creature.  And 
even  more  than  her  body  of  perdition  he  hated  her  loving 
soul. 

Often  he  had  felt  the  tenderness  of  woman  attached  to 
himself,  and  although  he  knew  himself  unassailable,  he 
became  exasperated  at  this  need  of  loving  which  trembles 
always  in  their  hearts. 

God,  in  this  good  priest’s  opinion,  had  created  woman 
only  in  order  to  try  man  and  to  prove  him.  One  should 
approach  her  only  with  defensive  precautions  and  the  fear 
one  has  of  snares.  She  was  indeed  the  perfect  image  of 
a  snare,  with  her  arms  extended  and  her  lips  open  toward 
man. 

He  had  no  indulgence  for  the  sex,  excepting  only  the 
religieuses  or  nuns  whom  their  vows  rendered  inoffensive; 
but  he  treated  even  them  harshly,  because  he  felt  that  there 
was  always  living  deep  in  the  recesses  of  their  chained 
and  humiliated  hearts  that  eternal  tenderness  which  awoke 
even  for  him,  a  priest! 

He  felt  it  in  their  glances,  more  humid  with  piety  than 
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the  regards  of  the  monks,  in  their  ecstasies  in  which  their 
sex  mingled  itself,  in  their  transports  of  love  for  Christ 
which  angered  him  because  it  was  the  love  of  woman, 
carnal  love.  He  felt  it,  this  cursed  tenderness,  in  their 
very  docility  and  obedience,  in  the  softness  of  their  voices 
whilst  speaking  to  him,  in  their  lowered  eyes,  and  in  their 
resigned  tears  when  he  had  answered  them  rudely. 

He  shook  his  soutane  always  on  issuing  from  the  convent 
doors  and  went  away  at  a  rapid  gait  as  if  he  were  fleeing 
before  a  danger. 

The  Abbe  Marignan  had  a  niece  who  lived  with  her 
mother  in  a  small  house  near  the  presbytery.  He  was 
desperately  bent  on  making  a  Sister  of  Charity  of  her. 

She  was  pretty,  light-headed  and  impertinent.  When  the 
abbe  rebuked  her  she  laughed;  and  when  he  grew  vexed 
she  embraced  him  vehemently,  pressing  him  against  her 
heart,  while  he  sought  involuntarily  to  disengage  himself 
from  this  embrace,  which  nevertheless  caused  him  to  taste 
a  subtle  joy,  awakening  in  him  that  sensation  of  paternity 
that  sleeps  in  every  man. 

Often  he  talked  to  her  of  God,  of  his  God,  when  march¬ 
ing  by  her  side  through  the  field  paths.  She  scarcely  heard 
him  the  while  she  looked  at  the  sky,  the  grass,  the  flowers, 
with  a  sheer  happiness  of  living  that  mirrored  itself  in 
her  eyes.  Sometimes  she  darted  forward  to  catch  a  butter¬ 
fly  and  cried  on  bringing  it  back  in  triumph:  “Look,  uncle, 
how  pretty  it  is!  I  would  like  to  kiss  it.”  And  this  need 
of  “kissing”  something,  bees  or  lilac  flowers,  disturbed, 
irritated  and  angered  the  good  priest,  who  found  in  all 
this  the  same  ineradicable  tenderness  which  germs  eternally 
in  the  hearts  of  women. 

Now,  one  day  the  sexton’s  wife,  who  kept  house  for  the 
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priest,  informed  him,  with  much  precaution,  that  his  niece 
had  a  lover.  He  was  terribly  shocked,  and  he  stood  silent, 
almost  suffocated  with  emotion;  his  face  covered  with  soap, 
for  he  was  in  the  act  of  shaving. 

When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  himself  and  was 
able  to  reflect,  he  cried:  “It  is  not  true — you  lie,  Melanie!” 

The  peasant  woman  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart:  “God 
is  my  judge  that  I  do  not  lie.  Monsieur  I’Abbe.  I  tell 
you  she  goes  to  see  him  every  night  as  soon  as  your  sister 
is  abed.  They  meet  down  by  the  river.  You  have  only  to 
go  there  between  ten  o’clock  and  midnight.” 

The  Abbe  Marignan  stopped  scratching  his  chin,  and  he 
began  to  march  violently  to  and  fro,  as  he  did  always  in  his 
hours  of  grave  meditation.  When  he  resumed  shaving  he 
cut  himself  three  times  between  nose  and  ear. 

All  that  day  he  was  silent;  swollen  with  rage  and  re¬ 
sentment.  To  his  fury  as  a  priest  against  this  invincible 
love  was  added  the  exasperation  of  a  moral  father,  a  guard¬ 
ian,  a  shepherd  of  souls,  deceived,  robbed,  tricked  by  a 
child — that  egotistical  resentment  of  parents  to  whom  their 
daughter  announces  that,  without  them  and  in  spite  of 
them,  she  has  chosen  a  husband. 

After  dining  the  Abbe  Marignan  tried  to  read  a  little, 
but  he  was  unable  to  settle  his  mind  to  it;  and  he  became 
more  and  more  exasperated.  When  ten  o’clock  struck  he 
took  his  cane,  a  formidable  oaken  cudgel,  which  he  carried 
always  in  his  nightly  walks  when  he  went  to  see  some 
sick  parishioner.  And  he  smiled  as  he  surveyed  the  huge 
club  which  he  twirled  in  his  solid  fist  with  a  menacing 
whirl.  Then  suddenly  he  rose,  and,  grinding  his  teeth, 
brought  it  down  on  a  chair,  splitting  the  back,  which  fell 
to  the  floor. 

He  opened  the  door  to  go  out;  but  he  stopped  on  the 
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threshold,  surprised  by  such  a  splendor  of  moonlight  as  is 
rarely  seen.  And  as  he  was  endowed  with  an  exalted  mind, 
a  mind  such  as  the  lathers  of  the  Church,  those  poetical 
dreamers,  must  have  had,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  dis¬ 
tracted,  moved  by  the  grand,  serene  beauty  of  the  pale 
night. 

In  his  little  garden,  all  bathed  with  soft  light,  his  fruit 
trees,  ranged  in  a  row,  outlined  in  shadow  across  the  alley 
their  frail  limbs  scarcely  covered  with  verdure;  while  the 
giant  honeysuckle  climbing  up  the  wall  of  his  house  ex¬ 
haled  a  delicious  and,  as  it  were,  sugared  aroma,  causing 
to  float  in  the  warm,  bright  night  a  kind  of  perfumed  soul. 

He  began  to  breathe  long,  deep  breaths,  drinking  the 
air  as  drunkards  do  wine;  and  presently  he  walked  away 
at  a  slow  pace,  ravished  and  wondering, — almost  forget¬ 
ting  his  niece. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  open  country  he  stopped  to 
contemplate  all  the  plain  inundated  with  this  caressing 
radiance,  drowned  in  this  tender  and  languishing  charm 
of  serene  nights.  Momentarily  the  frogs  uttered  through 
space  their  short,  metallic  note,  and  some  distant  nightin¬ 
gales  mingled  their  scattered  music,  which  makes  one 
dream  without  making  one  think — their  music  gay  and 
vibrant,  made  for  kisses,  for  the  seduction  of  moonlight. 

The  priest  resumed  his  march,  his  heart  failing  him, 
without  his  knowing  why.  He  felt  himself  enfeebled  and 
as  it  were,  suddenly  exhausted;  he  wished  to  sit  down,  to 
remain  there,  to  contemplate,  to  admire  God  in  His  work. 

Down  there,  following  the  undulations  of  the  little 
river,  a  long  line  of  poplars  could  be  traced  in  serpentine 
perspective.  A  fine  mist,  a  white  vapor  which  the  moom 
rays  traversed,  silvered  and  made  luminous,  hung  sus? 
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pended  above  and  around  the  trees,  enveloping  all  the 
tortuous  course  of  the  stream  with  a  sort  of  light  and 
transparent  haze. 

The  Abbe  Marignan  stopped  again,  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  his  soul  by  an  increasing,  irresistible  emotion. 
And  a  doubt,  a  vague  disquietude  invaded  him,  while  there 
rose  in  his  mind  one  of  those  interrogations  which  he 
sometimes  proposed  to  himself. 

Why  had  God  made  this.i'  Since  the  night  is  intended 
for  sleep,  for  unconsciousness,  for  repose,  for  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  all,  why  did  He  render  it  more  charming  than  the 
day,  sweeter  than  the  dawns  and  the  evenings.^  And  this 
slow  and  seducing  star,  more  poetical  than  the  sun  and 
which  seems  destined,  so  discreet  is  it,  to  illumine  things 
too  delicate  and  mysterious  for  the  garish  light  of  day — 
why  does  it  come  to  make  the  shadows  so  transparent? 

Why  does  not  the  most  gifted  of  singing  birds  sleep 
when  the  others  sleep;  why  does  he  set  himself  to  sing  in 
the  troubling  shadow? 

Why  is  this  half-veil  thrown  upon  the  world?  Why 
these  shivers  of  the  heart,  this  emotion  of  the  soul,  this 
languishment  of  the  flesh?  Why  this  unfolding  of  se¬ 
ductions  which  men  do  not  see,  since  they  are  asleep  in 
their  beds?  For  whom  was  intended  this  sublime  spec¬ 
tacle,  this  abundance  of  poesy  poured  from  heaven  upon 
the  earth? 

The  Abbe  Marignan  did  not  understand. 

But  lo!  down  there,  on  the  border  of  the  prairie,  under 
the  vault  of  trees  covered  with  shining  mist,  two  shadows 
appeared,  marching  side  by  side. 

The  man  was  the  taller  and  held  the  girl  embraced 
about  the  neck  and  shoulders;  from  time  to  time  he  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead.  They  suddenly  animated  this  motion- 
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less  landscape,  which  enveloped  them  like  a  divine  frame 
made  for  them  alone.  They  seemed,  these  two,  like  a  single 
being,  the  being  for  whom  this  calm  and  silent  night  was 
destined;  and  they  came  towards  the  priest  like  a  living 
response  the  response  which  his  Master  made  to  his  in¬ 
terrogation  ! 

He  remained  standing,  his  heart  beating  rapidly,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  emotion;  and  he  believed  he  saw  something 
biblical,  like  the  love  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  will  in  one  of  those  grand  scenes  of 
which  the  Holy  Book  tells  us.  And  in  his  head  there  began 
a  chanting  of  the  verses  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  cries 
of  passion,  the  appeals  of  the  flesh,  all  the  warm  poesy  of 
that  sublime  Poem  burning  with  love. 

He  said  to  himself:  “Perhaps  God  has  made  these  nights 
in  order  to  veil  with  the  ideal  the  loves  of  men.” 

He  retreated  before  this  enlaced  couple,  still  marching 
toward  him..  It  was  his  niece,  notwithstanding;  but  he  asked 
himself  if  he  had  not  been  on  the  point  of  offending, 
disobeying  God.  Does  not  God  permit  love,  since  He  sur¬ 
rounds  it  visibly  with  such  a  splendor?  .  .  . 

And  he  fled  from  the  scene,  bewildered,  almost  ashamed, 
as  though  he  had  penetrated  into  a  temple  where  he  had 
not  the  right  to  enter. 


A  VENDETTA* 


By  Guy  de  Maupassant 

TJAOLO  SAVERINI’S  widow  lived  alone  with  her  son 
in  a  poor  little  house  on  the  ramparts  of  Bonifacio.  The 
city,  built  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  suspended  even  in 
some  places  above  the  sea,  looks  over  the  narrow  strait 
bristling  with  rocks,  to  the  still  lower  coast  of  Sardinia. 
At  its  feet,  on  the  other  side,  skirting  it  almost  entirely, 
a  cut  in  the  cliff  resembling  a  gigantic  corridor  serves 
the  town  as  a  harbor,  brings  to  the  first  houses  after  a  long 
circuit  between  two  abrupt  walls,  the  little  Italian  or 
Sardinian  fishing  boats,  and  once  a  fortnight  the  old  broken- 
winded  steamboat  that  carries  passengers  to  and  from 
Ajaccio. 

On  the  white  mountain  the  high-clustering  houses  place, 
as  it  were,  a  whiter  stain.  They  seem  like  nests  of  wild 
birds  fastened  to  this  rock,  dominating  this  terrible  pas¬ 
sage  wherein  the  ships  never  venture.  The  wind  inces¬ 
santly  worries  the  sea,  worries  the  rugged  coast  which  it 
has -whipped  almost  bare  of  verdure;  it  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  whirlpool  channel  whose  two  sides  it  ravages.  Scat¬ 
tered  trains  of  pale  white  foam  clinging  to  the  black  points 
of  innumerable  rocks  which  always  show  above  the  waves, 
look  not  unlike  shreds  of  linen  floating  and  palpitating 
at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

*From  Love  and  Other  Stories.  Translated  by  Michael  Monahan. 
The  Modern  Library,  Inc. 
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The  Widow  Saverini’s  house,  soldered  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  clifiF,  opened  its  three  windows  on  this  wild  and 
desolate  horizon. 

She  lived  there  alone,  with  her  son  Antonio  and  his  dog 
Semillante,  a  large,  meager  bitch  with  long,  rough  hair, 
of  the  breed  of  sheep-dogs.  Semillante,  on  occasion,  served 
the  young  man  as  a  hunting  dog.  .  .  . 

One  night  after  a  quarrel,  Antonio  Saverini  was  killed 
treacherously  with  a  knife  thrust  by  Nicolas  Ravolati,  who 
the  same  night  made  good  his  escape  to  Sardinia. 

When  the  old  mother  received  her  son’s  body,  which  the 
passers-by  brought  home  to  her,  she  did  not  weep,  but  she 
remained  silent  and  motionless  a  long  time  looking  upon 
it;  then,  stretching  out  her  withered  hand  over  the  corpse, 
she  pledged  to  it  the  vendetta.  She  wished  no  one  to  stay 
near  her,  and  she  shut  herself  up  alone  with  the  corpse  and 
the  dog,  which  was  howling  always.  The  beast  kept  up  this 
howling  in  a  continuous  fashion,  standing  upright  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  with  head  stretched  toward  her  master  and 
tail  pressed  between  her  legs.  She  moved  no  more  than  the 
mother,  who,  leaning  now  over  the  body,  with  eye  fixed, 
wept  great  silent  tears  while  contemplating  him. 

The  young  man,  lying  on  his  back,  wearing  his  vest  of 
coarse  cloth,  pierced  and  torn  at  the  chest,  seemed  as  if 
asleep;  but  there  was  blood  everywhere — on  his  shirt,  torn 
open  for  the  first  restoratives,  on  his  vest,  on  his  panta¬ 
loons,  on  his  hands.  Some  clots  of  blood  were  fixed  in  his 
beard  and  in  his  hair. 

The  mother  began  to  talk  to  him.  At  the  sound  of  her 
voice  the  dog  ceased  howling. 

“Peace,  peace,  you  shall  be  avenged,  my  darling,  my 
son,  my  poor  child.  Sleep,  sleep,  you  shall  be  avenged,  do 
you  hear?  ’Tis  your  mother  who  promises  it!  And  she 
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keeps  her  word  always,  your  old  mother, — you  know  it 
well.” 

And  slowly  she  bent  over  him,  glueing  her  cold  lips  upon 
the  dead  mouth. 

Then  Semillante  resumed  her  howling.  She  was  now 
uttering  a  long  monotonous  plaint, — tearing,  horrible. 
There  they  both  stayed,  the  old  woman  and  the  dog,  until 
morning. 

Antonio  Saverini  was  buried  the  following  day,  and 
presently  nobody  spoke  any  more  about  him  in  Bonifacio. 

He  had  left  neither  brother  nor  near  cousins.  No  man 
was  there  to  follow  up  the  vendetta.  Alone,  the  mother 
was  thinking  of  it — the  old  woman. 

She  now  set  herself  to  watch,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
strait,  from  morning  till  night,  a  white  point  on  the  coast. 
It  is  a  little  Sardinian  village  called  Longosardo,  where  the 
Corsican  bandits  take  shelter  when  pressed  too  close.  Alone, 
they  almost  people  this  hamlet  facing  the  hills  of  their 
country;  and  there  they  await  the  moment  of  returning 
— of  returning  to  the  maquis.  There  in  this  village,  she 
knew,  Nicolas  Ravolati  had  found  a  refuge. 

All  alone,  through  the  long  day,  seated  at  the  window, 
she  kept  looking  down  there,  whilst  thinking  of  vengeance. 
What  could  she  do,  without  anybody  to  help  her,  weak,  so 
near  unto  death  herself?  But  she  had  promised — she  had 
vowed  the  vendetta — she  had  sworn  upon  the  corpse!  She 
could  not  forget;  she  could  not  wait.  What  could  she 
do?  .  .  . 

That  night  she  slept  no  more;  she  had  neither  rest  nor 
appeasement;  she  kept  searching  in  her  mind  obstinately. 
The  dog  at  her  feet  was  sleeping,  but  from  time  to  time, 
raising  her  head,  howled  at  something  in  the  distance. 
Often  since  her  master  was  gone,  she  howled  in  this 
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fashion,  as  if  she  had  been  called,  as  if  her  soul  of  a 
beast  had  also  kept  the  memory  which  nothing  effaces. 

Now,  one  night  as  Semillante  was  beginning  to  bark, 
Mother  Saverini  had  an  idea — the  idea  of  a  vindictive  and 
ferocious  savage.  She  meditated  it  until  morning;  then, 
having  risen  at  dawn,  she  went  to  church.  She  prayed, 
prostrate  on  the  pavement,  on  her  hands  and  knees  before 
God,  begging  Him  to  aid  her,  to  give  her  poor  weak  body 
the  strength  which  she  needed  in  order  to  avenge  her  son. 

Then  she  returned  to  her  house.  There  was  in  her  yard 
an  old  dilapidated  barrel  which  collected  water  from  the 
gutters;  she  upset  this,  emptied  it  and  then  set  it  up  again 
solidly,  supporting  it  with  stakes  and  stones;  then  she 
chained  Semillante  to  this  kennel,  and  went  into  her  house. 

The  dog  barked  all  day  and  all  night.  Next  morning 
the  old  woman  gave  her  some  water,  but  no  soup  or  bread. 

Again  the  day  passed.  Semillante,  tired  out,  was  sleep¬ 
ing.  The  following  day  her  eyes  were  blazing,  her  hair 
bristling,  and  she  dragged  desperately  at  her  chain. 

The  old  woman  still  gave  her  nothing  to  eat.  The 
beast,  now  become  furious,  kept  up  a  constant  barking 
with  a  raucous  voice.  The  night  passed  again. 

Then  at  daybreak  Mother  Saverini  went  to  a  neighbor’s 
house  and  begged  two  bundles  of  straw.  She  took  some 
old  clothes  which  her  husband  had  worn  formerly  and 
stuffing  them  with  straw,  made  a  very  good  scarecrow. 
Having  planted  a  stick  in  the  ground  in  front  of  Semil- 
lante’s  kennel,  she  fastened  the  manikin  to  it,  which  thus 
seemed  to  stand  erect.  Then  she  figured  out  a  sort  of  head 
for  it  by  means  of  a  package  of  old  linen. 

The  dog,  surprised,  kept  watching  this  man  of  straw, 
and  ceased  her  barking,  although  devoured  by  hunger. 

Then  the  old  woman  went  to  buy  at  the  butcher’s  a 
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long  piece  of  black  sausage.  Returning  to  her  house,  she 
lighted  a  wood  fire  in  the  yard,  near  the  kennel,  and  began 
to  fry  the  meat.  Semillante,  frantic,  leaped  and  bounded, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  cooking  meat, 
the  savor  of  which  drove  her  mad. 

The  old  woman  then  made  of  this  smoking  sausage  a 
sort  of  cravat  for  the  straw  man.  She  was  a  long  time 
tying  it  about  the  neck,  as  if  to  make  him  swallow  it! 
When  this  was  done  she  unchained  the  dog. 

With  one  formidable  leap  the  beast  seized  the  manikin’s 
throat,  and  her  paws  on  its  shoulders,  began  to  tear  it  into 
shreds.  She  fell  down,  a  morsel  of  the  prey  in  her  jaw, 
then  leaped  upon  it  again,  burying  her  teeth  in  the  cords, 
snatched  some  pieces  of  meat,  fell  again  and  rebounded 
with  fury.  She  tore  away  the  face  of  the  dummy  with 
savage  bites,  leaving  the  head  and  neck  in  tatters. 

The  old  woman,  silent  and  motionless,  looked  on.  Then 
she  chained  the  dog  again,  made  her  fast  two  days  more, 
and  recommenced  this  strange  exercise. 

During  three  months  she  trained  the  animal  to  this  kind 
of  struggle,  to  this  meal  conquered  by  her  ferocity.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  ceased  to  chain  her  up,  but  loosed  her  with  a 
gesture  on  the  manikin.  She  taught  the  dog  to  tear  it,  to 
devour  it,  without  any  meat  being  hidden  about  its  throat; 
she  would  then  give  the  beast,  in  recompense,  the  sausage 
cooked  for  her. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  the  dummy,  Semillante  shivered, 
then  turned  her  eyes  toward  her  mistress  who  cried  “Go!” 
in  a  piercing  voice,  pointing  her  finger. 

When  she  judged  the  time  come.  Mother  Saverini  went 
to  confession  and  received  communion  the  next  Sunday 
with  an  ecstatic  fervor.  Having  dressed  herself  in  male 
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attire,  so  that  she  looked  like  an  old  ragged  beggar,  she 
made  a  bargain  with  a  Sardinian  fisherman  to  take  her 
and  her  dog  across  the  strait. 

She  had  in  a  cloth  bag  a  large  piece  of  sausage.  Semil- 
lante  had  fasted  two  days.  As  they  went  along  the  old 
Woman  kept  teasing  and  exciting  the  famished  animal  by 
letting  her  smell  the  savory  food. 

They  entered  Longosardo.  The  old  Corsican  woman 
went  hobbling  away.  She  stopped  at  a  barber’s  and  asked 
where  she  should  find  Nicolas  Ravolati.  He  had  resumed 
his  old  trade,  as  a  carpenter.  He  was  working  now  in  the 
rear  of  his  shop. 

The  old  w'oman  pushed  open  the  door  and  called  him: 

“Hey,  Nicolas!” 

He  turned;  then  loosing  the  dog  she  cried;  “Go!  go! 
— tear  him !  ” 

The  maddened  animal  leaped  upon  her  prey  and  seized 
him  by  the  throat.  The  man  stretched  his  arms,  clutched 
the  dog  and  rolled  on  the  floor.  During  some  seconds  he 
writhed  there,  beating  the  ground  with  his  feet;  then  he 
lay  motionless  while  Semillante  was  searching  his  throat, 
which  she  tore  into  ribbons.  .  .  . 

Two  neighbors,  seated  at  their  doors,  recollected  per¬ 
fectly  having  seen  an  old  beggar  leave  the  carpenter’s 
shop  with  a  lean  and  hungry  dog  that  was  eating,  while 
going  along,  something  black  which  her  master  was  giv¬ 
ing  her. 

In  the  evening  Mother  Saverini  returned  to  her  house. 
She  slept  well  that  night. 


A  DILEMMA* 


By  S.  Weir  Mitchell 

I  WAS  just  thirty-seven  when  my  Uncle  Philip  died.  A 
week  before  that  event  he  sent  for  me;  and  here  let 
me  say  that  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  him.  He  hated  my 
mother,  but  I  do  not  know  why.  She  told  me  long  before 
his  last  illness  that  I  need  expect  nothing  from  my  father’s 
brother.  He  was  an  inventor,  an  able  and  ingenious 
mechanical  engineer,  and  had  made  much  money  by  his 
improvement  in  turbine-wheels.  He  was  a  bachelor;  lived 
alone,  cooked  his  own  meals,  and  collected  precious  stones, 
especially  rubies  and  pearls.  From  the  time  he  made  his 
first  money  he  had  this  mania.  As  he  grew  richer,  the 
desire  to  possess  rare  and  costly  gems  became  stronger. 
When  he  bought  a  new  stone,  he  carried  it  in  his  pocket 
for  a  month  and  now  and  then  took  it  out  and  looked  at 
it.  Then  it  was  added  to  the  collection  in  his  safe  at  the 
trust  company. 

At  the  time  he  sent  for  me  I  was  a  clerk,  and  poor 
enough.  Remembering  my  mother’s  words,  his  message  gave 
me,  his  sole  relative,  no  new  hopes;  but  I  thought  it  best 
to  go. 

When  I  sat  down  by  his  bedside,  he  began,  with  a  ma¬ 
licious  grin: 

♦From  Little  Stories.  Copyright,  1903,  by  The  Century  Co.  Used 
by  permission. 
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“I  suppose  you  think  me  queer.  I  will  explain.”  What 
he  said  was  certainly  queer  enough.  “I  have  been  living 
on  an  annuity  into  which  I  put  my  fortune.  In  other  words, 
I  have  been,  as  to  money,  concentric  half  my  life  to  enable 
me  to  be  as  eccentric  as  I  pleased  the  rest  of  it.  Now  I 
repent  of  my  wickedness  to  you  all,  and  desire  to  live  in 
the  memory  of  at  least  one  of  my  family.  You  think  I 
am  poor  and  have  only  my  annuity.  You  will  be  profitably 
surprised.  I  have  never  parted  with  my  precious  stones;  they 
will  be  yours.  You  are  my  sole  heir.  I  shall  carry  with 
me  to  the  other  world  the  satisfaction  of  making  one  man 
happy. 

“No  doubt  you  have  always  had  expectations,  and  I 
desire  that  you  should  continue  to  expect.  IVIy  jewels  are 
in  my  safe.  There  is  nothing  else  left.” 

When  I  thanked  him  he  grinned  all  over  his  lean  face, 
and  said: 

“You  will  have  to  pay  for  my  funeral.” 

I  must  say  that  I  never  looked  forward  to  any  expendi¬ 
ture  with  more  pleasure  than  to  what  it  would  cost  me 
to  put  him  away  in  the  earth.  As  I  rose  to  go,  he  said: 

''The  rubies  are  valuable.  They  are  in  my  safe  at  the 
trust  company.  Before  you  unlock  the  box,  be  very  care¬ 
ful  to  read  a  letter  which  lies  on  top  of  it;  and  be  sure 
not  to  shake  the  box.”  I  thought  this  odd.  “Don’t  come 
back.  It  won’t  hasten  things.” 

He  died  that  day  week,  and  was  handsomely  buried.  The 
day  after,  his  will  was  found,  leaving  me  his  heir.  I  opened 
his  safe,  and  found  in  it  nothing  but  an  iron  box,  evidently 
of  his  own  making,  for  he  was  a  skilled  workman  and  very 
ingenious.  The  box  was  heavy  and  strong,  about  ten  inches 
long,  eight  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  high.  On  it  lay 
letter  to  me.  It  ran  thus: 
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“Dear  Tom:  This  box  contains  a  large  number  of  very  fine 
pigeon-blood  rubies  and  a  fair  lot  of  diamonds;  one  is  blue — 
a  beauty.  There  are  hundreds  of  pearls — one  the  famous  green 
pearl  and  a  necklace  of  blue  pearls,  for  which  any  woman  would 
sell  her  soul — or  her  affections.”  I  thought  of  Susan.  “I  wish  you 
to  continue  to  have  expectations  and  continuously  to  remember 
your  dear  uncle.  I  would  have  left  these  stones  to  some  charity, 
but  I  hate  the  poor  as  much  as  I  hate  your  mother’s  son, — yes, 
rather  more. 

“The  box  contains  an  interesting  mechanism,  which  will  act 
with  certainty  as  you  unlock  it,  and  explode  ten  ounces  of  my 
improved,  supcrsensitive  dynamite — no,  to  be  accurate,  there  are 
only  nine  and  a  half  ounces.  Doubt  me,  and  open  it,  and  you 
will  be  blown  to  atoms.  Believe  me,  and  you  will  continue  to 
nourish  expectations  which  will  never  be  fulfilled.  As  a  con¬ 
siderate  man,  I  counsel  extreme  care  in  handling  the  box.  Don’t 
forget  your  affectionate 

Uncle.” 

I  stood  appalled,  the  key  in  my  hand.  Was  it  true.^ 
Was  it  a  lie.^  I  had  spent  all  my  savings  on  the  funeral, 
and  was  poorer  than  ever. 

Remembering  the  old  man’s  oddity,  his  malice,  his 
cleverness  in  mechanic  arts,  and  the  patent  explosive  which 
had  helped  to  make  him  rich,  I  began  to  feel  how  likely  it 
was  that  he  had  told  the  truth  in  this  cruel  letter. 

I  carried  the  iron  box  away  to  my  lodgings,  set  it 
down  with  care  in  a  closet,  laid  the  key  on  it,  and  locked 
the  closet. 

Then  I  sat  down,  as  yet  hopeful,  and  began  to  exert 
my  ingenuity  upon  ways  of  opening  the  box  without  being 
killed.  There  must  be  a  way. 

After  a  week  of  vain  thinking  I  bethought  m.e,  one  day, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  explode  the  box  by  unlocking  it 
at  a  safe  distance,  and  I  arranged  a  plan  with  wires,  which 
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seemed  as  if  it  would  answer.  But  when  I  reflected  on  what 
would  happen  when  the  dynamite  scattered  the  rubies,  I 
knew  that  I  should  be  none  the  richer.  For  hours  at  a 
time  I  sat  looking  at  that  box  and  handling  the  key. 

At  last  I  hung  the  key  on  my  watch-guard;  but  then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  lost  or  stolen.  Dreading 
this,  I  hid  it,  fearful  that  some  one  might  use  it  to  open 
the  box.  This  state  of  doubt  and  fear  lasted  for  weeks,  until 
I  became  nervous  and  began  to  dread  that  some  accident 
might  happen  to  the  box.  A  burglar  might  come  and  boldly 
carr}'  it  away  and  force  it  open  and  find  it  was  a  wicked 
fraud  of  my  uncle’s.  Even  the  rumble  and  vibration  caused 
by  the  heavy  vans  in  the  street  became  at  last  a  terror. 

Worst  of  all,  my  salary  was  reduced,  and  I  saw  that 
marriage  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  my  despair  I  consulted  Professor  Clinch  about  my 
dilemma,  and  as  to  some  safe  way  of  getting  at  the  rubies. 
He  said  that,  if  my  uncle  had  not  lied,  there  was  none 
that  would  not  ruin  the  stones,  especially  the  pearls,  but 
that  it  was  a  silly  tale  and  altogether  incredible.  I  of¬ 
fered  him  the  biggest  ruby  if  he  wished  to  test  his  opinion. 
He  did  not  desire  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Schaff,  my  uncle’s  doctor,  believed  the  old  man’s 
letter,  and  added  a  caution,  which  was  entirely  useless,  for 
by  this  time  I  was  afraid  to  be  in  the  room  with  that 
terrible  box. 

At  last  the  doctor  kindly  warned  me  that  I  was  in  danger 
of  losing  my  mind  with  too  much  thought  about  my  rubies. 
In  fact,  I  did  nothing  else  but  contrive  wild  plans  to  get 
at  them  safely.  I  spent  all  my  spare  hours  at  one  of  the 
great  libraries  reading  about  dynamite.  Indeed,  I  talked  of 
it  until  the  library  attendants,  believing  me  a  lunatic  or  a 
dynamite  fiend,  declined  to  humor  me,  and  spoke  to  the 
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police.  I  suspect  that  for  a  while  I  was  “shadowed”  as  a 
suspicious,  and  possibly  criminal,  character.  I  gave  up  the 
libraries,  and,  becoming  more  and  more  fearful,  set  my 
precious  box  on  a  down  pillow,  for  fear  of  its  being  shaken; 
for  at  this  time  even  the  absurd  possibility  of  its  being 
disturbed  by  an  earthquake  troubled  me.  I  tried  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  amount  of  shake  needed  to  explode  my  box. 

The  old  doctor,  when  I  saw  him  again,  begged  me  to 
give  up  all  thought  of  the  matter,  and,  as  I  felt  how 
completely  I  was  the  slave  of  one  despotic  idea,  I  tried 
to  take  the  good  advice  thus  given  me. 

Unhappily,  I  found,  soon  after,  between  the  leaves  of 
my  uncle’s  Bible,  a  numbered  list  of  the  stones  with  their 
cost  and  much  beside.  It  was  dated  two  years  before  my 
uncle’s  death.  Many  of  the  stones  were  well  known,  and 
their  enormous  value  amazed  me. 

Several  of  the  rubies  were  described  with  care,  and 
curious  histories  of  them  were  given  in  detail.  One  was  said 
to  be  the  famous  “Sunset  ruby,”  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa.  One  was  called  the 
“Blood  ruby,”  not,  as  was  explained,  because  of  the  color, 
but  on  account  of  the  murders  it  had  occasioned.  Now,  as 
I  read,  it  seemed  again  to  threaten  death. 

The  pearls  were  described  with  care  as  an  unequalled 
collection.  Concerning  two  of  them  my  uncle  had  written 
what  I  might  call  biographies, — for,  indeed,  they  seemed 
to  have  done  much  evil  and  some  good.  One,  a  black  pearl, 
was  mentioned  in  an  old  bill  of  sale  as — She — which  seemed 
queer  to  me. 

It  was  maddening.  Here,  guarded  by  a  vision  of  sudden 
death,  was  wealth  “beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.”  I  am 
not  a  clever  or  ingenious  man;  I  know  little  beyond  how 
to  keep  a  ledger,  and  so  I  was,  and  am,  no  doubt,  absurd 
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about  many  of  my  notions  as  to  how  to  solve  this  riddle. 

At  one  time  I  thought  of  finding  a  man  who  would 
take  the  risk  of  unlocking  the  box,  but  what  right  had  I 
to  subject  any  one  else  to  the  trial  I  dared  not  face.?  I  could 
easily  drop  the  box  from  a  height  somewhere,  and  if  it 
did  not  explode  could  then  safely  unlock  it;  but  if  it  did 
blow  up  when  it  fell,  good-by  to  my  rubies.  Mine,  indeed! 
I  was  rich,  and  I  was  not.  I  grew  thin  and  morbid,  and 
so  miserable  that,  being  a  good  Catholic,  I  at  last  carried 
my  troubles  to  my  father  confessor.  He  thought  it  simply 
a  cruel  jest  of  my  uncle’s,  but  was  not  so  eager  for  another 
world  as  to  be  willing  to  open  mv  box.  He,  too,  counselled 
me  to  cease  thinking  about  it.  Good  heavens!  I  dreamed 
about  it.  Neither  my  own  thought  nor  science  nor  religion 
had  been  able  to  assist  me. 

Two  years  have  gone  by,  and  I  am  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  city,  and  have  no  more  money  than  will  keep 
me  alive. 

Susan  said  I  was  half  cracked  like  Uncle  Philip,  and 
broke  ofiF  her  engagement.  In  my  despair  I  have  advertised 
in  the  “Journal  of  Science,”  and  have  had  absurd  schemes 
sent  me  by  the  dozen.  At  last,  as  I  talked  too  much  about 
it,  the  thing  became  so  well  known  that  when  I  put  the 
horror  in  a  safe,  in  bank,  I  was  promptly  desired  to  with¬ 
draw  it.  I  was  in  constant  fear  of  burglars,  and  my  land¬ 
lady  gave  me  notice  to  leave,  because  no  one  would  stay 
in  the  house  with  that  box.  I  am  now  advised  to  print  my 
story  and  await  advice  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
mind. 

I  have  moved  into  the  suburbs  and  hidden  the  box  and 
changed  my  name  and  my  occupation.  This  I  did  to  escape 
the  curiosity  of  the  reporters.  I  ought  to  say  that  when  the 
government  officials  came  to  hear  of  my  inheritance,  they 
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very  reasonably  desired  to  collect  the  succession  tax  on 
my  uncle’s  estate. 

I  was  delighted  to  assist  them.  I  told  the  collector  my 
story,  and  showed  him  Uncle  Philip’s  letter.  Then  I  of¬ 
fered  him  the  key,  and  asked  for  time  to  get  half  a  mile 
away.  That  man  said  he  would  think  it  over  and  come  back 
later. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  have  made  a  will  and  left 
my  rubies  and  pearls  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Human  Vivisection.  If  any  man  thinks  this  account  a  joke 
or  an  invention,  let  him  coldly  imagine  the  situation: 

Given  an  iron  box,  known  to  contain  wealth,  said  to 
contain  dynamite,  arranged  to  explode  when  the  key  is 
used  to  unlock  it — what  would  any  sane  man  do.^  What 
would  he  advise.'' 


THE  SINS  OF  THE  FATHERS* 

By  S.  Weir  Mitchell 

T  AMES  CARSTAIRS,  just  home  from  Africa,  was 
^  smoking  in  the  Travellers’  Club  in  London.  He  felt 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  rose  to  greet  Captain  Marston, 
an  old  comrade. 

Said  Marston:  “I  hope,  Jim,  you  are  all  right.  Heard  you 
brought  home  a  coast  fever.” 

No,  I  am  well.  I  have  been  up  among  your  friends,  the 
Mandingos.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  you  have  lots  to  tell  us?” 

“By  George,  yes!  Will  it  suit  you  to  have  me  dine  with 
you  tomorrow?  I  will  bring  my  photos.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
show  them  to  Mrs.  Marston.  They  have  come  out  well.” 

“Yes,  of  course;  delighted  to  have  you.” 

Now  I  must  go.  I  have  to  meet  a  committee  of  the 
Geographical  Society.  I  lived  with  the  Mandingos  six 
months.  I  think  you  were  there  just  twelve  years  ago.” 

Yes.  I  suppose  the  infernal  man-trade  goes  on?” 

“Oh,  worse  than  ever.  After  I  left  for  the  coast  the 
hunters  raided  the  poor  devils.” 

Said  Marston:  “I  am  sorry  for  that.  They  were  kindly 
folk,  and  the  women  not  ill-looking.” 

“So-so,”  returned  Carstairs.  “I  saw  the  lot  of  slaves 
later,  at  Loango,  on  the  coast.  I  bought  off  a  half-dozen 

*From  Little  Stories.  Copyright,  1903,  by  The  Century  Co.  Used 
by  permission. 
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and  sent  them  home.  They  were  fellows  who  had  been 
very  useful  to  me.” 

“That  was  like  you,  Carstairs.” 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  Marston,  among  those  I  set  free  there 
was  a  lad  about  eleven  or  twelve,  rather  light-colored, — 
had  some  white  blood,  I  fancy.  I  bought  him  too  because 
he  took  an  awful  licking  and  never  winced.  You  will  laugh, 
but  my  desire  to  buy  him  was  increased  because  he  reminded 
me  of  you.” 

Marston  started.  “Of  me?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“Yes;  he  had  a  white  lock  of  hair  over  his  left  temple, 
like  yours — queer,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  Marston.  “Unusual,  very;  but  I  know  two 
people  who  have  it.” 

“Well,  I  never  saw  it  before  in  a  nigger.  Oh,  by 
George!  it  is  so  jolly  good  to  see  you  that  I  almost  forgot.” 
He  looked  up  at  the  clock.  “Good-by.  At  eight  to-morrow, 
you  said.” 

“Yes,  at  eight.  We  shall  be  alone.” 

“I  will  show  you  my  maps;  and,  by  the  way,  I  have 
a  photo  of  the  boy.” 

He  went  away.  Marston  sat  down,  and  for  a  half-hour 
remained  moveless,  with  his  unlighted  cigar  between  his 
lips.  Then  he  rose,  went  slowly  downstairs,  took  his  hat 
and  his  top-coat,  and  passed  out  into  the  street.  At  the 
foot  of  the  steps  he  stood  still — and  said  aloud: 

“My  God!  That’s  awful!” 


TWO  MEN* 


By  S.  Weir  Mitchell 

^^These  ought  ye  to  doy  a7id  not  to  Leave  the  others  undoned' 

\  PALE  young  man  sat  down  on  the  bench  in  the  park 
^  behind  the  reservoir  on  Forty-Second  Street.  He  put 
a  torn  bag  of  tools  under  the  bench. 

A  small,  sallow  man  came  behind  him.  He  stooped  to 
steal  the  bag. 

The  pale  man  turned,  and  said  in  a  slow,  tired  way: 
“Drop  that.  It  ain’t  worth  stealing.” 

The  other  said:  “Not  if  you’re  lookin’.” 

The  pale  man  set  the  bag  at  his  feet  and  said: 

“It’s  a  poor  business  you’re  in.” 

“You  don’t  look  as  if  yours  was  any  better.”  He  sat 
down.  “What’s  your  callin’?” 

“I’m  an  iron-worker;  bridge  work.” 

“Don’t  look  strong  enough.” 

“That’s  so.  I’m  just  out  of  Bellevue  Hospital;  got  hurt 
three  months  ago.” 

“I’m  just  out  of  hospital,  too.” 

“What  hospital?”  said  the  bridge-builder. 

“Sing  Sing.” 

“What?  Jail?” 

“Yes;  not  bad  in  winter,  either.  There’s  a  society  helps 

*  From  Little  Stories.  Copyright,  1903,  by  The  Century  Co.  Used 
by  permission. 
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a  fellow  after  you  quit  that  hospital.  Gives  you  good 
clothes,  too.” 

“Clothes?  Is  that  so?” 

“Gets  you  work — ” 

“Work?  Good  God!  I  wish  they’d  get  me  some.” 

^Wou  ain’t  bad  enough.  Go  and  grab  somethin’.  Get  a 
short  sentence;  first  crime.  Come  out,  and  get  looked  after 
by  nice  ladies.” 

“My  God!” 

“Didn’t  they  do  nothin’  for  you  when  you  got  out  of 
that  hospital?” 

“No!  Why  the  devil  should  they?  I’m  only  an  honest 
mechanic.  Are  you  goin’?” 

He  felt  his  loneliness. 

“Yes;  I’ve  got  to  go  after  that  job.  It’ll  give  me  time 
to  look  about  me.  Gosh!  but  you  look  bad!  Good-by.” 

The  sallow  man  rose,  looked  back,  jingled  the  few  coins 
in  his  pocket,  hesitated,  and  walked  away  whistling. 

The  pale  man  sat  still  on  the  bench,  staring  down  at 
the  ragged  bag  of  tools  at  his  feet. 


ON  THE  STAIRS* 


By  Arthur  Morrison 

The  house  had  been  “genteel.”  When  trade  was  pros¬ 
pering  in  the  East  End,  and  the  ship-fitter  or  block- 
maker  thought  it  a  shame  to  live  in  the  parish  where  his 
workshop  lay,  such  a  master  had  lived  here.  Now,  it  was  a 
tall,  solid,  well-bricked,  ugly  house,  grimy  and  paintless 
in  the  journey,  cracked  and  patched  in  the  windows;  where 
the  front  door  stood  open  all  day  long,  and  the  woman¬ 
kind  sat  on  the  steps,  talking  of  sickness  and  deaths  and  the 
cost  of  things;  and  treacherous  holes  lurked  in  the  carpet 
of  road-soil  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passage.  For  when  eight 
families  live  in  a  house,  nobody  buys  a  door-mat,  and  the 
street  was  one  of  those  streets  that  are  always  muddy.  It 
smelled,  too,  of  many  things,  none  of  them  pleasant  (one 
was  fried  fish)  ;  but  for  all  that  it  was  not  a  slum. 

Three  flights  up,  a  gaunt  woman  with  bare  forearms 
stayed  on  her  way  to  listen  at  a  door  which,  opened,  let 
out  a  warm,  fetid  waft  from  a  close  sick-room.  A  bent 
and  tottering  old  woman  stood  on  the  threshold,  holding 
the  door  behind  her. 

“An’  is  ’e  no  better  now,  Mrs.  Curtis.?”  the  gaunt 
woman  asked,  with  a  nod  at  the  opening. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and  pulled  the  door 
closer.  Her  jaw  waggled  loosely  in  her  withered  chaps: 

*  From  Tales  of  Mean  Streets.  Reprinted  by  permission  and 
arrangement  from  The  Modern  Library  edition. 
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“Nor  won’t  be,  till  ’e’s  gone.”  Then  after  a  certain  pause: 
“  ’E’s  goin’,”  she  said. 

“Don’t  doctor  give  no  ’ope?” 

“Lor’  bless  ye,  I  don’t  want  to  ast  no  doctors,”  Mrs. 
Curtis  replied,  with  something  not  unlike  a  chuckle.  “I’ve 
seed  too  many  on  ’em.  The  boy’s  a-goin’  fast;  I  can  see 
that.  An’  then” — she  gave  the  handle  another  tug,  and 
whispered — “he’s  been  called.”  She  nodded  amain.  “Three 
seprit  knocks  at  the  bed-head  las’-night;  an’  I  know  what 
that  means!” 

The  gaunt  woman  raised  her  brows,  and  nodded.  “Ah, 
well,”  she  said,  “we  all  on  us  comes  to  it  some  day,  sooner 
or  later.  An’  it’s  often  a  ’appy  release.” 

The  two  looked  into  space  beyond  each  other,  the  elder 
with  a  nod  and  a  croak.  Presently  the  other  pursued: 
“  ’E’s  been  a  very  good  son,  ain’t  he?” 

“Ay,  ay — well  enough  son  to  me,”  responded  the  old 
woman,  a  little  peevishly;  “an’  I’ll  ’ave  ’im  put  away  de¬ 
cent,  though  there’s  on’y  the  Union  for  me  after.  I  can  do 
that,  thank  Gawd!”  she  added,  meditatively,  as,  chin  on 
fist,  she  stared  into  the  thickening  dark  over  the  stairs. 

“When  I  lost  my  pore  ’usband,”  said  the  gaunt  woman, 
with  a  certain  brightening,  “I  give  ’im  a  ’andsome  funeral. 
’E  was  a  Odd  Feller,  an’  I  got  twelve  pound.  I’  ad  a  oak 
caufin  an’  a  open  ’earse.  There  was  kerridge  for  the  fam’ly 
an’  one  for  ’is  mates — two  ’orses  each,  an’  feathers,  an’ 
mutes;  an’  it  went  the  furthest  way  round  to  the  cimitry. 
‘Wotever  ’appens,  Mrs.  Manders,’  says  the  undertaker, 
’you’ll  feel  as  you’re  treated  ’im  proper;  nobody  can’t  re¬ 
proach  you  over  that.’  An’  they  couldn’t.  ’E  was  a  good 
’usband  to  me,  an’  I  buried  ’im  respectable.” 

The  gaunt  woman  exulted.  The  old,  old  story  of 
Manders’  funeral  fell  upon  the  other  one’s  ears  with  a 
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freshened  interest,  and  she  mumbled  her  gums  ruminantly. 

Bob  11  ave  a  ’ansome  bury'in’  too,”  she  said.  “I  can  make 
it  up,  with  the  insurance  money,  an’  this,  an’  that.  On’y  I 
dunno  about  mutes.  It’s  a  expense.” 

In  the  East  End,  when  a  woman  has  not  enough  money 
to  buy  a  thing  much  desired,  she  does  not  say  so  in  plain 
words;  she  says  the  thing  is  an  “expense,”  or  a  “great  ex¬ 
pense.  ’  It  means  the  same  thing,  but  it  sounds  better.  Mrs. 
Curtis  had  reckoned  her  resources,  and  found  that  mutes 
would  be  an  “expense.”  At  a  cheap  funeral  mutes  cost  half 
a  sovereign  and  their  liquor.  Mrs.  Manders  said  as  much. 

“Yus,  yus,  ’arf  a  sovereign,”  the  old  woman  assented. 
Within,  the  sick  man  feebly  beat  the  floor  with  a  stick. 
“I’m  a-comin’,”  she  cried,  shrilly;  “yus,  ’arf  a  sovereign, 
but  it’s  a  lot,  an’  I  don’t  see  ’ow  I’m  to  do  it — not  at 
present.”  She  reached  for  'the  door-handle  again,  but 
stopped  and  added,  by  after-thought:  “Unless  I  don’t  ’ave 
no  plooms.” 

“It  ’ud  be  a  pity  not  to  ’ave  plooms.  I  ’ad — ” 

There  were  footsteps  on  the  stairs;  then  a  stumble  and  a 
testy  word.  Mrs.  Curtis  peered  over  into  the  gathering 
dark.  “Is  it  the  doctor,  sir.^”  she  asked.  It  was  the  doctor’s 
assistant;  and  Mrs.  Manders  tramped  up  to  the  next  land¬ 
ing  as  the  door  of  the  sick-room  took  him  in. 

For  five  minutes  the  stairs  were  darker  than  ever.  Then 
the  assistant,  a  very  young  man,  came  out  again,  followed 
by  the  old  woman  with  a  candle.  Mrs.  Manders  listened 
in  the  upper  dark.  “He’s  sinking  fast,”  said  the  assistant. 
“He  must  have  a  stimulant.  Doctor  Mansell  ordered  port 
wine.  Where  is  it?”  Mrs.  Curtis  mumbled  dolorously.  “I 
tell  you  he  must  have  it,”  he  averred  with  unprofessional 
emphasis  (his  qualification  was  only  a  month  old).  “The 
man  can’t  take  solid  food,  and  his  strength  must  be  kept 
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up  somehow.  Another  day  may  make  all  the  difference. 
It  is  because  you  can’t  afford  it.^” 

“It’s  a  expense — sich  a  expense,  doctor,”  the  old  woman 
pleaded.  “An’  wot  with  ’arf-pints  o’  milk  an’ — ”  She  grew 
inarticulate,  and  mumbled  dismally. 

“But  he  must  have  it,  Mrs.  Curtis,  if  it’s  your  last  shil¬ 
ling;  it’s  the  only  way.  If  you  mean  you  absolutely  haven’t 
the  money — ”  And  he  paused  a  little  awkwardly.  He  was 
not  a  wealthy  young  man — wealthy  young  men  do  not 
devil  for  East  End  doctors — but  he  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  haul  of  sixpences  at  nap  the  night  before;  and, 
being  inexperienced,  he  did  not  foresee  the  career  of 
persecution  whereon  he  was  entering  at  his  own  expense 
and  of  his  own  motion.  He  produced  five  shillings:  “If  you 
absolutely  haven’t  the  money,  why — take  this  and  get  a 
bottle — good.  Not  at  a  public-house.  But  mind,  at  once. 
He  should  have  had  it  before.” 

It  would  have  interested  him,  as  a  matter  of  coincidence, 
to  know  that  his  principal  had  been  guilty  of  the  self¬ 
same  indiscretion — even  the  amount  was  identical — on  that 
landing  the  day  before.  But,  as  Mrs.  Curtis  said  nothing 
of  this,  he  floundered  down  the  stair  and  out  into  the 
wetter  mud,  pondering  whether  or  not  the  beloved  son 
of  a  Congregational  minister  might  take  full  credit  for  a 
deed  of  charity  on  the  proceeds  of  sixpenny  nap.  But  Mrs. 
Curtis  puffed  her  wrinkles,  and  shook  her  head  sagaciously 
as  she  carried  in  her  candle.  From  the  room  came  a  clink 
as  of  money  falling  into  a  teapot.  And  Mrs.  Manders  went 
about  her  business. 

The  door  was  shut,  and  the  stair  a  pit  of  blackness. 
Twice  a  lodger  passed  down,  and  up  and  down,  and  still 
it  did  not  open.  Men  and  women  walked  on  the  lower 
flights,  and  out  at  the  door,  and  in  again.  From  the  street 
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a  shout  or  a  snatch  of  laughter  floated  up  the  pit.  On  the 
pavement  footsteps  rang  crisper  and  fewer,  and  from  the 
bottom  passage  there  were  sounds  of  stagger  and  sprawl. 
A  demented  old  clock  buzzed  divers  hours  at  random,  and 
was  rebuked  every  twenty  minutes  by  the  regular  tread  of 
a  policeman  on  his  beat.  Finally,  somebody  shut  the  street- 
door  with  a  great  bang,  and  the  street  was  muffled.  A  key 
turned  inside  the  door  on  the  landing,  but  that  was  all.  A 
feeble  light  shone  for  hours  along  the  crack  below,  and 
then  went  out.  The  crazy  old  clock  went  buzzing  on,  but 
nothing  left  that  room  all  night.  Nothing  that  opened  the 
door.  .  .  . 

When  next  the  key  turned,  it  was  to  Mrs.  Manders’s 
knock,  in  the  full  morning;  and  soon  the  two  women  came 
out  on  the  landing  together,  Mrs.  Curtis  with  a  shapeless 
clump  of  bonnet.  ‘Ah,  ’e’s  a  lovely  corpse,”  said  Mrs. 
Manders.  “Like  wax.  So  was  my  ’usband.” 

“I  must  be  stirrin’,”  croaked  the  old  woman,  “an’  go 
about  the  insurance  an’  the  measurin’  an’  that.  There’s  lots 
to  do.” 

“Ah,  there  is.  ’Oo  are  you  goin’  to  ’ave — Wilkins?  I  ’ad 
Wilkins.  Better  than  Kedge,  I  think;  Kedge’s  mutes 
dresses  rusty,  an’  their  trousis  is  frayed.  If  you  was  thinkin’ 
of  ’avin’  mutes — ” 

“Yus,  yus” — with  a  palsied  nodding — “I’m  a-goin’  to 
’ave  mutes;  I  can  do  it  respectable,  thank  Gawd!” 

“And  the  plooms?” 

“Ay,  yus,  and  the  plooms  too.  They  ain’t  sich  a  great 
expense,  after  all.” 


THE  REMEMBERING  EYE  * 


By  Ernest  Poole 

T  T  E  had  been  telling  stories  of  the  World  War;  and 
the  last  one  was  a  vivid  account,  by  one  of  our  war 
correspondents  in  France,  of  a  panic  rout  of  the  Porto- 
vinians. 

“The  Portovinians  were  always  like  that,”  he  declared, 
at  the  end  of  his  account.  “When  they  saw  a  fight  in  front 
of  them,  their  brave  commanders  turned  around,  and 
waved  their  swords,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  cried:  ‘Come 
on,  boys,  let’s  go  home!’  And  then  they  charged — for 
Portovinia.  The  enemy  got  fond  of  them.  I’ve  never  yet 
been  able  to  find  a  man,  woman  or  child,  civilian  or  sol¬ 
dier,  German,  Austrian  or  Turk,  or  even  a  little  yaller 
dog,  who  ran  away  from  the  Portovinians.” 

“I  did,”  said  a  voice.  We  looked  around.  The  speaker 
was  a  New  York  surgeon,  a  stout  little  man  of  middle 
age,  with  a  faint  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“But  why,  man?”  we  asked.  “What  was  the  big  idea?” 

“That,”  he  answered  solemnly,  “is  between  my  con¬ 
science  and  my  Maker.  But  I’ll  tell  you  about  it,  if  you 
like. 

“I  was  on  leave  for  two  or  three  days  and  was  using 
my  time  off  for  a  little  motor  trip  in  France.  I  stopped  in 
a  village  one  afternoon  about  forty  miles  back  from  the 
line,  which  seemed  to  be  G.  H.  Q.  at  the  time  for  the 

*  Reprinted  from  Collier^s,  December  3,  1927,  by  special  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  author. 
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fighting  men  of  Portovinia;  and  there  I  dropped  into  a 
cafe  which  was  full  of  Portovinian  officers.  They  were  a 
loud  courageous  crowd— forty  miles  back  from  the  line— 
and  they  made  a  savage  uproar  boasting  of  their  exploits. 
A  Portovinian  officer  it  seems  has  no  regard  for  human 
life,  so  long  as  it  is  not  his  own. 

He  knows  that  war  is  a  stern  thing;  and  on  retreat  he 
doesn  t  care  how  many  hundreds  of  his  men  get  shot  in 
the  back  while  running  away,  so  long  as  he  can  keep  ahead 
and  gain  his  objective  at  the  rear. 

“Well,  in  boasting  of  it  all,  they  made  an  awful  lot  of 
noise;  and  one  of  the  loudest  in  the  room  was  a  tall  bony 
man  with  a  face  like  a  horse,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general. 
He  bristled  with  a  furious  little  black  mustache,  his  cheeks 
were  flushed  a  fiery  red,  and  he  had  an  alcoholic  eye.  A 
pistol  lay  before  him,  a  good  big  heavy  army  gun.  I  never 
knew  a  general  to  carry  around  a  gun  before,  but  this  one 
seemed  determined  not  to  miss  a  chance  to  kill.  And  he 
began  to  look  like  that  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  me. 
One  of  his  slightly  shaking  hands  put  down  a  glass  of  cog¬ 
nac  and  made  a  move  for  that  big  gun.  As  his  fiery  little 
eyes  tried  hard  to  focus  on  my  face  I  could  feel  them  ask 
each  other:  ‘Where  have  we  seen  this  chap  before?” 

“And  because  I  knew  precisely  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  with  one  quick  pleasant  bow  and  smile  I  backed  out 
through  the  open  door,  jumped  into  my  automobile  and 
started  for  the  far  horizon.” 

The  surgeon  paused  in  his  narrative  and  drew  on  his 
long  cigar.  Then,  pressed  by  a  chorus  of  questions,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  us  this  little  yarn: 

“Well,  gentlemen,  back  here  in  Manhattan,  a  good 
many  years  before  the  war,  in  the  wild  old  days  of  1910, 
when  thousands  of  light-hearted  men  got  carelessly  tight. 
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every  now  and  then,  and  nobody  would  even  have  dreamed 
that  by  1927  not  a  man  would  be  left  in  New  York  who 
would  lift  liquor  to  his  lips,”  said  the  surgeon,  as  he 
raised  his  glass,  “I  was  an  interne  at  Bellevue.  And  in  that 
enormous  old  hospital  we  youngsters  used  to  work  like 
dogs.  But  when  we  had  a  night  to  ourselves,  some  of  us 
used  to  get  together  over  in  the  Waldorf  bar. 

“We  were  having  a  party  there  one  night,  when  a  tall 
stranger  came  to  our  table.  Nobody  had  asked  him  to  join 
us,  and  we  disliked  him  from  the  start.  We  were  coldly 
polite.  No  effect.  Then  we  ignored  him.  That  wouldn’t 
do.  He  kept  sitting  right  in  and  taking  the  drinks;  he  paid 
for  nothing,  he  stayed  on — and  spilled  some  liquor  on  his 
shirt.  Then  one  of  us  insulted  him,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to 
hear.  So  we  tried  to  forget  him.  No  success.  He  kept  mak¬ 
ing  loud  remarks,  and  trying  to  start  arguments.  He  still 
joined  in  every  round  of  drinks — till  at  last  he  crumpled 
up  a  bit  and  slid  slowly  and  gently  to  the  floor.  Where¬ 
upon  one  of  our  number,  who  for  some  time  had  said 
not  a  word  but  had  been  gloomily  eyeing  our  guest,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  the  following  words: 

“  ‘Boys,’  he  said,  ‘I  don’t  like  this  man.  I  don’t  like  him 
— at  all.  In  all  my  life  I  never  met  a  man  that  I  disliked 
so  much.  I  feel  we  ought  to  do  something  to  send  him  a 
long  way  from  here.  And  what’s  more,  I’ve  a  plan  to 
do  it.’ 

“He  telephoned  over  to  Bellevue,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  ambulance  came.  He  had  sent  word  to  bring  plenty  of 
splints  and  bandages — which  they  did.  And  acting  under 
his  orders,  between  two  and  three  a.  m.,  we  bandaged  and 
splinted  that  tall  stranger  till  he  was  stiff  as  a  mummy 
on  toast,  he  being  quite  oblivious  and  sleeping  peacefully 
all  the  while. 
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Now,’  said  our  friend,  ‘he’s  ready  to  go.’ 

Where  is  he  going?’  somebody  asked.  Our  leader 
sternly  knit  his  brows  and  answered: 

“  ‘Men — leave  that  to  me.’ 

He  got  an  evening  paper  then  and  carefully  studied 
the  sailing  list;  and  when  we  had  selected  a  ship,  we  bore 
our  sleeping  beauty  out  to  the  waiting  ambulance  and  took 
him  to  a  Brooklyn  dock,  where  a  big  freighter  was  sailing 
at  dawn  for  Africa.  The  ship  doctor  was  in  bed;  so  we 
told  the  man  on  deck  that  the  doctor  knew  about  our  pa¬ 
tient,  who  was  booked  as  a  passenger;  and  we  added  that 
on  no  account  must  the  poor  fellow  be  disturbed  for  some 
hours;  he  was  a  serious  case.  Then  we  carried  him  quickly 
down  into  the  sick  bay  and  left  him  there.  But  as  we  were 
going  I  had  a  slight  scare.  For,  as  he  lay  upon  the  bed, 
our  patient  sighed  and  opened  one  eye — and  it  looked  like 
a  remembering  eye.  ‘My  golly,’  I  thought,  with  a  slight 
chill,  ‘suppose  I  ever  meet  him  again?’ 

The  little  surgeon  smiled  at  us,  lifted  his  glass  and  broke 
the  law.  And  then  in  a  slow,  impressive  tone  he  finished 
his  brief  narrative: 

“And,  gentlemen,  I  did  meet  him  again.  He  was  the 
Portovinian  general.” 


MRS.  PACKLETIDE’S  TIGER* 


By  “Saki”  (H.  H.  Munro) 

IT  was  Mrs.  Packletide’s  pleasure  and  intention  that  she 
should  shoot  a  tiger.  Not  that  the  lust  to  kill  had  sud¬ 
denly  descended  on  her,  or  that  she  felt  that  she  would 
leave  India  safer  and  more  wholesome  than  she  had  found 
it,  with  one  fraction  less  of  wild  beast  per  million  of 
inhabitants.  The  compelling  motive  for  her  sudden  devia¬ 
tion  towards  the  footsteps  of  Nimrod  was  the  fact  that 
Loona  Bimberton  had  recently  been  carried  eleven  miles 
in  an  aeroplane  by  an  Algerian  aviator,  and  talked  of 
nothing  else;  only  a  personally  procured  tiger-skin  and  a 
heavy  harvest  of  Press  photographs  could  successfully 
counter  that  sort  of  thing.  Mrs.  Packletide  had  already  ar¬ 
ranged  in  her  mind  the  lunch  she  would  give  at  her  house 
in  Curzon  Street,  ostensibly  in  Loona  Bimberton’s  honour, 
with  a  tiger-skin  rug  occupying  most  of  the  foreground 
and  all  of  the  conversation.  She  had  also  already  designed 
in  her  mind  the  tiger-claw  brooch  that  she  was  going  to 
give  Loona  Bimberton  on  her  next  birthday.  In  a  world 
that  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  swayed  by  hunger  and  by  love 
Mrs.  Packletide  was  an  exception;  her  movements  and  mo¬ 
tives  were  largely  governed  by  dislike  of  Loona  Bimberton. 

Circumstances  proved  propitious.  Mrs.  Packletide  had 
offered  a  thousand  rupees  for  the  opportunity  of  shooting 

*  From  The  Chronicles  of  Clovis.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press, 
Publishers. 
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a  tiger  without  overmuch  risk  or  exertion,  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  neighbouring  village  could  boast  of  being 
the  favoured  rendezvous  of  an  animal  of  respectable  ante¬ 
cedents,  which  had  been  driven  by  the  increasing  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age  to  abandon  game-killing  and  confine  its  appetite 
to  the  smaller  domestic  animals.  The  prospect  of  earning 
the  thousand  rupees  had  stimulated  the  sporting  and  com¬ 
mercial  instinct  of  the  villagers;  children  were  posted  night 
and  day  on  the  outskirts  of  the  local  jungle  to  head  the 
tiger  back  in  the  unlikely  event  of  his  attempting  to  roam 
away  to  fresh  hunting-grounds,  and  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  goats  were  left  about  with  elaborate  carelessness  to  keep 
him  satisfied  with  his  present  quarters.  The  one  gjreat 
anxiety  was  lest  he  should  die  of  old  age  before  the  date 
appointed  for  the  memsahib’s  shoot.  Mothers  carrying  their 
babies  home  through  the  jungle  after  the  day’s  work  in  the 
fields  hushed  their  singing  lest  they  might  curtail  the 
restful  sleep  of  the  venerable  herd-robber. 

The  great  night  duly  arrived,  moonlit  and  cloudless.  A 
platform  had  been  constructed  in  a  comfortable  and  con¬ 
veniently  placed  tree,  and  thereon  crouched  Mrs.  Packle- 
tide  and  her  paid  companion.  Miss  Mebbin.  A  goat,  gifted 
with  a  particularly  persistent  bleat,  such  as  even  a  partially 
deaf  tiger  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  hear  on  a  still 
night,  was  tethered  at  the  correct  distance.  With  an  ac¬ 
curately  sighted  rifle  and  a  thumb-nail  pack  of  patience 
cards  the  sportswoman  awaited  the  coming  of  the  quarry. 

“I  suppose  we  are  in  some  danger?”  said  Miss  Mebbin. 

She  was  not  actually  nervous  about  the  wild  beast,  but 
she  had  a  morbid  dread  of  performing  an  atom  more 
service  than  she  had  been  paid  for. 

“Nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Packletide;  “it’s  a  very  old  tiger. 
It  couldn’t  spring  up  here  even  if  it  wanted  to.” 
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“If  it’s  an  old  tiger  I  think  you  ought  to  get  it  cheaper. 
A  thousand  rupees  is  a  lot  of  money.” 

Louisa  Mebbin  adopted  a  protective  elder-sister  attitude 
towards  money  in  general,  irrespective  of  nationality  or 
denomination.  Her  energetic  intervention  had  saved  many 
a  rouble  from  dissipating  itself  in  tips  in  some  Moscow 
hotel,  and  francs  and  centimes  clung  to  her  instinctively 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  driven  them  head¬ 
long  from  less  sympathetic  hands.  Her  speculations  as  to 
the  market  depreciation  of  tiger  remnants  were  cut  short 
by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  animal  itself.  As 
soon  as  it  caught  sight  of  the  tethered  goat  it  lay  flat  on 
the  earth,  seemingly  less  from  a  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  all  available  cover  than  for  the  purpose  of  snatching  a 
short  rest  before  commencing  the  grand  attack. 

“I  believe  it’s  ill,”  said  Louisa  Mebbin,  loudly  in  Hindu¬ 
stani,  for  the  benefit  of  the  village  headman,  who  was  in 
ambush  in  a  neighbouring  tree. 

“Hush!”  said  Mrs.  Packletide,  and  at  that  moment  the 
tiger  commenced  ambling  towards  his  victim. 

“Now,  now!”  urged  Miss  Mebbin  with  some  excite¬ 
ment;  “if  he  doesn’t  touch  the  goat  we  needn’t  pay  for 
it.”  (The  bait  was  an  extra.) 

The  rifle  flashed  out  with  a  loud  report,  and  the  great 
tawny  beast  sprang  to  one  side  and  then  rolled  over  in  the 
stillness  of  death.  In  a  moment  a  crowd  of  excited  natives 
had  swarmed  on  to  the  scene,  and  their  shouting  speedily 
carried  the  glad  news  to  the  village,  where  a  thumping  of 
tom-toms  took  up  the  chorus  of  triumph.  And  their  triumph 
and  rejoicing  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Packletide;  already  that  luncheon-party  in  Curzon  Street 
seemed  immeasurably  nearer. 
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It  was  Louisa  Mebbin  who  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  goat  was  in  death-throes  from  a  mortal  bullet- 
wound,  while  no  trace  of  the  rifle’s  deadly  work  could  be 
found  on  the  tiger.  Evidently  the  wrong  animal  had  been 
hit,  and  the  beast  of  prey  had  succumbed  to  heart-failure, 
caused  by  the  sudden  report  of  the  rifle,  accelerated  by 
senile  decay.  Mrs.  Packletide  was  pardonably  annoyed  at 
the  discovery;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  was  the  possessor  of  a 
dead  tiger,  and  the  villagers,  anxious  for  their  thousand 
rupees,  gladly  connived  at  the  Action  that  she  had  shot  the 
beast.  And  IVIiss  Mebbin  was  a  paid  companion.  Therefore 
did  Mrs.  Packletide  face  the  cameras  with  a  light  heart, 
and  her  pictured  fame  reached  from  the  pages  of  the 
Texas  Weekly  Snapshot  to  the  illustrated  Monday  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  TJovoe  Vremya.  As  for  Loona  Bimberton,  she 
refused  to  look  at  an  illustrated  paper  for  weeks,  and  her 
letter  of  thanks  for  the  gift  of  a  tiger-claw  brooch  was 
a  model  of  repressed  emotions.  The  luncheon-party  she 
declined;  there  are  limits  beyond  which  repressed  emotions 
become  dangerous. 

From  Curzon  Street  the  tiger-skin  rug  travelled  down 
to  the  Manor  House,  and  was  duly  inspected  and  admired 
by  the  county,  and  it  seemed  a  Atting  and  appropriate  thing 
when  Mrs.  Packletide  went  to  the  County  Costume  Ball 
in  the  character  of  Diana.  She  refused  to  fall  in,  however, 
with  Clovis’s  tempting  suggestion  of  a  primeval  dance 
party,  at  which  every  one  should  wear  the  skins  of  beasts 
they  had  recently  slain.  “I  should  be  in  rather  a  Baby 
Bunting  condition,”  confessed  Clovis,  “with  a  miserable 
rabbit-skin  or  two  to  wrap  up  in,  but  then,”  he  added,  with 
a  rather  malicious  glance  at  Diana’s  proportions,  “my  Ag- 
ure  is  quite  as  good  as  that  Russian  dancing  boy’s.” 
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“How  amused  every  one  would  be  if  they  knew  what 
really  happened,”  said  Louisa  Mebbin  a  few  days  after  the 
ball. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Mrs.  Packletide  quickly. 

“How  you  shot  the  goat  and  frightened  the  tiger  to 
death,”  said  Miss  Mebbin,  with  her  disagreeably  pleasant 
laugh. 

“No  one  would  believe  it,”  said  Mrs.  Packletide,  her 
face  changing  colour  as  rapidly  as  though  it  were  going 
through  a  book  of  patterns  before  post-time. 

“Loona  Bimberton  would,”  said  Miss  Mebbin.  Mrs. 
Packletide’s  face  settled  on  an  unbecoming  shade  of 
greenish  white. 

“You  surely  wouldn’t  give  me  away?”  she  asked. 

“I’ve  seen  a  week-end  cottage  near  Dorking  that  I 
should  rather  like  to  buy,”  said  Miss  Mebbin  with  seeming 
irrelevance.  “Six  hundred  and  eighty,  freehold.  Quite  a 
bargain,  only  I  don’t  happen  to  have  the  money.” 


Louisa  Mebbin’s  pretty  week-end  cottage,  christened  by 
her  “Les  Fauves,”  and  gay  in  summer-time  with  its  garden 
borders  of  tiger-lilies,  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  her 
friends. 

“It  is  a  marvel  how  Louisa  manages  to  do  it,”  is  the 
general  verdict. 

Mrs.  Packletide  indulges  in  no  more  big-game  shooting. 

“The  incidental  expenses  are  so  heavy,”  she  confides  to 
inquiring  friends. 


THE  STAMPEDING  OF  LADY  BASTABLE  * 
By  “Saki”  (H.  H.  Munro) 

“TT  would  be  rather  nice  if  you  would  put  Clovis  up 
-i-  for  another  six  days  while  I  go  up  north  to  the  Mac¬ 
Gregors’,”  said  Mrs.  Sangrail  sleepily  across  the  breakfast- 
table.  It  was  her  invariable  plan  to  speak  in  a  sleepy, 
comfortable  voice  whenever  she  was  unusually  keen  about 
anything;  it  put  people  off  their  guard,  and  they  frequently 
fell  in  with  her  wishes  before  they  had  realized  that  she 
was  really  asking  for  anything.  Lady  Bastable,  however, 
was  not  so  easily  taken  unawares;  possibly  she  knew  that 
voice  and  what  it  betokened — at  any  rate,  she  knew  Clovis. 

She  frowned  at  a  piece  of  toast  and  ate  it  very  slowly, 
as  though  she  wished  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
process  hurt  her  more  than  it  hurt  the  toast;  but  no  ex¬ 
tension  of  hospitality  on  Clovis’s  behalf  rose  to  her  lips. 

“It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  me,”  pursued  Mrs. 
Sangrail,  abandoning  the  careless  tone.  “I  particularly  don’t 
want  to  take  him  to  the  MacGregors’,  and  it  will  only  be 
for  six  days.” 

“It  will  seem  longer,”  said  Lady  Bastable  dismally. 
“The  last  time  he  stayed  here  for  a  week — ” 

“I  know,”  interrupted  the  other  hastily,  “but  that  was 
nearly  two  years  ago.  He  was  younger  then.” 

“But  he  hasn’t  improved,”  said  her  hostess;  “it’s  no  use 

♦From  The  Chronicles  of  Clovis.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press, 
Publishers. 
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growing  older  if  you  only  learn  new  ways  of  misbehaving 
yourself.” 

Mrs.  Sangrail  was  unable  to  argue  the  point;  since 
Clovis  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  she  had  never 
ceased  to  bewail  his  irrepressible  waywardness  to  all  her 
circle  of  acquaintances,  and  a  polite  scepticism  would  have 
greeted  the  slightest  hint  at  a  prospective  reformation.  She 
discarded  the  fruitless  effort  at  cajolery  and  resorted  to 
undisguised  bribery. 

“If  you’ll  have  him  here  for  these  six  days  I’ll  cancel 
that  outstanding  bridge  account.” 

It  was  only  for  forty-nine  shillings,  but  Lady  Bastable 
loved  shillings  with  a  great,  strong  love.  To  lose  money  at 
bridge  and  not  to  have  to  pay  it  was  one  of  those  rare 
experiences  which  gave  the  card-table  a  glamour  in  her 
eyes  which  it  could  never  otherwise  have  possessed.  Mrs. 
Sangrail  was  almost  equally  devoted  to  her  card  winnings, 
but  the  prospect  of  conveniently  warehousing  her  offspring 
for  six  days,  and  incidentally  saving  his  railway  fare  to 
the  north,  reconciled  her  to  the  sacrifice;  when  Clovis 
made  a  belated  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table  the  bar¬ 
gain  had  been  struck. 

“Just  think,”  said  Mrs.  Sangrail  sleepily;  “Lady  Bas¬ 
table  has  very  kindly  asked  you  to  stay  on  here  while  I 
go  to  the  MacGregors’.” 

Clovis  said  suitable  things  in  a  highly  unsuitable  manner, 
and  proceeded  to  make  punitive  expeditions  among  the 
breakfast  dishes  with  a  scowl  on  his  face  that  would  have 
driven  the  purr  out  of  a  peace  conference.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  that  had  been  concluded  behind  his  back  was  doubly 
distasteful  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  particularly 
wanted  to  teach  the  MacGregor  boys,  who  could  well  af¬ 
ford  the  knowledge,  how  to  play  poker-patience;  secondly. 
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the  Bastable  catering  was  of  the  kind  that  is  classified  as  a 
rude  plenty,  which  Clovis  translated  as  a  plenty  that  gives 
rise  to  rude  remarks.  Watching  him  from  behind  ostenta¬ 
tiously  sleepy  lids,  his  mother  realized,  in  the  light  of  long 
experience,  that  any  rejoicing  over  the  success  of  her 
manoeuvre  would  be  distinctly  premature.  It  was  one  thing 
to  fit  Clovis  into  a  convenient  niche  of  the  domestic  jig¬ 
saw  puzzle;  it  was  quite  another  matter  to  get  him  to  stay 
there. 

Lady  Bastable  was  wont  to  retire  in  state  to  the 
morning-room  immediately  after  breakfast  and  spend  a 
quiet  hour  in  skimming  through  the  papers;  they  were 
there,  so  she  might  as  well  get  their  money’s  worth  out  of 
them.  Politics  did  not  greatly  interest  her,  but  she  was 
obsessed  with  a  favourite  foreboding  that  one  of  these 
days  there  would  be  a  great  social  upheaval,  in  which 
everybody  would  be  killed  by  everybody  else.  “It  will  come 
sooner  than  we  think,”  she  would  observe  darkly;  a  mathe¬ 
matical  expert  of  exceptionally  high  powers  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  work  out  the  approximate  date  from  the 
slender  and  confusing  groundwork  which  this  asertion  af¬ 
forded. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  sight  of  Lady  Bastable 
enthroned  among  her  papers  gave  Clovis  the  hint  towards 
which  his  mind  had  been  groping  all  breakfast  time.  His 
mother  had  gone  upstairs  to  supervise  packing  operations, 
and  he  was  alone  on  the  ground-floor  with  his  hostess — and 
the  servants.  The  latter  were  the  key  to  the  situation. 
Bursting  wildly  into  the  kitchen  quarters,  Clovis  screamed 
a  frantic  though  strictly  non-committal  summons:  “Poor 
Lady  Bastable!  In  the  morning-room!  Oh,  quick!”  The 
next  moment  the  butler,  cook,  page-boy,  two  or  three 
maids,  and  a  gardener  who  had  happened  to  be  in  one  of 
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the  outer  kitchens  were  following  in  a  hot  scurry  after 
Clovis  as  he  headed  back  for  the  morning-room.  Lady 
Bastable  was  roused  from  the  world  of  newspaper  lore  by 
hearing  a  Japanese  screen  in  the  hall  go  down  with  a 
crash.  Then  the  door  leading  from  the  hall  flew  open  and 
her  young  guest  tore  madly  through  the  room,  shrieked  at 
her  in  passing,  “The  jacquerie!  They’re  on  us!”  and 
dashed  like  an  escaping  hawk  out  through  the  French 
window.  The  scared  mob  of  servants  burst  in  on  his  heels, 
the  gardener  still  clutching  the  sickle  with  which  he  had 
been  trimming  hedges,  and  the  impetus  of  their  headlong 
haste  carried  them,  slipping  and  sliding,  over  the  smooth 
parquet  flooring  towards  the  chair  where  their  mistress  sat 
in  panic-stricken  amazement.  If  she  had  had  a  moment 
granted  her  for  reflection  she  would  have  behaved,  as  she 
afterwards  explained,  with  considerable  dignity.  It  was 
probably  the  sickle  which  decided  her,  but  anyway  she  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  that  Clovis  had  given  her  through  the 
French  window,  and  ran  well  and  far  across  the  lawn 
before  the  eyes  of  her  astonished  retainers. 


Lost  dignity  is  not  a  possession  which  can  be  restored  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  and  both  Lady  Bastable  and  the  butler 
found  the  process  of  returning  to  normal  conditions  almost 
as  painful  as  a  slow  recovery  from  drowning.  A  jacquerie, 
even  if  carried  out  with  the  most  respectful  of  intentions, 
cannot  fail  to  leave  some  traces  of  embarrassment  behind 
it.  By  lunch-time,  however,  decorum  had  reasserted  itself 
with  enhanced  rigour  as  a  natural  rebound  from  its  recent 
overthrow,  and  the  meal  was  served  in  a  frigid  stateliness 
that  might  have  been  framed  on  a  Byzantine  model.  Half¬ 
way  through  its  duration  Mrs.  Sangrail  was  solemnly  pre- 
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seated  with  an  envelope  lying  on  a  silver  salver.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  cheque  for  forty-nine  shillings. 

The  MacGregor  boys  learned  how  to  play  poker- 
patience;  after  all,  they  could  afford  to. 


LATE  PARTY* 


By  Fleta  Campbell  Springer 

WHAT  time  is  your  young  man  coming?” 

Pat  Dering  took  his  after-dinner  coffee  from 
the  proffered  tray,  and  sank  comfortably  into  the  divan 
facing  his  wife  across  the  fire. 

“Oh,  not  until  after  nine,”  said  Sylvia,  putting  down 
her  own  cup  to  reach  for  a  cigarette. 

He  got  up  and  held  a  lighted  match  for  her. 

“Late  party?”  he  asked  companionably. 

“I  suppose  so,”  she  said.  “Is  yours?” 

He  made  a  characteristic  gesture,  half  shrug,  half  good 
natured  grimace,  as  if  to  say  that  all  his  parties  were. 

The  Derings  had  dined  alone,  which  was  unusual.  Not 
that  they  disliked  dining  alone.  They  had  had  in  fact  a 
very  jolly  little  dinner;  you  wouldn’t  have  known  they 
were  married  at  all.  But  simply  that  there  was  so  seldom 
a  night  when  they  were  not  both  dining  somewhere  else. 
Now  and  then  it  happened  that  they  met  at  the  same  party, 
in  which  case  they  greeted  each  other  as  the  very  good 
friends  they  were.  “Hello,  Sylvia.”  “Hello,  Pat.”  For  in 
the  Derings’  set  all  husbands  and  wives  were  the  best  of 
friends.  It  was  as  bad  form  for  husbands  and  wives  to 
quarrel  as  it  was  for  them  to  go  about  together  publicly, 

*  Reprinted  from  Collier’s,  November  19,  1927,  by  special  per¬ 
mission  of  the  author. 
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like  Siamese  twins,  or  mutual  suspects  who  couldn’t  be 
trusted  apart.  In  short,  they  were  civilized. 

Handsome,  amiable  Pat  Dering,  inquiring  idly  of  his 
charming  wife,  “What  time  is  your  young  man  coming.?”, 
did  not  think  of  asking  who  her  escort  was.  He  wouldn’t 
have  asked  another  woman,  and  it  would  have  been  equally 
impertinent  to  Sylvia,  whose  taste  was  always  to  be  relied 
upon.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  one  of  a  half  dozen  young 
men  he  could  name,  all  perfectly  acceptable.  She  hadn’t 
happened  to  mention  where  her  party  was,  just  as  he  hadn’t 
mentioned  his.  Instead,  as  they  sat  and  smoked  their  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  had  their  coffee,  they  exchanged  amusing  bits  of 
gossip  about  people  they  knew,  he  complimented  her  on 
her  gown,  and  she  told  him  he  was  looking  very  fit  him¬ 
self.  And  presently  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  he 
must  go. 

“Sorry,”  he  said,  “but  I’ve  got  a  theatre  first.” 

“Run  along  then,  or  you’ll  be  late.”  She  glanced  at  the 
tiny  jewelled  dial  on  her  wrist,  tapped  back  a  little  bored 
yawn,  and  took  up  a  magazine. 

From  the  hall,  on  his  way  out,  he  called  “Goodnight, 
my  dear.  Amuse  yourself!” 

And  she  called  back,  “Thanks.  Goodnight,  old  thing!” 

He  was  off,  leaving  Sylvia  to  wait  for  her  young  man. 

A  little  over  an  hour  later,  a  taxi  stopped  before  the 
Derings’  apartment  house,  and  a  man  in  evening  dress  got 
out.  He  looked  up  at  the  fifth  floor  windows  of  the  Dering 
living-room,  and  perceived  them  to  be  dark.  Whereupon 
he  dismissed  the  taxi,  and  went  in.  The  man  was  Mr.  Pat 
Dering,  and  the  hour  was  a  quarter  to  ten.  He  did  not 
wait  for  the  elevator,  but  slipped  quietly  up  the  stairs. 

He  might  have  been  a  thief,  so  stealthily  he  let  himself 
into  his  own  apartment,  and  crossed  the  dimly  lighted  foyer 
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hall.  In  the  deserted  living-room  he  turned  on  the  lights, 
and  carefully  pulled  the  shades. 

With  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  he  divested  himself  of  hat 
and  coat,  lighted  a  cigarette,  went  to  the  small  table  bear¬ 
ing  a  tray  of  liqueurs,  poured  out  a  cognac,  and  deposited 
it  on  the  reading  table  beside  the  lamp.  Then  going  across 
to  the  bookshelves,  he  selected  from  an  imposing  fifteen- 
volume  set  de  luxe  a  single  large  and  ponderous  volume, 
which  he  carried  back  to  the  reading  table,  and,  settling 
himself  in  an  easy  chair  with  his  feet  on  another,  he 
propped  the  tome  against  his  knees,  and  opened  it. 

For  a  long  time  he  gazed  at  a  full  page  color  plate 
which  bore  the  inscription  “Mallard  Duck.”  He  con¬ 
templated  this  painstakingly  realistic  and  not  particularly 
thrilling  picture  as  if  it  held  for  him  some  strange  aesthetic 
fascination.  Then,  shifting  to  the  text  on  the  opposite  page, 
he  began  to  read: 

“It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  salt  water  ducks  rise  higher 
when  passing  over  a  neck  of  land.  I  observed  while  hunting  in 
Louisiana  in  the  winter  of  1872  that  fresh  water  ducks  .  .  .” 

He  reached  over,  took  a  slow  sip  of  his  cognac,  sank 
deeper  into  his  chair,  and  with  another  deep  sigh,  this  time 
of  utter  contentment,  continued  to  read. 

The  room  was  very  still.  The  servants  had  long  ago 
gone  to  their  quarters  on  an  upper  floor.  Pat  Dering  had 
not  slept  more  than  three  hours  the  night  before.  And  pres¬ 
ently  the  silence  and  the  solitude  began  to  have  their  eflrect. 
He  nodded,  yawned  slowly  and  luxuriously,  stretched  to 
the  tips  of  his  toes,  to  his  finger  ends.  Then  he  gently 
closed  the  book,  holding  a  finger  between  the  pages  to  mark 
his  place.  He  had  decided  to  go  to  bed.  He  would  take  the 
book  along  and  read  himself  to  sleep. 
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It  was  one  of  those  long  New  York  apartments  that  run 
the  length  of  the  house,  with  the  bedrooms  at  the  rear.  As 
he  went  down  the  darkened  hall,  he  was  startled  to  see  a 
thread  of  light  under  the  door  of  his  wife’s  room.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  at  once  that  Sylvia  had  forgotten  to  put  out 
the  light,  or  that  the  maid  had  forgotten  it  after  turning 
down  the  bed.  He  would  go  in  and  put  it  out.  No  use  to  let 
it  burn. 

Nevertheless  he  gripped  the  heavy  volume  a  little  more 
firmly  as,  stepping  soundlessly  forward,  he  abruptly  pushed 
open  the  door.  And  there,  cosily  in  bed,  was  Sylvia,  propped 
up  on  her  pillows,  reading  a  book. 

Their  expressions  were  identical.  They  resembled  noth¬ 
ing  so  much  as  the  slowly  changing  expressions  of  two 
actors  in  a  close-up  cinema  test,  required  to  portray,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  called  out  orders  of  the  director,  and  by 
means  of  facial  expression  only,  the  successive  emotions  of 
Astonishment,  Guilt,  Accusation,  Defense, — and  finally  to 
merge  all  these  expressions  into  a  gradually  dawning  smile. 

Sylvia  was  first  to  find  her  voice. 

“You’re  home  a  little  early,  aren’t  you.?”  she  sweetly, 
neatly  asked. 

For  answer  he  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed.  “I  thought  you  were  going  to  a  party.” 

“I  thought  you  were,”  she  said. 

He  fixed  her  with  an  accusing  eye.  “You  don’t  mean  to 
tell  me  you  hadn’t  any  party?” 

“Hadn’t  you?” 

And  then  they  both  began  to  laugh.  They  shook  the  bed 
with  laughter,  as  they  hadn’t  laughed  for  years.  And 
neither  of  them  noticed  how  the  code  of  years  was  shat¬ 
tered  when  she  sat  up  suddenly  to  ask,  “Where  did  you  go 
tonight?  You  went  somewhere y  you  know.” 
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And  how  like  any  guileless  husband  he  replied;  “I  just 
rode  around  the  park  and  back.” 

“I  do  believe,”  said  Sylvia,  “that  we  might  have  some 
tastes  in  common,  Pat.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “if  we’re  discreet  about  it,  I  don’t  see 
anything  wrong  in  our  seeing  something  of  each  other  now 
and  then.” 


JHE  DECORATION* 

By  Anton  Tchekoff 

T  EO  PUSTIAKOFF,  a  teacher  in  a  military  school, 
-L/  lived  next  door  to  his  friend  Lieutenant  Ledentsoff. 
Toward  him  he  bent  his  steps  one  New  Year’s  morning. 

The  thing  is  this,  Grisha,”  he  said  after  the  customary 
New  Year’s  greetings  had  passed  between  them,  “I 
wouldn’t  trouble  you  unless  it  were  on  very  important 
business.  Won’t  you  please  lend  me  your  Order  of  St. 
Stanislas  for  to-day?  You  see,  I  am  dining  at  Spitchkin, 
the  merchant’s;  you  know  what  that  old  wretch  Spitchkin 
is;  he  simply  worships  a  decoration,  and  any  one  who 
doesn’t  sport  something  round  his  neck  or  in  his  button¬ 
hole  is  pretty  nearly  a  scoundrel  in  his  opinion.  Besides,  he 
has  two  daughters,  Anastasia,  you  know,  and  Zina.  I  ask 
you  as  a  friend — you  understand,  don’t  you,  old  man?  Let 
me  have  it,  I  implore  you.” 

Pustiakoff  uttered  all  this  stammering  and  blushing  and 
glancing  apprehensively  at  the  door.  The  lieutenant  scolded 
a  bit  and  then  gave  his  consent. 

At  two  o’clock  Pustiakoff  drove  to  the  Spitchkins’  in  a 
cab,  and,  unbuttoning  his  fur  coat  as  he  drove,  looked  down 
at  his  chest.  There  shone  the  gold  and  gleamed  the  enamel 
of  the  borrowed  decoration. 

*From  Stories  of  Russian  Life.  Copyright,  1914,  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with, 
the  publishers. 
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“Somehow,  one  seems  to  feel  more  self-respecting,” 
thought  the  teacher,  clearing  his  throat.  “Here’s  a  trifle  not 
worth  more  than  five  roubles,  and  yet  what  a  furor  it  will 
create !  ” 

On  reaching  Spitchkin’s  house  he  threw  open  his  coat 
and  slowly  paid  off  the  cabman.  The  man,  so  it  seemed  to 
him,  was  petrified  at  the  sight  of  his  epaulets,  his  but¬ 
tons,  and  his  decorations.  Pustiakoff  coughed  with  self- 
satisfaction  and  entered  the  house.  As  he  took  off  his  coat 
in  the  hall  he  looked  into  the  dining-room.  There,  at  the 
long  table,  sat  fifteen  people  at  dinner.  He  heard  talking 
and  the  clattering  of  dishes. 

“Who  rang  the  bell?”  he  heard  the  host  ask.  “Why, 
it’s  you,  Pustiakoff!  Come  in!  You’re  a  little  bit  late,  but 
no  matter;  we  have  only  just  sat  down.” 

Pustiakoff  puffed  out  his  chest,  threw  up  his  head,  and, 
rubbing  his  hands  together,  entered  the  room.  But  there 
something  perfectly  terrible  met  his  sight.  At  the  table 
next  to  Zina  sat  his  colleague,  the  French  teacher  Trem- 
blant.  To  let  the  Frenchman  see  the  decoration  would  be 
to  expose  himself  to  a  host  of  the  most  disagreeable  ques¬ 
tions,  to  disgrace  himself  forever,  to  ruin  his  reputation. 
Pustiakoff’s  first  impulse  was  to  tear  it  off  or  else  to  rush 
from  the  room,  but  it  was  tightly  sewn  on,  and  retreat  was 
now  out  of  the  question.  Hastily  covering  the  decoration 
with  his  right  hand,  he  bowed  awkwardly  to  the  company 
and,  without  shaking  hands  with  anyone,  dropped  heavily 
into  an  empty  chair.  This  happened  to  be  exactly  opposite 
his  colleague,  the  Frenchman. 

“He  must  have  been  drinking,”  thought  Spitchkin,  see¬ 
ing  him  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

A  plate  of  soup  was  put  before  Pustiakoff.  He  took  up 
his  spoon  with  his  left  hand,  but,  remembering  that  one 
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cant  eat  with  one’s  left  hand  in  polite  society,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  already  had  dinner  and  was  not  at  all 
hungr}". 

“Merci  I-I — have  already  eaten,”  he  stammered.  “I 
went  to  call  on  my  uncle  Elegeff  the  priest,  and  he  begged 
me — to — to  have  dinner.” 

The  soul  of  Pustiakoff  was  filled  with  agony  and  vexa¬ 
tion,  his  soup  exhaled  the  most  delicious  aroma,  and  an 
extraordinarily  appetising  steam  rose  from  the  boiled 
sturgeon.  The  teacher  tried  to  set  his  right  hand  free  by 
covering  the  decoration  with  his  left,  but  this  was  too  in¬ 
convenient. 

“They  would  be  sure  to  catch  sight  of  it,”  he  thought, 

and  my  arm  would  be  stretched  right  across  my  chest  as 
if  I  were  about  to  sing  a  song.  Lord!  If  only  this  meal 
might  soon  be  over!  I  shall  go  and  have  dinner  at  the 
tavern.” 

At  the  end  of  the  third  course  he  glanced  timidly  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  the  Frenchman.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  Tremblant,  too,  was  overcome  with  embarrassment; 
he  kept  looking  at  him  and  was  not  eating  anything,  either. 
As  their  glances  met  they  became  still  more  confused  and 
dropped  their  eyes  to  their  empty  plates. 

“He  must  have  seen  it,  the  beast!”  thought  Pustiakoff. 
“I  can  see  by  his  ugly  face  that  he  has!  The  wretch  is  a 
sneak  and  will  report  it  to  the  director  tomorrow.” 

The  hosts  and  their  guests  finished  a  fourth  course  and 
then,  as  fate  would  have  it,  a  fifth. 

A  tall  man  with  wide,  hairy  nostrils,  a  hooked  nose,  and 
eyes  that  were  by  nature  half  closed  rose  from  his  seat. 
He  smoothed  his  hair  and  began: 

“I — er — I — er — propose  that  we  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  ladies  here  present!” 
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The  diners  rose  noisily  and  took  up  their  glasses.  A 
mighty  “hurrah!”  filled  the  house.  The  ladies  smiled  and 
held  out  their  glasses.  Pustiakoff  got  up  and  took  his  in  his 
left  hand. 

“PustiakofiF,  may  I  trouble  you  to  pass  this  to  the  lady 
next  you.^”  said  some  man,  handing  him  a  glass.  “Make 
her  drink  it!” 

This  time,  to  his  unspeakable  horror,  PustiakofiF  found 
himself  obliged  to  bring  his  right  hand  into  action.  The 
decoration,  with  its  crumpled  red  ribbon,  glittered  as  it  saw 
the  light  at  last.  The  teacher  turned  pale,  dropped  his  head, 
and  threw  a  terrified  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
Frenchman.  The  latter  was  looking  at  him  with  wonder¬ 
ing,  curious  eyes.  A  sly  smile  curved  his  lips  and  the  em¬ 
barrassment  faded  from  his  face. 

“Monsieur  Tremblant,”  said  the  host,  “pass  the  bottle, 
if  you  please.” 

Tremblant  stretched  out  his  hand  irresolutely  toward 
the  bottle,  and — oh,  rapture!  Pustiakoff  saw  a  decoration 
on  his  breast!  And  it  was  not  just  a  plain  St.  Stanislas,  it 
was  actually  the  Order  of  St.  Anne!  So  the  Frenchman, 
too,  had  been  duping  them!  Pustiakoff  collapsed  in  his  chair 
and  laughed  with  delight.  There  was  no  need  now  to 
conceal  his  decoration!  Both  were  guilty  of  the  same  sin; 
neither  could  give  the  other  away. 

“Ah-hem !  ”  roared  Spitchkin  as  his  eyes  caught  the 
Order  of  St.  Stanislas  on  the  teacher’s  breast. 

“Yes,”  said  Pustiakoff,  “it’s  a  strange  thing,  Tremblant, 
how  few  presentations  were  made  these  holidays.  You  and 
I  are  the  only  ones  of  all  that  crowd  that  have  been 
decorated.  A  re-mark-able  thing!” 

Tremblant  nodded  gaily  and  proudly  exhibited  the  left 
lapel  of  his  coat  on  which  flaunted  the  Order  of  St.  Anne. 
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After  dinner  Pustiakoff  made  the  round  of  all  the  rooms 
and  showed  his  decoration  to  the  young  ladies.  His  heart 
was  easy  and  light  even  if  hunger  did  pinch  him  a  bit  at 
the  waist-line. 

If  I  had  only  known,”  he  thought,  looking  enviously 
2t  Tremblant  chatting  with  Spitchkin  on  the  subject  of 
decorations,  “I  would  have  gone  higher  and  swiped  a 
Vladimir.  “Oh,  why  didn’t  I  have  more  sense!” 

This  was  the  only  thought  that  tormented  him.  Other¬ 
wise  he  was  perfectly  happy. 


A  NAUGHTY  BOY* 


Bv  Anton  Tchekoff 

IVAN  LAPKIN,  a  youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  and  Anna 
Zamblitskaya,  a  girl  with  a  tip-tilted  nose,  descended 
the  steep  river  bank  and  took  their  seats  on  a  bench  at  its 
foot.  The  bench  stood  at  the  water’s  edge  in  a  thicket  of 
young  willows.  It  was  a  lovely  spot.  Sitting  there,  one  was 
hidden  from  all  the  world  and  observed  only  by  fish  and 
the  daddy-long-legs  that  skimmed  like  lightning  across  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  young  people  were  armed  with 
fishing-rods,  nets,  cans  containing  worms,  and  other  fishing 
appurtenances.  They  sat  down  on  the  bench  and  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  fish. 

“I  am  glad  that  we  are  alone  at  last,”  began  Lapkin 
glancing  behind  him.  “When  first  I  saw  you — you’ve  got 
a  bite! — I  realized  at  last  the  reason  for  my  existence.  I 
knew  that  you  were  the  idol  at  whose  feet  I  was  to  lay  the 
whole  of  an  honourable  and  industrious  life — that’s  a  big 
one  biting!  On  seeing  you  I  fell  in  love  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  I  fell  madly  in  love! — Don’t  pull  yet,  let  it  bite  a 
little  longer! — Tell  me,  dearest,  I  beg  you,  if  I  may 
aspire,  not  to  a  return  of  my  affection — no,  I  am  not 
worthy  of  that,  I  dare  not  even  dream  of  it — but  tell  me 
if  I  may  aspire  to — pull!”  With  a  shriek,  Anna  jerked  the 

*  From  Russian  Silhouettes.  Copyright,  1915,  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 
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arm  that  held  the  fishing  rod  into  the  air;  a  little  silvery- 
green  fish  dangled  glistening  in  the  sunlight. 

“Goodness  gracious,  it’s  a  perch!  Oh,  oh,  be  quick,  it’s 
coming  off  1  ” 

The  perch  fell  off  the  hook,  flopped  across  the  grass  to¬ 
ward  its  native  element,  and  splashed  into  the  water. 

Somehow,  while  pursuing  it,  Lapkin  accidentally  seized 
Anna’s  hand  instead  of  the  fish  and  accidentally  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.  Anna  pulled  it  away,  but  it  was  too  late,  their 
lips  accidentally  met  in  a  kiss.  It  all  happened  accidentally. 
A  second  kiss  succeeded  the  first,  and  then  followed  vows 
and  the  plighting  of  troth.  Happy  moments!  But  perfect 
bliss  does  not  exist  on  earth,  it  often  bears  a  poison  in  it¬ 
self,  or  else  is  poisoned  by  some  outside  circumstance.  So 
it  was  in  this  case.  When  the  young  people  had  exchanged 
kisses  they  heard  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter.  They  looked 
at  the  river  in  stupefaction;  before  them,  up  to  his  waist 
in  water,  stood  a  naked  boy:  it  was  Kolia,  Anna’s  school¬ 
boy  brother!  He  stood  there  smiling  maliciously,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  young  people. 

“Aha!  You’re  kissing  one  another,  are  you?  All  right, 
I’ll  tell  mamma!” 

“I  hope  that,  as  an  honourable  boy — ”  faltered  Lapkin, 
blushing.  “To  spy  on  us  is  mean,  but  to  sneak  is  low,  base, 
vile.  I  am  sure  that,  as  a  good  and  honourable  boy,  you — ” 

“Give  me  a  rouble  and  I  won’t  say  anything!”  answered 
the  honourable  boy.  “If  you  don’t,  I’ll  tell  on  you — ” 

Lapkin  took  a  rouble  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to 
Kolia.  The  boy  seized  it  in  his  wet  hand,  whistled,  and 
swam  away.  The  young  couple  exchanged  no  more  kisses 
on  that  occasion. 

Next  day  Lapkin  brought  Kolia  a  box  of  paints  from 
town  and  a  ball;  his  sister  gave  him  all  her  old  pill-boxes. 
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They  next  had  to  present  him  with  a  set  of  studs  with  little 
dogs’  heads  on  them.  The  bad  boy  obviously  relished  the 
game  and  began  spying  on  them  so  as  to  get  more  presents. 
Wherever  Lapkin  and  Anna  went,  there  he  went  too.  He 
never  left  them  to  themselves  for  a  moment. 

“The  little  wretch!”  muttered  Lapkin  grinding  his 
teeth.  “So  young  and  yet  so  great  a  rascal!  What  will  be¬ 
come  of  us?” 

All  through  the  month  of  June  Kolia  tormented  the  un¬ 
happy  lovers.  He  threatened  them  with  betrayal,  he  spied 
on  them,  and  then  demanded  presents;  he  could  not  get 
enough,  and  at  last  began  talking  of  a  watch.  The  watch 
was  given  him. 

Once  during  dinner,  while  the  waffles  were  on  the 
table,  he  burst  out  laughing,  winked,  and  said  to  Lapkin: 

“Shall  I  tell  them,  eh?” 

Lapkin  blushed  furiously,  and  put  his  napkin  into  his 
mouth  instead  of  a  waffle.  Anna  jumped  up  from  the 
table  and  ran  into  another  room. 

The  young  people  remained  in  this  situation  until  the 
end  of  August  when  the  day  at  last  came  on  which  Lap¬ 
kin  proposed  for  Anna’s  hand.  Oh,  what  a  joyful  day  it 
was!  No  sooner  had  he  spoken  with  his  sweetheart’s  parents 
and  obtained  their  consent  to  his  suit,  than  Lapkin  rushed 
into  the  garden  in  search  of  Kolia.  He  nearly  wept  with 
exultation  on  finding  him,  and  caught  the  wicked  boy  by 
the  ear.  Anna  came  running  up,  too,  looking  for  Kolia, 
and  seized  him  by  the  other  ear.  The  pleasure  depicted 
on  the  faces  of  the  lovers  when  Kolia  wept  and  begged 
for  mercy  was  well  worth  seeing. 

“Dear,  good,  sweet  angels,  I  won’t  do  it  again!  Ouch, 
ouch!  Forgive  me!”  Kolia  implored  them. 
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They  confessed  afterward  that  during  all  their  court¬ 
ship  they  had  never  once  experienced  such  bliss,  such 
thrilling  rapture,  as  they  did  during  those  few  moments 
when  they  were  pulling  the  ears  of  that  wicked  boy. 


OUT  OF  SORTS  * 


By  Anton  Tchekoff 

OIMON  PRATCHKIN,  a  commissioner  of  the  rural 
^  police,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  floor  of  his 
room  trying  to  smother  a  host  of  disagreeable  sensations. 
He  had  gone  to  see  the  chief  of  police  on  business  the  eve¬ 
ning  before,  and  had  unexpectedly  sat  down  to  a  game 
of  cards  at  which  he  had  lost  eight  roubles.  The  amount 
was  a  trifle,  but  the  demons  of  greed  and  avarice  were 
whispering  in  his  ear  the  accusation  that  he  was  a  spend¬ 
thrift. 

“Eight  roubles — a  mere  nothing!”  cried  Pratchkin,  try'- 
ing  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  demons.  “People  often  lose 
more  than  that  without  minding  it  at  all.  Besides,  money 
is  made  to  spend.  One  trip  to  the  factory,  one  visit  to 
Piloff’s  tavern,  and  eight  roubles  would  have  been  a  drop 
in  a  bucket!” 

“It  Is  winter;  horse  and  peasant — ” 

monotonously  murmured  Pratchkin’s  son  Vania,  in  the 
next  room. 

“Down  the  road  triumphant  go — triumphant  go — ” 

“Triumphant!”  Pratchkin  went  on,  pursuing  the  train 
of  his  thoughts.  “If  he  had  been  stuck  for  a  dozen  roubles 

*  From  Russian  Silhouettes.  Copyright,  1915,  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  publishers. 
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he  wouldn’t  have  been  so  triumphant!  What  is  he  so  trium¬ 
phant  about?  Let  him  pay  his  debts  on  time!  Eight  roubles 
— what  a  trifle!  That’s  not  eight  thousand  roubles.  One 
can  always  win  eight  roubles  back  again.” 

“And  the  pony  trots  his  swiftest 
For  he  feels  the  coming  snow — 

For  he  feels  the  coming  snow.” 

“Well,  he  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  go  at  a  gallop,  would 
he?  Was  he  supposed  to  be  a  race-horse?  He  was  a  hack, 
a  broken-down  old  hack!  Foolish,  drunken  peasants  al¬ 
ways  want  to  go  at  breakneck  speed,  and  then,  when  they 
fall  into  an  ice-hole,  or  down  a  precipice,  someone  has  to 
haul  them  out  and  doctor  them.  If  I  had  my  way,  I’d 
prescribe  a  kind  of  turpentine  for  them  that  they  wouldn’t 
forget  in  a  hurry!  And  why  did  I  lead  a  low  card?  If  I 
had  led  the  ace  of  clubs,  I  wouldn’t  have  fallen  into  a 
hole  myself — ” 

“O’er  the  furrows  soft  and  crumbling 
Flies  the  sleigh  so  free  and  wild — 

O’er  the  furrows  soft  and  crumbling — ” 

“Crumbling — crumbling  furrows — what  stuflF  that  is! 
People  will  let  those  writers  scribble  anything.  It  was  that 
ten-spot  that  made  all  the  trouble.  Why  the  devil  did  it 
have  to  turn  up  just  at  that  moment?” 

“When  a  little  boy  comes  tumbling — comes  tumbling 
Down  the  road ;  a  merry  child — a  merry  child.” 

“If  the  boy  was  running  he  must  have  been  overeating 
himself  and  been  naughty.  Parents  never  will  put  their 
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children  to  work.  Instead  of  playing,  that  boy  ought  to 
have  been  splitting  kindling,  or  reading  the  Bible — and  I 
hadn’t  the  sense  to  come  away!  What  an  ass  I  was  to  stay 
after  supper!  Why  didn’t  I  have  my  meal  and  go  home?” 

“At  the  window  stands  his  mother. 

Shakes  her  finger — shakes  her  finger  at  the  boy — ” 

“She  shakes  her  finger  at  him,  does  she?  The  trouble 
with  her  is,  She  is  too  lazy  to  go  out-of-doors  and  punish 
him.  She  ought  to  catch  him  by  his  little  coat  and  give 
him  a  good  spanking.  It  would  do  him  more  good  than 
shaking  her  finger  at  him.  If  she  doesn’t  take  care,  he  will 
grow  up  to  be  drunkard.  Who  wrote  that?”  asked  Pratch- 
kin  aloud. 

“Pushkin,  papa.” 

“Pushkin?  H’m.  What  an  ass  he  is!  People  like  that 
simply  write  without  knowing  themselves  what  they  are 
saying.” 

“Papa,  here’s  a  peasant  with  a  load  of  flour!”  cried 
Vania. 

“Let  someone  take  charge  of  it!” 

The  arrival  of  the  flour  failed  to  cheer  Pratchkin.  The 
more  he  tried  to  console  himself,  the  more  poignant  grew 
his  sense  of  loss,  and  he  regretted  those  eight  roubles  as 
keenly  as  if  they  had  in  reality  been  eight  thousand.  When 
Vania  finished  studying  his  lesson  and  silence  fell,  Pratch¬ 
kin  was  standing  gloomily  at  the  window,  his  mournful 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  snowdrifts  in  the  garden.  But  the 
sight  of  the  snowdrifts  only  opened  wider  the  wound  in 
his  breast.  They  reminded  him  of  yesterday’s  expedition  to 
the  chief  of  police.  His  spleen  rose  and  embittered  his  heart. 
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The  need  to  vent  his  sorrow  reached  such  a  pitch  that  it 
would  brook  no  delay.  He  could  endure  it  no  longer. 

“Vania!”  he  shouted.  “Come  here  and  let  me  whip  you 
for  breaking  that  window-pane  yesterday !  ” 


THE  OLD  PUPIL* 


By  W.  M.  Thackeray 


S  I  came  into  the  playgrounds  this  morning,  I  saw  a 


^  ^  dashing  young  fellow  with  a  tanned  face  and  a 
blond  moustache,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
green  arm-in-arm  with  Champion  Major,  and  followed 
by  a  little  crowd  of  boys. 

They  were  talking  of  old  times  evidently.  ‘What  had 
become  of  Irvine  and  Smith?’ — ‘Where  was  Bill  Harris 
and  Jones:  not  Squinny  Jones,  but  Cockey  Jones?’ — and 
so  forth.  The  gentleman  was  no  stranger;  he  was  an  old 
pupil  evidently,  come  to  see  if  any  of  his  old  comrades  re¬ 
mained,  and  to  revisit  the  cart  luogi  of  his  youth. 

Champion  was  evidently  proud  of  his  arm-fellow.  He 
espied  his  brother,  young  Champion,  and  introduced  him. 
‘Come  here,  sir,’  he  called.  ‘The  young  ’un  wasn’t  here  in 
your  time,  Davison.’  ‘Pat,  sir,’  said  he,  ‘this  is  Captain 
Davison,  one  of  Birch’s  boys.  Ask  him  who  was  among  the 
first  in  the  lines  at  Sobraon?’ 

Pat’s  face  kindled  up  as  he  looked  Davison  full  in  the 
face,  and  held  out  his  hand.  Old  Champion  and  Davison 
both  blushed.  The  infantry  set  up  a  ‘Hurray!  hurray! 
hurray!’  Champion  leading,  and  waving  his  wideawake.  I 
protest  that  the  scene  did  one  good  to  witness.  Here  was 
the  hero  and  cock  of  the  school  come  back  to  see  his  old 
haunts  and  cronies.  He  had  always  remembered  them. 

*  From  Doctor  Birch  and  His  Young  Friends. 
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Since  he  had  seen  them  last,  he  had  faced  death  and 
achieved  honour.  But  for  my  dignity  I  would  have  shied 
up  my  hat  too. 

With  a  resolute  step,  and  his  arm  still  linked  in  Cham¬ 
pion’s,  Captain  Davison  now  advanced,  followed  by  a  wake 
of  little  boys,  to  that  corner  of  the  green  where  Mrs.  Bug¬ 
gies  has  her  tart-stand. 

‘Hullo,  Mother  Ruggles!  don’t  you  remember  me?’ 
he  said,  and  shook  her  by  the  hand. 

‘Lor’,  if  it  ain’t  Davison  Major!’  she  said.  ‘Well,  Davi¬ 
son  Major,  you  owe  me  fourpence  for  two  sausage-rolls 
from  when  you  went  away.’ 

Davison  laughed,  and  all  the  little  crew  of  boys  set  up 
a  similar  chorus. 

‘I  buy  the  whole  shop,’  he  said.  ‘Now,  young’uns — eat 
away !  ’ 

Then  there  was  such  a  ‘Hurray!  hurray!’  as  surprised 
the  former  cheer  in  loudness.  Everybody  engaged  in  it 
except  Piggy  Duff,  who  made  an  instant  dash  at  the  three- 
cornered  puffs,  but  was  stopped  by  Champion,  who  said 
there  should  be  a  fair  distribution.  And  so  there  was,  and 
no  one  lacked,  neither  of  raspberry  open  tarts,  nor  of  mel¬ 
lifluous  bulls’-eyes,  nor  of  polonies,  beautiful  to  the  sight 
and  taste. 

The  hurraying  brought  out  the  Doctor  himself,  who  put 
his  hand  up  to  his  spectacles  and  started  when  he  saw  the 
old  pupil.  Each  blushed  when  he  recognised  the  other;  for 
seven  years  ago  they  had  parted  not  good  friends. 

‘What — Davison?’  the  Doctor  said,  with  a  tremulous 
voice.  ‘God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow!’ — and  they  shook 
hands.  ‘A  half-holiday,  of  course,  boys,’  he  added,  and 
there  was  another  hurray:  there  was  to  be  no  end  to  the 
cheering  that  day. 
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‘How’s — how’s  the  family,  sir?’  Captain  Davison  asked. 

‘Come  in  and  see.  Flora’s  grown  quite  a  lady.  Dine  with 
us,  of  course.  Champion  Major,  come  to  dinner  at  five.  Mr. 
Titmarsh,  the  pleasure  of  your  company?’  The  Doctor 
swung  open  the  garden-gate:  the  old  master  and  pupil  en¬ 
tered  the  house  reconciled. 

I  thought  I  would  just  peep  into  Miss  Raby’s  room,  and 
tell  her  of  this  event.  She  was  working  away  at  her  linen 
there,  as  usual  quiet  and  cheerful. 

‘You  should  put  up,’  I  said  with  a  smile;  ‘the  Doctor 
has  given  us  a  half-holiday.’ 

‘I  never  have  holidays,’  Miss  Raby  replied. 

Then  I  told  her  of  the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed,  of 
the  arrival  of  the  old  pupil,  the  purchase  of  the  tarts,  the 
proclamation  of  the  holiday,  and  the  shouts  of  the  boys  of 
‘Hurray,  Davison!’ 

*Who  is  it!’  cried  out  Miss  Raby,  starting  and  turning  as 
white  as  a  sheet. 

I  told  her  it  was  Captain  Davison  from  India,  and 
described  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  Captain. 
When  I  had  finished  speaking,  she  asked  me  to  go  and  get 
her  a  glass  of  water;  she  felt  unwell.  But  she  was  gone 
when  I  came  back  with  the  water. 


I  know  all  now.  After  sitting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  the  Doctor,  who  attributed  his  guest’s  uneasiness  no 
doubt  to  his  desire  to  see  Miss  Laura  Birch,  Davison  started 
up  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  Miss  Raby.  ‘You  remember, 
sir,  how  kind  she  was  to  my  little  brother,’  he  said.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Doctor,  with  a  look  of  surprise  that  anybody 
should  want  to  see  Miss  Raby,  said  she  was  in  the  little 
schoolroom;  whither  the  Captain  went,  knowing  the  way 
from  old  times. 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Miss  B.  and  Miss  Z.  re¬ 
turned  from  a  drive  with  Plantagenet  Gaunt  in  their  one- 
horse  fly,  and  being  informed  of  Davison’s  arrival,  and 
that  he  was  closeted  with  Miss  Raby  in  the  little  school¬ 
room,  of  course  made  for  that  apartment  at  once.  I  was 
coming  into  it  from  the  other  door.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  she  had  drunk  the  water. 

This  is  what  both  parties  saw.  The  two  were  in  this 
very  attitude.  ‘Well,  upon  my  word!’  cries  out  Miss  Zoe. 
But  Davison  did  not  let  go  his  holdj  and  Miss  Raby’s  head 
only  sank  down  on  his  hand. 

‘You  must  get  another  governess,  sir,  for  the  little  boys,’ 
Frank  Davison  said  to  the  Doctor.  ‘Anny  Raby  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  come  with  me.’ 

You  may  suppose  I  shut  to  the  door  on  my  side.  And 
when  I  returned  to  the  little  schoolroom,  it  was  blank  and 
empty.  Ever)Eody  was  gone.  I  could  hear  the  boys  shout¬ 
ing  at  play  in  the  green  outside.  The  glass  of  water  was 
on  the  table,  where  I  had  placed  it.  I  took  it  and  drank  it 
myself,  to  the  health  of  Anny  Raby  and  her  husband.  It 
was  rather  a  choker. 


WHAT  SOMETIMES  HAPPENS  IN  OUR 
STREET  * 


By  W.  M.  Thackeray 

IT  was  before  old  Hunkington’s  house  that  the  mutes 
were  standing,  as  I  passed  and  saw  this  group  at  the 
door.  The  charity-boy  with  the  hoop  is  the  son  of  the 
jolly-looking  mute;  he  admires  his  father,  who  admires 
himself  too,  in  those  bran-new  sables.  The  other  infants 
are  the  spawn  of  the  alleys  about  Our  Street.  Only  the 
parson  and  the  typhus  fever  visit  those  mysterious  haunts, 
which  lie  couched  about  our  splendid  houses  like  Lazarus 
at  the  threshold  of  Dives. 

Those  little  ones  come  crawling  abroad  in  the  sunshine, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  beadles,  and  the  horror  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  people  in  the  street.  They  will  bring  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession  anon,  when  the  grand  omnibus 
with  the  feathers,  and  the  fine  coaches  with  the  long-tailed 
black  horse,  and  the  gentlemen’s  private  carriages  with 
the  shutters  up,  pass  along  to  Saint  Waltheof’s. 

You  can  hear  the  slow  bell  tolling  clear  in  the  sunshine 
already,  mingling  with  the  crowing  of  Punch,  who  is 
passing  down  the  street  with  his  show;  and  the  two  musics 
make  a  queer  medley. 

Not  near  so  many  people,  I  remark,  engage  Punch  now 
as  in  the  good  old  times.  I  suppose  our  quarter  is  growing 
too  genteel  for  him. 

*  From  Our  Street. 
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Miss  Bridget  Jones,  a  poor  curate’s  daughter  in  Wales, 
comes  into  all  Hunkington’s  property,  and  will  take  his 
name,  as  I  am  told.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  her  before.  I 
am  sure  Captain  Hunkington,  and  his  brother  Barnwell 
Hunkington,  must  wish  that  the  lucky  lady  had  never  been 
heard  of  to  the  present  day. 

But  they  will  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  they 
did  their  duty  by  their  uncle,  and  consoled  his  declining 
years.  It  was  but  last  month  that  Millwood  Hunkington 
(the  Captain)  sent  the  old  gentleman  a  service  of  plate; 
and  Mrs.  Barnwell  got  a  reclining  carriage  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  from  Hobbs  and  Dobb’s,  in  which  the  old  gentleman 
went  out  only  once. 

It  is  a  punishment  on  those  Hunkingtons,’  Miss  Clapper¬ 
claw  remarks:  ‘upon  those  people  who  have  been  always 
living  beyond  their  little  incomes,  and  always  speculating 
upon  what  the  old  man  would  leave  them,  and  always 
coaxing  him  with  presents  which  they  could  not  afford,  and 
he  did  not  want.  It  is  a  punishment  upon  those  Hunking¬ 
tons  to  be  so  disappointed.’ 

‘Think  of  giving  him  plate,’  Miss  C.  justly  says,  ‘who 
had  chests-full;  and  sending  him  a  carriage,  who  could 
afford  to  buy  all  Long  Acre.  And  everything  goes  to  Miss 
Jones  Hunkington.  I  wonder  will  she  give  the  things  back?’ 
Miss  Clapperclaw  asks.  ‘I  wouldn’t.’ 

And  indeed  I  don’t  think  Miss  Clapperclaw  would. 


THE  BLUE  ROOM  * 


By  Alfred  Rowberry  Williams 

I 

GREYMILL  house  stood  on  the  lower  edge  of  a 
steep  scarp  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  A  deep  swift¬ 
flowing  stream  babbled  its  turbulent  course  through  the 
grounds  of  the  house,  having  been  the  source  of  motive- 
power  for  the  demolished  mill  from  which  the  residence 
took  its  name,  and  also  the  supply  for  the  moat,  now  par¬ 
tially  filled  in  and  used  as  a  water-garden.  In  front  of  the 
house  stretched  a  mile-long  vista  of  a  narrowing  valley,  its 
bordering  hills  clothed  with  mixed  woodland  interspersed 
with  cornfields  on  the  lower  slopes  and  pasturage  above. 
Then  the  valley  turned  abruptly,  and  the  scene  was  closed 
by  the  clean-cut  ridge  of  a  grass-topped  hill.  Behind  the 
house  a  fan-shaped  copse  of  pines  spread  to  the  top  of 
the  steep  slope,  beyond  which  was  a  wide  expanse  of  grassy 
moorland.  It  was  Cotswold  scenery  at  its  best,  picturesque 
and  romantic,  ever  varying  with  the  changes  of  weather 
and  seasons. 

A  house-party  had  gathered  at  Greymill  House  for  the 
Christmas.  Not  too  large  a  party.  Just  a  sociable  group  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walters’  intimate  acquaintances.  The  weather 
was  of  the  sort  more  often  found  in  fiction  than  reality — 

♦From  Short  Measures.  Old  Royalty  Book  Publishers. 
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a  deep  fall  of  snow  crisped  by  frost,  with  moonlight  nights. 
The  guests  at  Greymill  House  enjoyed  to  the  full  skating 
and  tobogganing  and  other  winter  sports. 

On  Christmas  Eve  festivity  ruled  Greymill  House. 
Without  being  in  any  way  archaic,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walters 
and  their  friends  celebrated  the  season  with  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  old-fashioned  style.  Towards  the  end  of 
supper,  during  a  lull  in  merriment,  Mr.  William  Welby 
looked  round  the  assembly  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
his  eyes  and  said,  “It  seems  to  me  that  every  bedroom  in 
the  house  will  be  occupied  to-night.  In  that  case  somebody 
is  going  to  have  a  lively  night.” 

“How  so,  Billy. asked  Mr.  Walters  temptingly,  whilst 
Mrs.  Walters  said  guardedly,  “I  am  sure  no  objection  can 
be  taken  to  sleeping  in  any  room  of  this  house.” 

“No  objection  on  the  grounds  of  comfort,  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  madam,”  said  Billy  hastily.  “But  one  room — ” 

Here  Mrs.  Walters  flung  up  one  hand  with  a  warning 
gesture.  Welby  laughed  and  said,  “Have  no  fears,  Mrs. 
Walters.  I  shall  not  name  the  room.  I  would  not  like  any¬ 
body’s  sleep  to  be  spoilt,  but  one  room  has  a  slightly  un¬ 
canny  reputation.” 

“Do  tell  us  which  room,  and  all  about  it,”  exclaimed 
Miss  Mabel  Kemp  eagerly,  and  a  chorus  of  interested 
voices  added,  “Yes,  do.” 

“No,”  said  William,  with  an  aflrectation  of  great  solem¬ 
nity,  “it  would  not  be  fair  to  you  or  to  Mrs.  Walters.  Be¬ 
sides,”  he  added  carelessly,  “there  is  nothing  in  the  story,  and 
what  is  told  is  most  likely  untrue.” 

Beyond  that  he  would  not  go.  Curiosity,  naturally  being 
piqued  by  his  reticence,  tried  to  satisfy  itself  with  a  general 
discussion  of  eerie  matters.  All  attempts  to  draw  from  the 
host  and  hostess  details  about  uncanny  happenings  inside 
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the  house  were  unavailing,  though  at  times  nearly  success¬ 
ful.  Alternately  with  pooh-poohing  all  ghost  stories,  and  at¬ 
tributing  them  to  ignorance,  superstition,  ancient  lore,  or 
undetected  material  causes,  Mr.  Walters  told  enough  of 
local  legend  to  keep  the  company  intrigued. 

“The  one  that  interests  me  most,”  said  Mr.  Walters, 
as  he  meditatively  cracked  walnuts,  “is  one  that  has  ob¬ 
viously  sprung  up  since  the  mill  was  demolished  for  this 
house  to  be.  built.  The  yokels  say  that  on  certain  nights  of 
the  year  the  mill  can  still  be  heard  rumbling  quite  distinctly, 
but  as  working  a  great  distance  off  or  underground.” 

“How  do  you  account  for  it?”  asked  someone. 

“Is  there  anything  to  explain?”  queried  the  master  of 
the  house  lightly.  “One  might  put  forward  a  dozen 
theories,  but  why  theorize  over  a  phantom?  A  nervous  or 
superstitious  person  could  get  a  score  of  shocks  on  a  windy 
night  in  this  house  and  neighbourhood.” 

The  spirit  of  Lady  Agatha,  a  mediaeval  lady  notable  for 
her  hauteur,  her  amours,  and  her  cruelty,  was  discussed 
next,  and  especially  her  engaging  habit  of  walking  about 
in  the  woods  wringing  her  hands  and  moaning. 

“She  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pleasant  woman 
to  meet  in  the  flesh,”  smiled  Mrs.  Walters,  “but  even  less 
so  in  the  spirit.” 

“I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  she  sometimes  likes  an 
indoor  assignation,”  continued  Mr.  Walters  with  a  chuckle, 
“but  the  matter  is  rather  indefinite.  When  we  are  away  the 
gardener’s  wife  comes  in  at  night  and  shuts  the  windows, 
sometimes  her  daughter  does  it,  but  neither  of  them  has 
seen  any  supernal  visitants.” 

“Being  strangers,  and  incredulous,  they  would  not,” 
observed  another  gentleman. 

“Quite  so.  Neither  have  we.  But  Lady  Agatha  can  be 
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attested  to  by  quite  a  large  number  of  people.  A  legendary 
history  of  the  fair  creature  would  fill  volumes.” 

Doesn  t  a  headless  horse  bearing  a  rider  who  carries  his 
own  head  under  his  arm  sometimes  ride  round  the  moat.'”’ 
inquired  Welby  flippantly,  with  such  a  contrast  between  his 
own  careless  tones  and  the  horrible  spectre  described  that 
his  hearers  laughed  despite  themselves. 

Oh  yes,  of  course,  but  that  happens  in  every  moat  in 
England.  I  can  tell  you  of  a  more  unique  one.  There  is 
an  old  well  down  in  Mill  Meadow,  and  if  you  pass  it  at 
night  with  your  ears  sufficiently  attuned  to  occult  sounds 
you  will  hear  the  rattling  of  chains  in  the  well.” 

And  with  jest  and  laughter  the  conversation  sparkled 
lightly  round  ghostly  subjects,  the  more  gruesome  and 
unnatural  the  idea  the  more  attempted  wit  it  called  forth 
and  the  greater  the  merriment. 

Some  time  after  midnight  the  guests  were  trickling  off  to 
bed  with  cheery  “Good  nights”  and  jocular  remarks.  “Good 
night,  Mabel,”  said  Mrs.  Walters  to  Miss  Kemp,  who  had 
not  previously  stayed  at  Greymill  House.  “I  hope  you  will 
sleep  well,  and  not  be  kept  awake  by  thinking  of  the  con¬ 
versation  to-night.” 

“I  am  tired,  so  I  think  I  shall  sleep.  I  suppose  my  room 
has  no  worse  a  reputation  that  the  others,”  Mabel  Kemp 
responded,  turning  a  slight  yawn  into  a  laugh. 

“Oh  no,  dear,”  Mrs.  Walters  assured  her,  adding  face¬ 
tiously,  “And  I  should  not  tell  you  if  it  had.” 

The  men  stayed  and  had  another  cigarette  and  whisky- 
and-soda  each,  then  they,  too,  retired,  and  the  house  was 
quiet. 

II 

Upstairs  Mabel  Kemp  looked  round  her  bedroom  and 
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shivered  slightly,  but  most  likely  only  with  cold.  It  was  a 
large  room,  the  walls  distempered  blue,  and  the  curtains 
over  the  great  mullioned  windows  and  the  huge  oak  door 
were  a  darker  blue.  The  woodwork  and  furniture  were  of 
dark  oak.  The  small  bright  wood  fire  and  the  candles  in  the 
silver  sconces  lent  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  relieve  the 
sombre  atmosphere,  but  their  influence  did  not  extend  all 
over  the  gloomy  chamber. 

Mabel  Kemp  undressed  quickly,  and  getting  into  bed  lay 
awake  for  a  short  time  whilst  the  fire  tumbled  together 
and  die  away  to  a  dull  red  glow  turning  slowly  to  grey 
ashes.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  house. 
Occasionally  an  owl  hooted  in  the  near-by  woods,  a  dreary 
but  appropriate  note.  Otherwise  silence  reigned  inside  and 
out. 

The  fire  faded  away  to  invisibility.  Very  little  light 
penetrated  from  outside.  The  room  was  nearly  in  darkness. 
Feeling  that  comfortable,  drowsy  sensation  which  preludes 
slumber,  heightened  by  beijig  in  a  warm  downy,  lavender- 
scented  bed,  the  woman  whispered  to  herself,  “I  am  tired. 
I  will  go  to  sleep,”  and  snuggled  herself  down  to  do  so. 

She  was  almost  asleep,  not  quite  unconscious,  but  in  the 
last  dreamy  stage  before  it,  when  she  heard  a  sound. 
Wakefulness  returned  with  a  flash.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
and  raising  her  head  from  the  pillow  listened  intently. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it:  the  knob  of  the  door 
was  being  turned.  The  sound  that  had  wakened  her  was  a 
rubbing,  slightly  knocking  noise. 

Miss  Kemp  could  feel  her  heart  beating  faster  as  her 
sharpened  hearing  traced  the  sequence  of  sounds.  Softly  as 
it  was  done  it  was  unmistakable.  The  latch  shot  back,  and 
the  heavy  door  emitted  a  muffled  rubbing  noise  as  it  dragged 
the  surface  of  the  thick  carpet.  A  slight  creak  of  hinges 
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sent  a  thrill  of  nervous  tension  through  the  listener’s  brain 
as  she  realized  rather  than  saw  the  door  stood  wide  open. 
Welby  s  cryptic  remark  about  one  room  in  the  house  flashed 
to  her  mind  and  added  to  the  tensity  of  the  moment. 
Was  this  the  room? 

The  subdued  shuffling  noise  came  nearer.  Something  was 
moving  over  the  carpet  towards  the  bed.  Cold  shivers  ran 
up  and  down  Mabel’s  spine,  and  the  hair  of  her  head 
prickled  up  and  felt  like  standing  on  end.  She  shut  her 
eyes,  then  by  an  irresistible  impulse  opened  them  and 
stared  wide-eyed  and  motionless.  A  shadowy  figure  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  almost  indistinguishable,  but  it 
was  there.  And  the  victim  lay  helpless  with  fear. 

Worse  followed.  Something  touched  the  bed-clothes. 
Ah,  horror!  was  it  going  to  climb  along  the  bed  to  her 
face?  Mabel  Kemp  felt  herself  go  sick  with  apprehension. 
Her  parted  lips  were  dusty  dry,  her  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  her  mouth.  She  wanted  to  scream,  but  could  not 
articulate  sound  or  movement.  For  the  moment  she  was 
paralysed  with  fright. 

Her  worst  fear  was  not  realized.  Instead  the  bedclothes 
were  drawn  gently  away  from  her.  A  lingering  sense  of 
rationality  prompted  Mabel  to  hold  her  end  of  the  sheets 
and  blankets.  But  fear  of  a  contest  with  the  unknown  and 
incalculable  overcame  all  other  considerations.  The  girl’s 
nightdress,  though  delicate  and  elaborately  beautiful,  was 
not  substantial,  and  the  chill  night  air  struck  through  to 
her  body.  The  bed-clothes  disappeared  entirely,  and  Mabel 
Kemp  felt  her  blood  curdle  at  the  idea  of  something  un¬ 
human  touching  her  feet.  Suppose  she  were  hauled  over 
the  bed-rail  as  the  clothes  had  been?  The  suspense  was 
awful! 

From  the  foot  of  the  bed  came  a  faint  sound,  some- 
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thing  between  a  sigh  and  a  grxint,  and  the  listener  trembled. 
To  her  unspeakable  relief  nothing  touched  her.  Again  there 
was  a  slight  dragging  and  rubbing  noise,  the  door  closed 
softly,  and  Mabel  was  once  more  alone  in  the  silence.  And 
minus  bed-clothes.  Soon  she  was  shivering,  not  with  fear 
of  anything  ghostly,  but  from  the  material  fact  of  being 
cold,  and  getting  rapidly  colder,  insufferably  colder. 

She  recovered  her  nerve  sufficiently  to  move  her  head 
and  stare  round  the  dim  room.  Every'thing  was  normal. 
Much  as  she  dreaded  the  risk  of  meeting  anything  uncanny 
in  the  darkness,  she  was  bound  to  do  something  to  restore 
w’armth  to  her  numbed  limbs.  Mabel  Kemp  crept  stealthily 
out  of  bed,  her  teeth  chattering,  and  every  move  she  made 
sending  thrills  through  her  alert  nerves.  For  a  few  seconds 
she  stood,  inclined  to  go  to  Mrs.  Walters’  room.  But  not 
liking  to  appear  a  timid  child,  and  being  reluctant  to 
cross  the  great  room  and  go  through  the  door  whence  the 
visitant  came,  she  decided  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances. 
Frequently  pausing  to  listen,  looking  furtively  over  her 
shoulder,  and  fumbling  about  awkwardly  in  the  darkness, 
she  found  her  dressing-gown  and  travelling  rug  and  thick 
coat.  Returning  charily  to  bed  she  curled  herself  up  covered 
with  these,  and  dozing  away  with  several  startled  but 
groundless  reawakenings  she  eventually  went  off  into  steady 
slumber. 

When  Mabel  awoke  in  the  morning  everj'thing  was  as 
usual  in  her  bedroom  except  that  the  bed-clothes  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  But  for  that  fact  she  would  have  said 
it  was  all  a  dream.  Much  puzzled  she  went  downstairs 
reflecting  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tell  her  hostess  so 
as  to  get  more  bed-clothes. 

As  Miss  Kemp  entered  the  breakfast-room  Billy  Welby 
was  saying  to  Mrs.  Walters,  “I  could  not  get  warm,  so 
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knowing  you  would  put  no  one  in  the  Blue  Room  because 
of  its  reputation  I  went  in  and  took  the  clothes  off  the 
empty  bed  for  myself — ” 

Mrs.  Walters  and  Mabel  Kemp’s  eyes  met,  and  the 
former  woman  started  to  laugh.  Indignant  for  a  moment, 
Mabel  gave  way  to  the  humour  of  the  situation  and  laughed, 
too,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  hysteria  in  her  merriment. 


NOTES 


NOTES 


Louis  Becke:  “Mrs.  Liardet.” 

Would  this  story  have  been  as  effective  if  Dave  had 
been  a  less  appealing  character?  If  Russell  had  not  been 
married?  Is  it  necessary  to  have  Russell  eulogize  Dave 

to  Mrs,  Liardet?  What  does  the  setting  add  to  the 
story  ? 

Mrs.  Liardet”  is  built  on  the  theme  of  one  person’s 
sacrifice  for  another  who  is  unworthy.  Compare  Edna 
Ferber  s  “The  Gay  Old  Dog,”  Review  the  range  of 

your  own  experience  for  a  possible  story  embodying  this 
idea. 

William  Rose  Benet:  “But  Once  a  Year.” 

The  comic  element  here  arises  partly  from  the  ludicrous 
conventionalizing  of  the  tradition  of  Christmas  giving, 
partly  from  the  sad  ineptitude  of  the  man  for  the  task 
he  undertakes.  Consider  the  possibilities  of  a  story  about 
a  man  or  woman  who  firmly  resolves  to  give  no  presents 
this  year  about  a  bachelor  buying  a  toy  for  a  small 
child  about  an  old  lady  selecting  a  tie  for  her  nephew 
at  college. 

Ambrose  Bierce;  “George  Thurston.” 

The  situation  in  George  Thurston”  remotely  resembles 
that  in  Conrad  s  Lord  Jim,  Among  the  elements  which 
may  suggest  themselves  for  a  different  mode  of  treat- 
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merit  are:  the  victory  of  a  spiritual  courage  over  a 
physical  cowardice;  the  winning  of  respect  among  his  fel¬ 
lows  by  a  man  who  is  disliked  by  them;  the  creation 
of  an  atmosphere  of  grim  terror  without  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  and  the  fantastic. 

Rene  Bizet:  “A  Good  Old  Sort.” 

H  ow  would  the  effect  of  this  story  have  been  lessened 
if  M.  Lardiii  had  been  the  kind  of  man  to  have  lost 
his  temper  at  the  final  insult?  Could  a  similar  story 
be  written  about  a  group  of  students  who  use  and  then 
discard  another  student  whom  they  regard  as  their  social 
inferior? 

Richard  D.  Blackmore:  “The  Death  of  Carver  Doone.” 
Compare  this  account  of  a  fight  with  Donn  Byrne’s  “The 
Wrestler  from  Aleppo”  in  this  volume.  Lorna’s  fate 
is  left  in  doubt  in  the  selection  given  here;  the  chapter 
which  follows  tells  us  that  her  wound  was  not  fatal. 
What  changes  would  be  needed  to  make  this  phase  of 
the  story  end  tragically?  In  the  tragic  ending,  should 
John  Ridd  know  of  her  death  before  or  after  his  killing 
of  Carver?  What  editing  would  be  required  to  put  this 
into  regular  short  story  form? 

Johan  Bojer:  “The  Greenland  Shark.” 

This  selection  constitutes  the  first  chapter  of  The  Great 
Hunger.  Consider  what  cutting  down  and  reshaping 
might  have  to  take  place  to  give  it  a  more  typical  short 
story  form.  At  what  point  does  the  central  incident 
begin? 
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Frederic  Boutet:  “Force  of  Circumstances.” 

At  least  two  truths  of  human  nature  emerge  from  this 
story.  One  is  the  fact  that  a  chfild  may,  unhappily,  learn 
early  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  others;  the  other 
IS  the  ironic  way  m  which  self-preservation  triumphs 
over  self-respect.  Could  a  similar  situation  be  imagined 
in  school  life,  and  the  relation  between  students  and 
teachers?  Can  the  theme  of  the  ironic  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  transferred  into  a  familiar  setting?  Con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  giving  it  a  humorous  rather  than 
an  ironic  twist. 

Donn  Byrne:  “The  Wrestler  from  Aleppo.” 

In  the  ensuing  pages  of  The  Wind  Bloweth,  Shane 
discovers  that  as  the  result  of  his  victory,  Fenzile  has 
transferred  her  affection  from  him  to  Ahmet  Ali.  How 
could  the  idea  of  this  episode  be  worked  out  in  the  set- 
ting  of  school  life?  Of  boyhood?  Could  it  be  given  a 
less  serious  tone? 


Dorothy  Canfield:  “A  Great  Love.” 

The  justification  for  the  near-tragic  tone  here  is  the 
emotional  waste  and  barrenness  involved  in  this  pro¬ 
tracted  false  situation.  A  humorous  story  might  be 
written  about  a  case  of  mere  “puppy  love”  lasting  only 
a  short  time. 


Stephen  Crane:  “The  Snake.” 

The  phenomenon  of  a  primitive  passion  emerging  from 
under  the  veneer  of  civilization  is  interesting  and  has 
not  yet  been  overworked  in  fiction. 
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Stephen  Crane:  “A  Tent  in  Agony.” 

Camping  adventures,  the  never-failing  refuge  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  search  of  a  subject,  are  often  the  bane  of  a 
teacher’s  existence.  Here,  the  bear  story  without  the  little 
man  would  be  passably  good;  but  the  little  man’s  cheer¬ 
ful  effrontery  in  turning  the  retort  upon  his  friends  is 
the  prize  bit  of  the  story.  Unless  some  such  humanizing 
touch  occurs  to  the  writer,  he  had  better  leave  camping 
stories  alotie. 

Alphonse  Daudet:  “The  Death  of  the  Dauphin.” 

The  realization  of  one’s  relative  unimportance,  and  of 
one’s  powerlessness  against  the  working  of  inevitable 
laws,  is  not  always  brought  about  by  so  final  a  thing  as 
death.  It  may  be  treated  in  a  lighter,  even  in  a  humorous 
fashion. 

Alphonse  Daudet;  “The  Two  Inns.” 

To  give  up  the  struggle  is  bad  enough,  but  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  conqueror  into  his  triumphal  procession 
is  bitter  indeed.  What  differences  in  treatment  would  be 
demanded  in  the  following  variations  on  Daudet’s  theme: 
a  choir  singer,  an  actor,  or  an  athlete  at  the  success  of 
his  rival?  a  person  who  sees  the  one  he  loves  married  to 
another?  Could  the  theme  be  given  a  variation  which 
would  inspire  respect  for  the  defeated  person  instead  of 
pity? 

Richard  Harding  Davis:  “The  Hungry  Man  Was  Fed.” 
The  “tables  turned”  theme,  with  the  detection  of  im¬ 
posture  as  an  added  element.  Compare  with  Boutet’s 
‘“Force  of  Circumstances.”  What  possibilities  would 
there  be  in  the  story  of  a  man  who  is  always  offering  as- 
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sistance  which  he  expects  to  be  declined,  and  the  sudden 
determination  of  his  friends  to  expose  his  hypocrisy? 

Richard  Harding  Davis:  “Mr.  Travers’s  First  Hunt.” 
Notice  the  different  treatment  of  imposture  here  and 
in  the  preceding  story.  Why  do  our  sympathies  take  the 
direction  they  do  in  each?  Try  to  transfer  the  situation 
to  the  realm  of  college  athletics.  Compare  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart’s  story  called  “The  Simple  Lifers”  in  Tish. 

Mazo  de  la  Roche:  “A  Word  for  Coffey.” 

What  is  the  advantage  of  having  this  story  told  by  one 
who  is  comparatively  an  outsider?  How  sure  can  we  be 
where  the  author’s  sympathies  lie?  Stories  involving  a 
possible  division  of  opinion  on  the  ethical  problem  con¬ 
cerned  require  careful  handling.  Usually  the  author 
does  well  to  preserve  strict  neutrality  by  presenting  the 
case  objectively,  as  an  incident  of  human  interest,  and 
by  letting  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Charles  Dickens:  “Mr.  Winkle’s  Ride.” 

What  changes  are  needed  here  to  give  this  episode  from 
the  adventures  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  the 
isolation  and  roundness  which  obtain  in  a  short  story? 
Compare  it  with  “Mr.  Travers’s  First  Hunt.” 

Lord  Dunsany:  “The  True  History  of  the  Hare  and  the 
Tortoise.” 

Note  the  various  kinds  of  satire  involved  here,  including 
that  on  political  campaigning.  Note,  too,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  last  paragraph.  What  other  familiar  fables  might 
lend  themselves  to  similar  reinterpretation?  Compare 
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William  Ellery  Leonard’s  TEso'p  and  Hyssof  for  another 
sort  of  reworking  of  old  material. 

Lord  Dunsany:  “The  Hen.” 

This  story  seems  to  disprove  the  familiar  saying  that  the 
prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  country.  Could  a 
narrative  of  this  sort,  but  concerning  people  instead  of 
barnyard  fowls,  be  placed  in  some  small,  self-satisfied 
community  to  which  comes  a  poet,  artist,  war  hero,  in¬ 
ventor,  or  other  person  of  national  reputation? 

John  Farrar:  “Miss  Miranda’s  Romeo.” 

Largely  a  monologue,  interrupted  by  an  incident  which 
reveals  a  side  of  Miss  Miranda’s  nature  unguessed  at 
from  her  conversation.  A  like  treatment  could  be  given 
to  a  seemingly  unfeeling  professor,  “hard-boiled”  ath¬ 
letic  coach,  stupid  student,  frivolous  young  girl,  etc. 
Compare  .O  Henry’s  “One  Touch  of  Nature.” 

Henry  Fielding:  “Partridge’s  Ghost  Storyu” 

Compare  with  Hardy’s  “The  Superstitious  Man’s  Story” 
in  this  volume.  Note  Fielding’s  underlying  irony,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  having  the  narrator  blind  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  tale.  Other  themes  might  profit 
by  a  similar  device.  What  kind  of  man  would  you  judge 
Partridge  to  be?  Would  some  sort  of  framework  be 
of  use  to  overcome  the  abruptness  of  the  incident,  torn 
as  it  is  out  of  its  context? 

Paul  M.  Fulcher:  “Evanescence.” 

The  sense  of  mystery  and  romance  in  chance  encounters 
not  likely  ever  to  be  repeated,  and  the  speculations  they 
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give  rise  to,  furnish  numerous  possibilities  for  very  short 
stories. 

Zona  Gale:  “Cherries.” 

The  cruelty  of  misunderstanding  serves  as  the  basis  for 
this  story,  and  could  so  serve  for  many  more.  Compare 
the  reading  of  life  in  Miss  Gale’s  \  ellow  Gentians  and. 
Blue  with  that  in  her  earlier  Friendship  Village  stories.  Is 
one  right  and  the  other  wrong,  or  do  they  supplement  one 
another? 

Zona  Gale:  “The  Piece.” 

“The  Lost  Chord”  might  have  suggested  this  story, 
though  it  probably  did  not.  Compare  Tchekoff’s  “A 
Horsey  Name”  for  a  humorous  variation  on  the  same 
idea.  Consider  the  following  suggestion  for  a  story:  an 
elderly  author  is  worried  over  the  resemblance  of  a  plot 
he  is  working  on  to  something  he  has  read  or  heard  be¬ 
fore;  he  searches  for  it,  asks  his  friends  if  they  recognize 
it,  but  cannot  discover  it.  At  last  he  remembers  that  he 
himself  used  it  in  one  of  his  early  works. 

John  Galsworthy:  “The  Dead  Man.” 

Compare  this  story  with  S.  Weir  Mitchell’s  “Two  Men.” 
The  ironic  gap  between  theory  and  application,  between 
the  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  actual  though  perhaps  ex¬ 
ceptional  result  of  it,  should  suggest  many  plots  to 
those  interested  in  legal  problems. 

John  Galsworthy:  “The  Pack.” 

The  psychology  of  the  mob  spirit  offers  story  material 
ranging  from  national  down  through  school,  community, 
and  family  affairs.  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  story  also  suggests 
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a  study  in  the  immense  hurt  that  a  trivial,  unpremedi¬ 
tated  action  may  bring  about.  Tchekoff,  in  his  notebooks, 
outlines  a  story  about  a  highly-respected  man  who  is 
ruined  because  the  members  of  a  club  at  which  his 
name  has  been  proposed  blackball  him  as  a  joke. 

Kenneth  Grahame:  “What  They  Talked  About.” 

“A  Whitewashed  Uncle.” 

Stories  about  children  may  appeal  to  children  themselves, 
or  to  grown  people;  rarely  does  such  a  story  appeal  to 
both  classes.  These  two  episodes  from  The  Golden  Age 
take  part  of  their  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 
grown-up  world  is  seen,  weighed,  and  judged  from  a 
child’s  view,  as  it  so  often  is  in  Dickens.  Almost  any 
childhood  should  furnish  similar  material — for  instance: 
the  first  contact  with  death;  the  arrival  of  the  new  baby; 
the  first  hero;  the  first  drunken  man;  our  secret  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  village  idiot,  or  the  grocer,  or  the  butcher’s 
boy;  our  disillusionment  over  our  mother’s  omniscience, 
or  our  father’s  superlative  strength;  the  nursing  of  some 
secret,  trivial  fear. 

Thomas  Hardy:  “Absent-Mindedness  in  a  Parish  Choir.” 
In  Hardy’s  novels  are  chronicled  the  doings  of  many 
rustic  characters  which  might  have  been  developed  into 
complete  stories  like  this  one.  Christian  Cantle’s  love  for 
Eustacia  Vye  in  The  Return  of  the  Native y  and  Abel 
Whittle’s  late  rising  and  its  dire  consequences  in  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge  are  examples. 

The  story  possibilities  in  untoward  happenings  on  sol¬ 
emn  occasions  are  naturally  many.  The  formula  remains 
the  same — the  introduction  of  an  unexpected,  incongru¬ 
ous  element;  the  degree  of  success  depends  upon  the 
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freshness  of  the  situation  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
handled.  What  might  be  some  incongruous  elements  to 
be  introduced  into  a  temperance  lecture,  a  mothers’  meet¬ 
ing,  a  performance  of  opera  or  drama,  a  faculty  meet¬ 
ing,  a  football  game?  Study,  too,  the  eifectiveness  of 
one  incongruous  element  in  an  otherwise  consistent  char¬ 
acter. 

Thomas  Hardy:  “The  Superstitious  Man’s  Story.” 
What  effect  does  the  telling  of  this  story  by  a  narrator 
other  than  the  author  have  on  our  willingness  to  suspend 
our  disbelief  in  the  affair?  Consider  the  possibility  of  a 
supernatural  story  in  which  the  reader  can  take  his  choice 
between  a  natural  and  a  supernatural  explanation;  in 
which  the  supernatural  element  is  assumed  for  mere  at¬ 
mospheric  effect;  in  which  the  reader  understands  the 
true  situation,  but  the  characters  do  not;  in  which  the 
effect  is  comic;  in  which  the  effect  is  tragic. 

“Anthony  Hope”:  “The  House  Opposite.” 

Dialogue  is  usually  an  uneconomical  way  of  telling  a 
story,  but,  when  skilfully  handled,  a  very  attractive  one. 
Compare  the  story  with  Stevenson’s  essay  “El  Dorado.” 
Are  the  themes  similar?  With  what  effectiveness  could 
the  ideas  of  other  essays  by  Stevenson,  like  “Truth  of 
Intercourse,”  be  turned  into  stories  in  dialogue  form? 
What  dangers  would  have  to  be  met? 

James  Joyce:  “Eveline.” 

The  force  of  timidity  and  habit  in  preventing  one  from 
breaking  away  from  one’s  past  life,  and  the  fact  that 
we  act  at  crucial  times  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  at  the  moment  but  which  our  own  past  life 
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has  made  almost  inevitable,  make  possible  starting  points 
for  many  stories. 

Charles  Kingsley:  “How  Theseus  Slew  the  Minotaur.” 
What  additions,  omissions,  or  rearrangements  would  be 
necessary  to  give  this  incident  true  short  story  form? 
Historical  incidents,  mythological  tales,  and  folk  legends 
offer  material  that  is  free  to  all.  The  treatment  may 
be  a  simple  one,  for  the  value  of  a  good  story  well  told; 
it  may  be  sophisticated,  with  a  good  many  liberties  taken 
with  both  fact  and  spirit,  as  in  the  novels  of  John 
Erskine,  and  Robert  Sherwood’s  The  Road  to  Rome. 
For  variety  of  method,  see  the  original  form  of  the 
story  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and  compare  it  with  Masefield’s 
The  Taking  of  Helen^  E.  L.  White’s  Heleny  and  John 
Erskine’s  The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy. 

Rudyard  Kipling:  “The  Arrest  of  Lieutenant  Golightly.” 
The  ridiculous  spectacle  of  the  downfall  of  a  man 
obsessed  with  his  own  importance  offers  a  wide  range  of 
story  material.  It  may  be  merely  amusing,  as  here;  grim, 
as  with  Haman  in  the  Book  of  Esther;  half  amusing, 
half  pathetic,  as  with  Malvolio  in  Twelfth  Night.  In 
Kipling’s  story  we  have  the  added  element  of  a  man’s 
unsuitability  to  his  environment. 

Rudyard  Kipling:  “A  Germ  Destroyer.” 

The  two  themes  here — the  farcical  misunderstanding 
with  its  almost  boisterous  conclusion,  and  the  getting  rid 
of  too  perfect  a  subordinate — are  skilfully  united  at  the 
close.  The  first  would  be  rather  commonplace  without 
the  second;  fun  so  sheerly  physical  requires  some  linkage 
with  character  or  idea  to  make  it  really  telling. 
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Compare,  for  the  first  element,  Stephen  Crane’s  “A  Tent 
in  Agony,”  and,  for  the  second,  R,  H.  Davis’  “Van 
Bibber’s  Manservant”  in  Van  Bibber  and  Others. 

Rudard  Kipling:  “The  Taking  of  Lungtungpen.” 
Again  we  have  what  would  ordinarily  be  a  somewhat 
commonplace  incident  of  adventure  given  freshness  by 
unusualness  of  setting  and  dialect  and  by  that  master 
stroke,  the  spectacle  of  an  unclad  army.  An  opposite 
incongruity  would  be  equally  effective — a  crew  race 
with  the  crew  in  evening  clothes,  a  midnight  faculty 
meeting  with  the  members  in  slippers  and  pajamas.  Note, 
however,  that  the  incongruous  element  can  only  add 
flavor  to  what  must  be  a  good  story  in  itself. 

Lawton  Mackall:  “Sans  Camouflage.” 

The  element  of  incongruity  is  once  more  effective,  com¬ 
bined  here  with  the  eternally  useful  theme  of  the 
pursued  and  the  pursuer,  and  the  whole  starting  from 
the  trouble-producing  insistence  on  having  the  things  one 
is  used  to,  in  a  community  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them. 


Katherine  Mansfield:  “The  Escape.” 

The  relief  of  eluding,  if  only  for  a  moment,  an  un¬ 
pleasant  reality,  is  the  theme  of  this  story,  but  its  value 
lies  in  the  picture  of  the  petty  and  empty  selfishness  of 
the  woman.  This  type  of  story  without  plot,  yet  present¬ 
ing  a  significant  corner  of  life  and  freighting  with  mean¬ 
ing  its  seeming  commonplaceness,  is  extremely  difficult 
to  manage.  Note  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  physical  world 
with  the  mental  and  emotional. 
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Katherine  Mansfield:  “The  Wind  Blows.” 

The  young  girl’s  vague  unrest  crystallized  in  this  story 
is  subtly  done — perhaps  over-subtly.  Compare  the  story 
with  Hetty  Hemenway’s  “Adolescence”  in  The  Century 
Maga'zine,  June,  1917.  Which  deals  with  the  more 
normal  character?  Consider  still  different  treatments  of 
the  same  theme.  Here  the  situation  remains  almost  with¬ 
out  progress.  Could  such  a  situation  conclude  with  posi¬ 
tive  tragedy?  Comedy? 

Guy  de  Maupassant:  “Moonlight.” 

This  little  idyl  reveals  an  unusual  side  of  Maupassant’s 
genius.  Contrast  it  with  the  grim  story  that  follows. 

The  arrival  at  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  a  way 
of  life  different  from  one’s  own  offers  many  possibilities 
for  story  treatment,  from  the  happy-go-lucky  student’s 
realization  of  the  thrill  that  may  be  obtained  in  scholarly 
investigation  of  apparently  dull  facts  to  the  elderly 
professor’s  or  fond  mother’s  sudden  comprehension  of 
what  the  “big  game”  means  emotionally  to  those  who  take 
part  in  it. 

Guy  de  Maupassant:  “A  Vendetta.” 

A  situation  such  as  this  is,  fortunately,  scarcely  within 
the  experience  of  the  average  person.  Yet  the  desire  for 
revenge  may  manifest  itself  in  ways  so  trivial  as  to  be 
almost  as  amusing  as  this  is  tragic — for  instance,  the 
organist  who  deliberately  makes  a  soloist  whom  she  dis¬ 
likes  break  down  by  transposing  the  music  to  a  key  the 
highest  note  of  which  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  singer. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell:  “A  Dilemma.” 

There  are  obvious  resemblances  between  this  story  and 
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Frank  R.  Stocktons  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?”  The 
theme  suggests  other  and  perhaps  less  sensational  treat¬ 
ments  as  well  as  ingenious  solutions. 


S.  Weir  Mitchell:  “The  Sins  of  the  Fathers.” 

Is  the  angular  bareness  of  this  story  effective  in  accentuat¬ 
ing  its  grimness?  Consider  the  possibilities  of  this  general 
theme — vengeance  pursuing  crime — in  less  serious  af¬ 
fairs.  The  avenger  here  is  fate,  impersonal  and  ironic, 
combined  with  the  man’s  inner  sense  of  guilt.  Compare 
this  with  the  personal  avenger,  or  with  vengeance  brought 
about  by  the  community  or  by  the  working  of  some 
natural  law. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell:  “Two  Men.” 

See  the  note  on  Galsworthy’s  “The  Dead  Man.” 

Arthur  Morrison:  “On  the  Stairs.” 

The  distortion  of  values  exemplified  here  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  whole  range  from  farce  to  tragedy.  Note 
that  sentimentality  is  a  frequent  form  of  such  distortion. 

Ernest  Poole:  “The  Remembering  Eye.” 

The  practical  joke  has  its  unexpected  by-products,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  positions  of  joker  and  victim  are 
reversed.  Could  the  joke  itself  be  developed  into  a  com¬ 
plete  story,  after  the  manner  of  “Saki’s”  “The  Stamped¬ 
ing  of  Lady  Bastable”  in  this  volume? 

“Saki”:  “Mrs.  Packletide’s  Tiger.” 

The  stories  of  “Saki”  have  a  brilliant  cleverness  about 
them  which  is  inimitable.  “Mrs.  Packletide’s  Tiger,” 
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however,  may  suggest  story  material  in  the  extremes  to 
which  an  initial  deception  often  forces  one  to  go.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  Tchekoff’s  “A  Naughty  Boy”  in  this  volume. 

“Saki”:  “The  Stampeding  of  Lady  Bastable.” 

Compare  this  story  with  “The  Remembering  Eye,” 
by  Ernest  Poole.  Could  a  sequel  be  written  after  the 
manner  of  the  latter  story?  What  are  the  means  by 
which  “Saki”  succeeds  so  well  in  placing  our  sympathies 
here  ? 

Fleta  C.  Springer:  “Late  Party.” 

The  burden  of  living  the  kind  of  life  one’s  friends  ex¬ 
pect  one  to  live  is  amusingly  depicted  here.  Compare 
certain  other  aspects  of  the  story  with  O.  Henry’s  “The 
Gifts  of  the  Magi,”  and  “The  Rubaiyat  of  a  Scotch 
Highball.”  Could  the  situation  here  be  transferred  to  life 
in  preparatory  school  or  college? 

Anton  Tchekoff:  “The  Decoration.” 

At  first  glance  this  story  of  Russian  life  seems  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  American  spirit.  Yet  when  one  considers 
the  plausibility  of  a  story  about  a  student  who  borrows 
a  sweater  with  a  “Varsity”  letter  or  numeral  on  it,  and 
wears  it  home  to  impress  his  native  village  during  the 
summer  vacation,  the  underlying  universality  of  the 
theme  becomes  manifest. 

Anton  Tchekoff:  “A  Naughty  Boy.” 

For  suggestions,  compare  this  story  with  “Mrs.  Packle- 
tide’s  Tiger,”  “The  Remembering  Eye,”  and  the  two 
stories  by  Kenneth  Grahame — all  in  this  volume.  See 
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also  Kenneth  Grahame’s  “The  Burglars”  in  The 
Golden  Age. 

Anton  Tchekoff:  “Out  of  Sorts.” 

Venting  one’s  ill-humor  on  an  object  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cause  of  it  offers  numerous  story  pos¬ 
sibilities,  especially  in  situations  where  the  ill-humored 
person  is  in  a  position  of  authority  over  others,  as  are 
parents,  teachers,  employers,  army  officers,  athletic 
coaches,  etc. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray:  “The  Old  Pupil.” 
Miss  Raby  is  introduced  by  Thackeray  in  an  earlier 
sketch  of  the  Doctor  Birch  series.  Does  she  need  further 
development  here,  and  are  any  other  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  make  the  story  complete?  Consider  the 
possibility  of  a  story  about  going  back  to  visit  a  school 
which  one  has  attended  earlier.  What  moods  would  be 
most  probable  for  such  a  story? 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray:  “What  Sometimes 
Happens  in  Our  Street.” 

Would  a  more  extended  development  of  this  story  be 
more  effective?  From  the  points  of  view  of  what  other 
persons  could  it  be  told?  Our  Street,  one  of  Thackeray’s 
Christmas  Books,  contains  the  germs  of  many  stories.  A 
study  of  it  should  suggest  similar  treatment  of  some 
neighborhood  familiar  to  the  reader. 

Alfred  Rowberry  Williams:  “The  Blue  Room.” 

Is  the  rational  explanation  here  more  or  less  effective 
than  the  attitude  in  Hardy’s  “The  Superstitious  Man’s 
Story”?  What  other  possible  endings  are  there  for  “The 
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Blue  Room”?  Good  practice  might  be  obtained  from  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  alternative  endings,  paying  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  changes  in  tone,  incident,  and  character 
which  might  be  involved  in  the  story  as  a  whole. 
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